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PORE¥OKD 


The  year  19^-6  marks  the  fifth  in  which  production  goals  have  teen 
set  for  all  ma.jor  crops  and  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Suggested  national  goals  call  for  a  total  acreage  of  over  35^ 
million  acres  in  19^6,  not  a.s  great  as  19^5  goals  tut  approximately 
5-g-  million  acres  more  than  indicated  acreage  planted  and  crops 
gr»wn  during  19^5» 

The  end  tf  the  war  has  not  "brought  an  end  to  the  almost  unlimited 
need  for  American  food.    We  still  have  our  own  people  to  feed,  in- 
cluding the  military  forces,    Tor  all  major  commodities  the  re- 
commended goal  would  provide  a  civilian  per  capita  consumption 
higher  than  during  war  years.    At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  for- 
getting our  allies  who  now  face  hunger  "because  war  destroyed  or 
damaged  their  normal  food  production. 

In  suggesting  continued  high  production  during  this  first  post- 
war year,  I  cannot  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  the  marvelous  production 
efforts  of  farmers  during  the  war.     Too  often  the  "blessing  of  good 
food  is  a  fact  many  of  us  take  for  granted,  forgetting  that  hard 
toil  and,  many  times,  heartache  went  into  its  making.  Production 
of  a  third  more  food  than  in  the  average  prewar  year  played  a  "big 
part  in  winning  the  war. 

Throughout  war  years,  production  goals  proved  invalua'Dle  in  help- 
ing farmers  "balance  national  requirements  with  the  production 
capacity  of  their  farms.     The  lS'1-^  goals  indicate  a  pattern  of 
production  which  provides  high  output  of  commodities  for  which 
wartime  demand  is  continuing,  and  shifts  toward  peacetime  levels 
for  others.    Recognition  is  given  to  the  need  for  increased  con- 
servation of  our  soil  resources. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  goals  for  194-6  represent  the  actual 
desired  production.     Producing  "too  much"  during  the  war  was  next 
to  impossible.     Producing  during  peacetime  calls  for  more  careful 
planning,  so  that  we  may  have  the  right  things  in  the  right  amounts 
It  will  he  more  important  than  ever  that  farmers  understand  the 
nwhyn  of  the  goals. 


CLDTTOE  P.  A1OEHS0IT 
Secretary 
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:CR0P  .GOALS :  .-  1.948  Acreage  with  Comparisons 


( thous and 

Percent 

1  c"±D 

.Planted  Acreage 

*5  ! 

Goal  i's 

of 

19*6 

1945 

1937-41-  .• 

1945  . 

1937-41 

,  Suggested  .  . 

Indi- 

Average- '. 

Indi-j 

Average 

\      Goal     [  \ 

cated 

cated 

Food  and  Fiber  Crops : 

• 

* 

• 

Wheat 

68,87-5  '%/ 

68,808. 

69,311 

■  100 

■  99 

Rye  1/ 

2,572  2/ 

2,096 

3,700 

123: 

70 

Rice 

1,405  . 

1,511 

1,118 

93 

126 

Dry  Beans 

2,000  • 

1,976 

1,977  ' 

101 

101 

Dry  Peas  . 

488  g/.-' 

544 

280 

90 

174 

Soybeans  for  Beans  1"/  , 

9,500  • 

10,596 

4,121  ■ 

90 

231 

Flaxseed 

4,200  - 

4,149  " 

2,307 

101 

182 

Peanuts,  Grown  Alone 

3,250 

3, '953  • 

2,561 

82 

138 

Peanuts,  Picked  and 

Threshed  l/ 

(  2,500) 

(  3,238) 

(  1,818) 

77 

.  138 

Cotton 

20,000 

18,355 

26,357 

109 

76 

Broome orn 

■"7  O  O 

0<50  ' 

0  71' 

(5/1 

797 

DC  1 

l^l 

1UU 

Sugar  Beets 

l,(J<iO 

7  crv 

low 

»14 

lol 

11(0 

Sugarcane,  except  Sirup- 

1  /  707 

1/             Oi5  ( 

0U0 

c,  y  1 

lUc  . 

"119 

116 

P  r\  +■  0  +■  rsc  0  All 

rOLs.XOCS)  All 

<c ,  /  cO 

2,916 

2 , 913 

95> 

O  IT 

95 

Commercial  Early 

(,  oOc.o; 

(  358.9; 

(  331.1; 

0  c 

DC.  .. 

93 

^  DU 

/  iy 

7/3  1 

IvJ^i 

J.UX 

Truck  Crops:  Fresh  l/. 

•  1,82.7 

1,849' 

'  1,731 

99 

106 

Processing' 

2,004 

2,093 

'  1,486 

96  „ 

134. 

Tobacco:  l/ 

• 

Flue-cured 

1,152.0 

1,056.3 

925.4 

110 

126 

Fire-cured 

75.2 

SO.  2 

112.7- 

125 

':'  67 

Burley 

476.6- 

529.6 

395.o 

90 

121 

Dark  air-cured 

43.8 

43.8 

44,4 

100 

99 

u  Oilci     ^  1I1C  1  UU  lllg 

and  Md . ) 

148.7 

131.9 

136.3 

113 

109 

Feed  Crops  :  '■ 

Corn  ■           1,  • 

■  97,000  • 

94, 154 

91, 975 

103 

105 

Oats 

46, 000 

40/911 

39, G46 

100 

116 

Barley 

13,000 

11, 922  ' 

14, '290 

109 

91 

AH   soi'P'ViiiTns  ejropnt 

Sirup 

16,600';  • 

16,048, 

17,070 

'  105 

97 

Total  Cultivated  Crops 

295,838 

290,776 

284,529 

102 

104 

Hay  and  Hay  Seeds:  l/ 

All  Tame  Hay 

60,6,00 

59,459 

57,197 

101 

105 

Hay  Seeds  3/ 

(  5,630) 

(.4,840) 

(  3,450.5) 

•  116 

163 

Cover  Crop  "Seeds  4/ 

406  2/ 

.  ..353 

182 

115 

223 

Grand  Total 

356,244 

350,588 

341,908 

102 

104 

l/  Harvested. 

2/    Sum  of  ^>tate  goals. 

3/    Includes  alfalfa;  red,  alsike,  sweet,  and  ladino  clover;  lespedeza. 
4/    Includes  hairy  vetch,  common  and  Willamette  vetch,  Austrian  winter  peas, 
and  crimson  clover. 
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CROP  GOALS:  1946  Production  with  Comparisons 


~ "               19^o  i  :  1937-41      1     %  l?4b  Goal  is  of 

Commodity    Goal  t  Indicated  :  Average      :  1945  1937-41 

Pood  and  Piber  Crops;  (Thousands  c 

Wheat,  Bu.                        1/  S95,375  1,149,825 

Bye,  Bu.                 .           2/    31,37S  '  27,gS3 

Pice,  Bu.                                 65,220  71,774 
Dry  Beans,  100-lb.  Bags, 

uncleaned          16,763  14,191 

Dry  Peas,,      .»           «      3/      5,564  5,793 

Soybeans  for  beans,  Bu. .      177,108  190,646 

Flaxseed,.  Bu.                          32,191  35,64g 

Peanuts,  Pick.&' Th.  (lbs*)* , 721 , 200  2,174, 375 

Cotton,  running  bales  .           10,650  9,137 

Broomcorn,  tons                             40  31 

Sugar  Beets,  tons     .               12,091  9,155 

Sugar  Cane,  tons                       6,566  7,176 

Potatoes,  Irish,  Bu.            .377,913  430,773 

Sweetpotatoes,  Bu.                  65,96g  67,275 

Truck  Crops:  Presh, tons( eq.  )  6,5^  6/  8,322 

Processiiag,  tons 

(proc. 'wt.)      3,090  3,229 


Units) 

g5g,2gg 

78 

104 

45 , 751 

113 

69 

53,149 

91 

123 

16,395 

lig 

102 

2,510 

96 

222 

76,253 

93 

(-170 

232 

19,576 

90 

lb4 

1  , 391 , 951 

79 

124 

12, 829 

117 

S3 

40 

129 

100 

10,757 

1  TO 

no 

5,891 

91 

Ill 

361, 21  g 

gg 

105 

62,601 

92 

105 

6,6lg 

79 

99 

2,00g 

96 

154 

Tohacco : 

Plue- cured,  lbs. 

1,153,400 

1,187,505  ' 

S46,693 

97 

97 

Pire-cured,  lhs. 

71,610 

60,010 

95,583 

119 

75 

Burley,  lhs. 

493,973 

601*322 

369,793 

g2 

134 

Bark  air- cured,  lhs. 

43,669 

45,910 

39,918 

95 

109 

Other,  lhs. 

Ig0,l64 

155,715 

159,917 

116  • 

.113 

Peed  Crops: 

3,073,966 

Corn,  Bu. 

3,135,707 

2,582,151 

102 

121 

Oats,  Bu. 

1,347,591 

i,5S3,650 

1,129,976 

85 

119 

Barley,  Bu. 

264, 201 

277,246 

2g5,540 

95 

93 

Grain  Sorghums,  Bu. 

131,600 

106, 9S5 

77,075 

123 

171 

All  Tame  Hay,  tons 

S5,655 

90,477 

79,569 

95 

iog 

Eay  Seeds  4/  Lhs.   (Clean)  436, 600 

403,3S 8 

3ig,56o 

108 

137 

Cover  Crop  Seeds  5 /Lbs. 

166,110 

155, 880 

84,g55 

107 

196 

1946  LIVESTOCK  GOALS:    Bombers  and  Production  with  Comparisons 


Livestock 
and 

Livestock  Products 


Fombers  and  Quantity         :    %  194b  Goal  is  0? 


Suggested  :1945  : 1937-41 :  194~5~  1937-41 
1 946  Goal : Indi  cat  ed : Average : I ndi  cat  ed    Av erage 


^Thousands  of  Units) 

Milk  Cows  on  farms  (Av.for  yr. )  '    g/    25,700  23,575 

Milk  Production  on  farms 

(mil.  lbs.)  '  120,500  g/  123,000  107,903 

Hens  &  Pullets  on  farms  (jan.l)  "40g,063  469, l6l  376,577 

Egg  Prod,  on  farms  (Mil,  doz.)  3,910  4,577  -3,252 

Chickens  Raised  (farm -prod.)  -6g0,000  g21,353  656,464 

Turkeys  Raised  39,700  44,150  30,723 

Hogs:  Sows  to  Parrow  in  Spring  g,360  g,204  7,529 

Sows  to  Parrow  in  Pall    5,54g  4,79g 

Pigs  Saved—Spring  ,   52,000  5l,6g7  46,771 

Pigs  Saved—Pall    35,300  30,40g 

Cattle  and  Calves  (Dec.  31 )  7g,600  g0,200  67,407 

Beef  Cattle  on  farms  (Dec.  31)  39,200  40,600  31,602 

Sheep  and  Lambs  on  farms  (ijec. 31 )      ,  S00  44,g00  52,101 

1/  Acreage  Goal  times  13.0  bushels  per  acre. 

2/  Acreage  Goal  times  12.2  bushels  per  acre.     3/  Includes  1,000,000  bags 

wrinkled  peas.     4/  Includes  alfalfa,  red,  alsike,  sweet  and  ladino  clover; 
'and  lespedeza.    5/  Includes  hairy  vetch,   common  and  Willamette  vetch, 
Austrian  winter  peas,  crimson  clover,   and  common  ryegrass.    £>/  Includes 
asparagus  for  processing,  but  not  cabbage  for  kraut.    ]_/  Excludes  sauerkraut 
and  pickles.      g/  Estimated. 


98 

112 

87 

108 

85 

120 

83 

104 

90 

129 

102 

111 

101 

111 

98 

117 

97 

124 

100 

g6 
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PROPOSED  1946  SUPPORT  PRICES  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS 


The  proposed  1946  support  prices  summarized  in  the  commodity  statement 
are  necessarily  contingent  upon  action  by  the  Congress  providing  funds 
and  authorizations  for  carrying  out  the  program. 

Generally  announced  in  advance  of  the  time  when  fanners  must  plant  their 
crops  or  plan  their  livestock  production,  support  prices  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  food  product  ion  program,.    The  relative  levels  at  which  these' 
support  prices  are  established  constitute  one  of  the  more  important 
devices  available  for  encouraging  the  most  desirable  pattern  of  agri- 
cultural product ion k 

The  chief  legistlative  bases  for  the  support— price  program  are  section 
302  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  supplemented  by 
section  8  of  the  act  of  October  2,  1942,  and  the  so-called  Steagall 
Amendment,  or  section  4  (a)  of  the  act  approved  July  1,  1941,  as 
amended  bv  the  act  of  October  2,  1942 « 

This  legislation  reouires  that  the  basic  crops  —  corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  for  nuts  —  be  supported  at  90  percent  of 
parity  (92-A-  percent  in  the  case  of  cotton)  if  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  disapproved,  regardless  of  whether  a  support  at  such  level  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  needed  wartime  production.    Prices  must  also  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  or  comparable  price 
for  any  nonbasic  commodity  for  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  en- 
courage a  substantial  expansion  of  production. 

Since  prices  generally  must  be  supported  at  about  90  percent  of  parity, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  support  prices  for  some  of  the  more  urgently 
needed  commodities  at  levels  considerably  above  this  level  in  order  to 
assure  prices  attractive  enough  to  obtain  the  necessary  shifts  in 
production. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  War  Food  Administrator  has  asked 
under  the  Steagall  Amendment  for  an  expansion  in  production  of  hogs, 
eggs,  chickens  (excluding  chickens  weighing  less  than  3|  pounds  live 
weight  and  all  broilers),  turkeys,  milk  and  butterfat,  designated 
varities  of  dry  peas,  designated  varieties  of  dry  beans,  soybeans  for 
oil,  flaxseed  for  oil,  peanuts  for  oil,  potatoes,  cured  sweetpotatoes, 
and  American— Egyptian  cotton.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  support  the  prices  of  these  commodities  as  well  as  the  basic 
commodities  —  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  for  nuts — 
at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  for  a  period  extending  until 
2  years  after  the  January  1  following  the  date  on  which  the  President 
or  the  Congress  shall  have  proclaimed  hostilities  to  have  ended. 

In  addition  to  the  commodities  for  which  support  prices  have  been 
formally  proclaimed  under  the  Steagall  Amendment  or  for  Which  loans 
are  specifically  required  by  legislation,  support  prices  or  loans  are 
proposed  for  1946  for  a  number  cf  other  cOiOmodities,  including  sugar 
beets,  sugarcane,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  vegetables  for-  canning,  and 
a  number  of  grass  and  legume  seeds. 

Support— price  programs  are  carried  out  through  purchase  of  commodities 
for  military  and  other  governmental  uses,  including  purchases ' out  of 
the  30  percent  of  the  tariff  revenues  appropriated  by  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  or  through  loans,  purchases, 
and  other  operations  conducted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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WHEAT  GOAL  FOR  1946  CROP 


Wheat  requirements  out  of  domestic  production  in  1946-47  are  calculated  to  be 
about  887  million  bushels,  which  is  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  1,095  million 
bushel  disappearance  estimated  for  1945-46.    This  reduction  i»  requirements  is 
largely  a  reduction  in  exports  (including  military  relief  feeding  and  War  Food 
Administration  shipments)  and  feed,  which  combined  would  be  reduced  from  about 
395  million  bushels  to  250  million  bushels.    It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  military  food' and  use  for  industrial' alcohol.  Civilian 
consumption  per  capita  in  1946-47  is  expected  to  continue  at  current  levels  of 
about  3.7  bushels  per  capita. 

Yfheat  requirements  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1946,  are  projected  as  follows, 


in  million  bushels: 

Food  requirements  Million  bushels 

Civilian  500 

Non -civilian  27 

Total  527 

Industrial  and  other  noa-focd  requirements 

Feed  150 

Seed  80 

Alcohol  J£ 

Total                      .  .  270 

Exports  and  shipments  100 

Total  requirements  897 

Stocks 

Beginning  of  year    1/  325 

End  of  year    1/  325 

Net  change  0 

Imports    2/  10 

Net  requirements  from  1946  domestic  production  887 

Acres  required    2./      (million  acres)  68.2 

Assuming  a  carry-over  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  1946-47  marketing  year  of 


325  million  bushels  and  imports  of  low  quality  wheat  of  10  million  bushels,  a 
1946  crop  of  wheat  of  about  887  million  bushels  would  be  required.    With  an 
average  yield  of  13.0  bushels  per  seeded  acre  (the  1935-44  average),  this  require- 
ment could  be  produced  on  68.2  million  acres.    This  compares  with  the  goal  for 
1945  of  67.7  million  acres,  the  prospective  1945  acreage  of  68.6  million,  the  1945 
wartime  capacity  study  of  68.2  million,  and  the  1937-41  average  of  69.3  million. 


1/  A  carry-over  July  1,  1946  of  325  million  bushels  is  predicated  on  a  194.5  crop 
1,085  million  bushels  (June  indication). 

2/  Imports  would  be  of  low  quality  wheat,  on  which  there  is  no  import  quota. 

3/  Seeded  acreage,  assuming  a  national  yield  of  13.0  bushels,  the  1935-44  average. 

P&MA      FSB  II/23/I+5 
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While  an  acreage  of  68.2  million  acres  with  average  yields  would  give  us  what 
we  need,-  it  is  also  about  as  much  as  we  can  get  and.  still  maintain  our  acreage  of 
oil-bearing  crops,  crops  which  will  produce -mor-e -feed-  per  acre  than  wheat  and 
summer  fallow. 

The  encroachment  of  sorghums  in  the  Southwest  eased  somewhat  in  194-5,  which' 
should  increase  the  acreage  available  for  winter  wheat  this  fall.  '-'Promise  of 
fairly  good  yields  is  indicated  by  the  June  crop  report.    Continued  favorable 
prospeets  would  tend  to  encourage  an  expansion  in  spring  wheat  acreage.  The 
shortage  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  is  an  inducement  to  ask  for  as  large  or  larger 
acreage  in  the  soft  red  winter  States  as  in  194-5.    However,  feed  will  take  a  pari 
of  this  maintained  or  increased  production  in  those  States. 

It  is  believed  that  present  wheat  prices,  and  provisions  for  continued  price 
supports,  are.  adequate  to  attain  the  goal  and  tha^,  storage  and  other  facilities 
will  be  reasonably  adequate'.    Machinery  will  continue  tight,'  particularly  in  the 
fall  of  19A5,  but  it  is  expected  that  machinery  for  harvesting  the  194-6  crop 
will  be  easier  than  for  the  194-5  crop.    Under  a  labor  shortage  farmers  tend  to 
shift  to  the  less  intensive  crops,  such  as  wheat.    Accordingly, -even  if  the 
farm  supply  situation  continues  tight,  it  would  be  less  of  a  determent  to 
wheat  production  than  to  many  other  farm  crops. 
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All  Wheat:    Suggested  Planted  Acreage  for  1946,  with  Comparisons 


1 Q/  5 

1945  : 

19Z.6 

State 

:  1937-41 

:  1943 

19/7 
X744 

19/  *5 

ill  UdUcU  < 

Wartime  : 

•     A  *^7P"PP  CfP> 

.  uO'lj. 

r    tive  : 

Capacity  3/  : 

T 

h  0  u  s  a 

n  d  Ac 
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Maine 
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2 

p 

2 

A. 

p 
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2 

N.  Y. 

:  314 
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360 

pu  j 

3^0 
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( 3  ^o  ^ 
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62 
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1  p 
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90 

79 

I J 

90 

Pa. 

:  971 
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Q55 

"PP 
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69.311 
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1/  1940-41  average 

2/  Net  planted  acreage  which  excludes  the  acreage  of  abandoned  winter  wheat  that  is 
reseeded  to  spring  wheat  (for  all  columns  except  1945  prospective  acreage  which 
is  not  yet  available.) 

Figures  in  parentheses  are  1946  State  adjustment  committee  suggestions. 
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RYE  GOAL  FOR  I9U6  CROP 

The  committee  at  first  set  up  requirements  for  I9H6-H7  which  would  take  a  million 
more  acres,  "but  then  "brought  them  in  line  with  the  largest  acreage  which  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  obtain.     The  larger  requirements  called  for  the  following, 
in  million  bushels:    Pood  9,  feed  15,  seed  8,  alcohol  and  spirits  10,  net 
exports  2,  net  increase  in  carry-over  3*2  (to  10),  making  total  requirements 
5+7»2  million  bushels.    With  an  average  yield  of  12.2  bushels  per  harvested  acre, 
about  3*37  million  acres  would  be  needed. 

If  this  larger  requirement  were  to  be  met,  it  would  involve  an  acreage  expansion 
which  would  be  far  beyond  possible  attainment  unless  resort  were  made  to  price 
inducements,  such  as   was;  made  in  the  case  of  flax  in  I9U5.     Such  action  does 
not  seem  warranted  considering  the  nature  of  the  commodity    and  that  wheat 
supplies  will  be  ample  to  take  care  of  bread-grain  food  requirements. 

Rye  requirements  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  19^-6,  are  projected  as  follows, 


in  million  bushels: 

Pood  requirements  Million  bushels 

Civilian  9.0 

Non-civilian   0 

Total  9.0 

Industrial  and  other  non-food  requirements 

Feed  12.0 

Seed  7.5 

Alcohol  and  spirits  7«0 

Total  26.5 

Exports  1.0 

Total  requirements  3&. 5 

Stocks 

Beginning  of  year  6.8 

End  of  year  7-0 

Wet  increase  0.2 

Imports  2.0 

Net  requirements  from  19^-6  domestic  production      J>k.  J 

Acres  required    l/     (million  acres)  2.8 


Assuming  a  carry-over  July  1,  19^6  of  6.8  million  bushels,  imports  of  2.0 
million  bushels,  and  a  carry-over  on  June  30,  I9U7  of  7.0  million  bushels,  a 
I9U6  crop  of  rye  of  3U. 7  million  bushels  would  be  required.     With  an  average 
yield  of"  12. 2  bushels  per  harvested  acre,  about  2.8  million  acres  would  need 
to  be  harvested  to  meet  this  requirement.    This  would  be  above  the  19^5  goal 
of  2.52  million  acres,  the  prospective  acreage  for  harvest  in  19^5  of  2.25 
million,  and  the  I9U5  wartime  capacity  study  of  2.55  million  acres.     It  would 
be  below  the  1937-^4-1  average  of  3.7  million  acres. 


1/    Harvested  acreage,  assuming  a  national  yield  of  12.2  bushels,  the  1935-HU 
average. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  acreages  "by  States  indicates  that  2,785,000  acres  might  be 
obtained,  which,  if  average  yields  were  obtained,  would  approximate  requirements. 
This  acreage,  however,  is  about  the  maximum  that  can  be  obtained.     The  reason  for 
this  is_that  any  appreciable  increase  in  rye  production  that  would  not  be  absorbed 
for  feed  locally  would  have  to  come  in  j  or  8  principal  states,  Wisconsin,  Minneso 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  —  geographically,  the 
Great  Plains  States.  ■  In  these  States,  rye  has  been  declining  in  acreage  since 
wheat  restrictions  were  removed;  they  harvested  72  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total  rye 
acreage  in  19^2  and  59  percent  in  19^5*    Eye  can  no  longer  compete  with  wheat 
yields  per  acre  nor  with  wheat  income  per  acre.    Exceptions  are  on  some  of  the  ' 
poorer  soils,  particularly  in  sandy  areas,  where  rye  withstands  blowing  during 
winter  better,  such  as  in  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska.    Wheat  plant  breeding  work 
has  outdistanced  work  with  rye. 

The  opportunities  for  increasing  rye  acreage,  instead  of  in  the  traditional 
location  of  the  Great  Plains  States,  appears  more  likely  in  some  unusual  places, 
such  as  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  the  southwest,  and  some  of  the  south-eastern 
and  south  Atlantic  States.     In  these  locations,  additional  rye  acreage  would  not 
result  in  any  significant  additions  to  commercial  rye  supply,  because  it  would  be 
largely  absorbed  for  livestock  feed. 

It  is  believed  that  present  rye  prices  are  probably  adequate  to  attain  the 
suggested  goal,  and  that  labor,  machinery,  storage  and  other  facilities  are 
adequate.    However,  to  meet  the  goal  it  would  be  desirable  and  probably  necessary 
to  inform  growers  of  the  needed  increase  in  acreage  in  19^+6. 
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Rye:     Suggested  Harvested  Acreage  for  I9U6  With  Comparisons 
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1/    June  11,  I9U5  Crop  Report 

2/    J'igpir e s  in  parentheses  are  I9U6  State  adjustment  committee  suggestions' 
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RICE 


Requirements:    Upon  a  review  of  requirements  for  rice  it  was  estimated  that 
about  19,000,000  bags  would  constitute  the  need  from  the  19U6  crop.     This  is 
made  up  of  .the  following  major,  items.-:  '."Civilian—  S , 358 ,000 ;  Military — 500,000; 
Exports  and  Shipment s— S, 3 50, 000;  Seed— 900,000;  ^on-food  and  Feed — 3^3,000. 
It  is  Questionable  whether  the  requirement  of  one  million  bags  for  the  - 
liberated  ar^as  in  the  Exports  and.  Shipments  requirement  would  constitute  an 
effective  demand,  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  such  claimants  would  be 
able  to  make ' satisfactory  financial  arrangements  for  purchase  of  rice  in  the 
U.  S.  or  would  be  willing  to  purchase  such  rice  at  market  prices  which  will 
exist  for  U.   S.  supplies.     The  -  remainder  of  the  requirements  for  foreign 
claimants  under  Exports  and  Shipments  are  considered  reasonable  and  likely 
to  materialize. 

It  appears  probable  that  supplies  of  rice  in  the  Far  last  will  increase:  after 
I9U6  and  that-"  as  a  result  requirements:  from  the  U.  -  S.  19U7  crop  will,  likely 
be  substantially  reduced  below  prospective  requirements  for  the  19^6  crop. 
This  would  mean  a  reduction  in  acreage  in  19^7  and  a  consequent  decrease  in 
the  seed  requirement  from  the  19^6  crop. 

Production  Capacity:     State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  have  submitted 
data  indicating  a  production  capacity  of  1,530*000  acres  for  19U6,  with 
capacities  for  individual  States  given  as  follows:    Arkansas— 230 ,000; 
Louisiana — 600,000;  Texas — UOO.OOO;  and  California — 250,000.     These  estimates 
appear  to  represent  maximum  capacity  -  and  consider  it  questionable  whether 
such  a  capacity  could  be  maintained  over  an  extended  period  of  years  without 
a  substantial  increase  in  capital  investment  for  irrigation  and-  other 
production  facilities  and  without  bringing  new  land  under  rice  cultivation. 
Considerable  rice  land  has  been  cropped  continuously  without,  normal  rotation 
during  the  war  period  and  it  is  .believed  that  such  intensive  cultivation  is 
not  desirable  in  the  future.  ...  • 

Suggested  Coal:     In  view  of  the  considerations  with  reference  to  requirements 
and  production  capacity,  it  is  believed  that  provision  should  be  made  for. , 
the  production  of  about  19,000,000  bags  of  milled -rice  which  would  require  an 
acreage  goal  of  1,^05,000  acres  based  on  an  average  yield  of  bushels  per 

acre  and  a  normal  milling  outturn  from  the  rough  rice.     The  yield  of  H6.U 
bushels  per  acre  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  yield  for  the  past 
5  years,  but  should  be  .attained  under  normal  weather  conditions  since  the 
suggested  acreage  goal  is  somewhat  less  than  planted  acreages  during  the 
past  5  years.     It  is  probable  that  any  reduction  in  acreage  would  tend  to 
be  from  the  less  productive  land  and  therefore  yields  would  be  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  past  5  years. 

The  recommended  goal  of  1,U05»000  acres  is  the  same  as  the  19^5  goal  acreage 
but  is  approximately  7  percent  below  the  planted  acreage  in  19^5«  ^n 
breaking  the  goal  down  between  the  States,  the  State  goals  have  been  set  at 
a  uniform  percentage  below  the  19^5  Planted  acreage. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:     It  is  expected  that  labor  and  production 
supplies  will  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  recommended  I9U6  goal  since  larger 
acreages  were  produced  during  the  war  period  when  labor  and  production  supplies 
were  less  plentiful  than  they  will  be  during  194-6. 
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Marketing  Facilities;  .  Marketing  facilities  should  "be  adequate  to  handle  the 
cron  from  I,^05i000  acres  which  would  provide  a  smaller  production  than  in 
recent  years  when  the  crop  was  marketed  without  serious  difficulty.  Milling 
capacity  is  more  than  adequate  to  handle  production  from  the  I9U6  goal  since 
even  during  the  war  years  most  mills  did  not  operate  during  the  entire  year. 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement:    In  view  of  the  present  favorable  trices 
for  rice  and  apparent  adequacy  of  production  and  marketing  facilities,  it  is 
not  "believed  that  any  special  programs  will  "be  required  to  attain  the  recom- 
mended-goal  of  1,U05,000  acres.     In  discussing  goals  with  farmers ,  it  is 
suggested  that  they  "be  advised  of  the  possibility  of  a  reduced  demand  for  U.  S. 
rice  from,  the  19^7  cror>  since,  it  appears  probable  that  supplies  of  rice  in  the 
Far  East  will  increase  after  19^+6 ,  thereby,  reducing  requirements  against  the 
I9U7  U.   S.  crop. . '. 


RICE: 

Suggested 

State  Goals 

for  I9U6 

State 

:  Suggested  I9H6  Goal: 

Acreage  : 

6jo  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

and  . 

:  Production 

:Acres  : 

■  19U5  : 

1937-^1  : 

19U5  : 

1937-1+1 

Region 

Indicated  : 

Indicated  : 

1,000  3u. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Ark. 

12,995 

260 

279 

191 

93 

136 

La. 

20,525 

5^0 

579 

507 

93 

107 

Tex. 

16,655 

370 

Uoo 

287 

93 

129 

South 

50,235 

1,170 

1,258 

985 

93 

119 

Calif. 

lU.985  . 

235 

253 

133 

93  .  ■ 

173 

West 

lU,9S5 

235 

253 

133 

93 

173 

U.  S. 

65,220 

1,U05 

1,511 

1,118 

93 

125 

Proposed  Price  Surroort:    Nonrecourse  loans  at  90  rjercent  of  the  oarity  price 
as  of  August  1,  19^+6,  will  be  made  available  to  farmers  and  cooperative 
associations  on  rough  rice  produced  in  19^-6  and  stored  on  farms  or  in 
warehouses.     The  specific  schedule  of  loan  rates  with  differentials  for 
location,  variety,  grade,  and  milling  quality  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date.     The  loans  will  be  available  from  Sentember  1,  I9U6  to  February  28,  19*+7» 
They  will  mature  on  June  30,  I9U7  in  southern  States  and  on  July  31,  19^7  in 
California,  or  earlier  upon  demand. 
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1946  Goals  —  Dry  Beans  - 


-  Pago  1 


Suggested  NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Production  Goals  For  Discussion 

1946  Purposes  Only 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS  ' 


Requirements:.  Requirements  for  dry  edible  beans  in  1946-47,  in- 
cluding an  allowance  for  seed  for  planting  in  1947  and  a  small  in- 
crease in  July..  1947  carry-over,  have  been  estimated  at  15,350,000  bags 
of  100-lbs.,  cleaned  basis.    By  claimants  or  by  use,  this  requirement 
is  made  up  as  follows: 

1,000  bags,  cleaned 

U.  S.  Civilians  12,125 

Military,  Exports  and  Shipments  1,800 

Seed  1,400 

Stocks,  July  1,  1947       '  "  1,500 

Total  16,823  ' 

Less  Carry- in  July  1,  1946  -                  1,475  ..."  - 

Net  -Requirement        .  '"  15,350 

production  of  this  quantity  and  distribution  in  accordance  with  the 
above  requirements  would  allow,  far  .  civilians  about- the  same  per_j3apita 
consumption  as  in  the  5-year  period  1935-39,  i.e.  about  8.7-  pounds  per  ,  • 
person.  -  The  total  quantity  allowed  for  civilians,  is  greater  than:  in 
1935-39,  due  to  increase  in  population,      .  ',.*-. 

In  viewing  prospects  for  exports  from  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
it  appears  that  in -1946-47 -  only  normal  quantities,  may  be  shipped  to* 
Puerto  Rico,  other  possessions  and  exported  to  Cuba;  also  a  small 
amount  may  be  required  to  meet  the  seed  demand.     It"  is  estimated  these, 
requirements  together  with  military  will  -total  about  1,8  million  bags. 

The  domestic  seed  allowance  provides  sufficient  beans  .to  plant  about 
2,000,000  acres  in  1947  at.  an' average  U.  S,  seeding  rate  of  43.  pounds 
per  acre  and  to  plant  commercial,  farmland  city  gardens  in  1946, 

Stated  requirements  by  classes  appear  to.be  out  of  line  with  the. nation's 
capacity  to  produce  the  various  classes " under  the  normal  balance' of  pro- 
duction,- and  out . of  line  with- obtainable  production  under  reasonably 
normal  price  relationships  among  the  classes.    Requirements  by  classes, 
compared  to  the-  nation' s  estimated  capacity  to  produce  are  as  follows 
in  approximate  .figures:   -  -  .  .  . 


:      All       :     White..     .  .  :  Red     :  Other 

Claimant  .  .      :  Classes:  :  Classes  : .Pinto  : Kidney: . Classes 

1,000  100-lb.  Bags,;  Cleaned  . 

U.  S.  Civilians     '  12,125     •  7,900  1,800  '    700    ■  1,725 

Military,  Exports  and  Shipments      1,800  1,170  o      420  l/    210  l/ 

Seed                                                       1,400  560  140  .     30      ■  670 

Total  15,325  5  9,630  1,940    l7l50  *2;6C5 

Increase  in  stocks  25 

Estimated  Capacity  to  produce        15,350        9,800  2,500        850  2,200 

1/  Division  between  the  indicated  clas-ses  for  Exports  and  Shipments 
estimated  by  the  committee. 


Recent  history  indicates  that  white  and  pinto  bean  production  can  be  obtained 
in  excess  of  stated  requirements,  while  for  red  kidneys  and  "other  classes"  the 
opposite  appears  to  be  true.     Therefore,  the  committee  proposes  a  1S46  acreage 
goal  that  should  produce  about  the  normal  balance  of  classes  within  the  total 
requirement  of  15,350,000  bags.     The  suggested  acreage  goal  is  also  in  line  with 
the  estimated  acreage  capacity. 

Acreage  Goals j     Production  of  the  total  requirement  of  15,350,000  bags  (cleaned 
basis)  or  lib  out  16.5  million  bags  (uncleaned)with  an  average  yield  of  831 
pounds  per  acre  (the  U.S.  5-year  average  1937-41  or  1940-44)  would  require  the 
seeding  in  1946  of  2  million  acres.     This  compared  with  1,976,000  acres  seeded 
in  1945  (July  1  Crop  Report)  which  also  is  about  the  1937-41  average  seeded 
acreage.     To  attain  this  goal  and  the  suggested  balance  of  classes  based  on 
capacity,  the  committee  suggests  an  acreage  distribution  among  the  various 
States  as  shown  in  the  following  table; 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 


State 
Region 

:       Suggested  1946  Goal 

:  Acreage 

\%  Acreage  'Goal  is  of 

:  Production 
:     (Unc leaned) 

;  Acreage 

:         1945         :  1937-41 
Indicated  : 

:     1945  : 
:  Indicated  \ 

1937-41 

Maine 

i  1,000  100-lb.. 

:  bags 

t  55 

t    1,066  1  " 
:  5 

l;000 
:  5 

1.U0U 

:          "  9 

:  Perc( 
:          100  i 

mt 

56 

vt. 

N.Y. 

:  6 

:  1 

:  1 

:  2 

:          100  : 

50 

!  1,046 

!  125 

:  108 

:  156 

:          116  : 

80 

N,E.     j  1,107 

131 

J-  *~j  J- 

:  114 

:  167 

115 

78 

Mich. 
Minn. 
Hebr. 
Wi  s . 

!  4,998 

:  600 

!  603 

571 

:          100  • 

105 

!  28 

:  5 

:    '  61 

!        "      3  " 

:  83 

167 

616 

:  50 

:  53 

:  24 

;            94  : 

208 

:  5 

:  1 

:  1 

3 

100  j 

33 

N.  C. 

i  5,647 

:     .  656 

653 

:  601 

:            99  ; 

109 

Tex,        j  7 

:            5  - 

5  • 

:          100  : 

«• 

South 

!  7 

:            5  j 

5 

100  j 

Ariz. 

Calif, 

Colo. 

Idaho 
Kansas  • 
Mont, 

N.  Mex.  j 
W.  Dak,  i 
Or  eg, 

Utah  : 
Wash.  ' 
Wyo. 

20 

:          14  • 

15  . 

14  i 

93  : 

100 

:  4,616 

:  350 

327 

371 

107  ! 

94 

:  1,463 

i        350  : 

348  j 

;        378  ! 

:          101  j 

93 

1,832 

:         125  . 

117 

116 

107  j 

108 

1  ! 

mm 

229 

18  : 

18 

19  ! 

100  '; 

95 

785  j 

260  j 

271  : 

238  j 

96  : 

109 

5  ! 

1  : 

1  : 

100  : 

7 

1  : 

1  : 

2  i 

100  : 

50 

31  ; 

5  : 

5  : 

6  : 

100  : 

83 

42  ! 

4  : 

4  ; 

3  : 

100  : 

133 

!  ■         972  : 

80  j 

87  : 

60  ; 

92  : 

133 

West  ! 

10,002  : 

1,208  j 

1,194  ; 

1,208  : 

101  ; 

100 

U.S. 

!       16,763  j 

.    2,000  i 

1,976  : 

1,977  : 

101  t 

101 

Suggested  acreages  in  California  and  New  York  call  for  the  greatest  increases 
in  1946.  State  workers  in  these  States  have  indicated  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pansion to  the  extent  suggested.  The  proposal  to  establish  the  Michigan  goal 
below  estimated  capacity  is  based  .on  likely  increases  in  sugar  beet  acreage 
in  1946  and  on  the  fact  that  Michigan  bean  yields  and  quality  in  the  past  few 
years  have  been  abnormally  low.  To  a  lesser  extent  the  same  applies  to 
Colorado,  It  is  necessary  that  a  concerted  educational  program  be  undertaken 
if  this  level  of  production  is  attained. 

Proposed  Support  Price:     The  price  support  -program  for  the  19*46  crop  of  dry 
beans  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Suggested  g,  DEP-RTkEr  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 

production  Goals        PRODUCTION  AKD  MARKETI KG  ADMITS  ELATION 
-  FIELD-SERVICE  BWCH 

Nov.  23,  19I+5  , 
■  DRY  EDIBLE.  PEAS  •  :  ' 

Dry  smooth  peas  and  dry  wrinkled  peas  are  considered  separately  in  this  report, 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  uses /of  the  two  types  differ.  -The  smooth  classes  are 
desired  for  human  food  in  dry  form.     The  wrinkled  types'  of  peas  are  more  desirable 
for'':  food  in  green  form,  either  fresh,  canned,  or  frozen.    Wrinkled  pea  seed, 
amounting  to  1  to  1.1  ..million  hags  will  he  needed.    The  seed-Will  he  used  for 
garden  peas  and  Canning  pea  acreages. 

Smooth  Peas  ■•  .  - 

Dry  smooth  peas  are  produced  mostly  in  the  Palouse.  area  of  Washington  and  Idaho 
and  in  Umatilla  County  of  Oregon.    Reserve  stocks  will  have  disappeared  hy 
July  1,  19^6,  -due  mainly  to  ,a  short  supply  of- "beans,  which  has  caused  a  substitution 
of  peas  for  the  "beans  requested*     -  '         -  ' 

Uncertainty,  however,  surrounds  19^6-^7  requirements  for  U.  S.  dry  smooth  peas. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  foreign  claimants  have  stated  requirements  "beyond 
June  30»  19^6,  and  very  few  "beyond  December  31t  19^-5 •     Domestic  requirements  are 
the  only  ones  which  might  he  assumed^to  he, estimated. with  any  degree  of  certainty  ' 
at  this  time.     Domestic  requirements  for  drypeas,  of  course,  are  small  compared 
to  quantities  produced  for  shipment  out  of  the  country  .during  the  war  years.  Por 
example,  the  following  are  "the 'stated  requirements  .for  .the  current  year  19U5— U6: 

Requirements  19^5-^6  ■ 

Civilians  .  .  .  -.  .  .   1,275.0 

Military  and  War  Services    551*7 

Lend-lease,  Liberated  Areas  and  Exports    10,373.1 

U.  S.  Seed   1,200.0  1/ 

Export  Seed   5O.O 

Total    .  ,   .  ,  *  .  .  -  .  .  .  13.UU9.S 


Supplies  19^5-^6 

Carry-ih  July  f,  I5U5   3,036 

Crop  '(Estimated  clean  basis  -  Sept.  Crop  Report,  BAE)  .  U.370 

Total  .„-'.    ....  7,^06 


1/  -assumes  .500 ,000  bags  for  processing  and  garden  pea  seed  and 
700,000.  bags  to  plant  a  I9U6  dry  pea  goal  of  500,000  acres  at 
lUO  pounds  of  peas  per  acr'e. 


Civilian  food  and  seed  requirements  and  an  estimated  carry-out  of  U00,000  bags  are 
an  a  firm  basis.    Subtracting  the  relatively  firm  requirements  for  civilians, 
military,  and  expected  carry-over  from  the  estimated  I9H5-U6  supply  of  7,^06,000" 
bags  leaves  about  U,029 ;000'  bags* to " meet  an  export  requirement  as  originally  stated 
of  over  10,000,000  bags.  •  "  '-'      '  ' 

General  statements  are  available  to  the' goal  committee  indicating  that  some  U.  S. 
peas  will  be  required  for  use' in  foreign  countries  in  19^6-^7,  but  quantities -are 
not  specified.    UMRRA  has  stated  that  it  will  take  "all  the  peas  that  can  be 
produced."    However,  the  committee  feels  that  with  -the  war  over  in  Europe, 
agricultural  crop  production  in  those  countries  should  be  well  on  the  way  to 
recovery  in  19^-6,  so  that  needs  for  dry  peas  from  the  U.  S.  for  relief  feeding  in 
Euro-oe  should  not  be  as  great  in  I9U7  as  in  I9U6. 


1 


-  2  - 


Pacinc'thS  lufth  or  other  conditions  in  the 

pacific  theatre,  hut  the  committee  feels  justified  in  raising  considerable 

o'n  t^Srf  tVT  t0.^.P^Vf  thS  PaCifiC  ^  dry  peas  in 

of  1?U6  ueas SL :W$  ^a!8^m  aW-    ThQ  earliest  P°Bsihle,time  of  arrival  - 
lLWial%  -  f  ni1>ed  Sta:tels  t0'  those  distant  areas  would  he  late  1Q46  or 

early  1947.  According  to  -data'  from -the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural LlitteS ' 
China  produced  and  apparently  ••Consumed  most  .of  an  average  of  more  lan  -h^L?  n!* 
bags  of  100  pounds  each  of  peas-  during  the  iiv^ar^dl^^^  miUl°n 

t0  a?f6P*  Unlimited  WtieSofpeas  from  the 
united  btates  as  late  as  1947,  the  committee  feels  that  a  reasonable  compromise 

fol  wo5ld?KStn^  kn0Wn  and  °a5im-  Production  which  U^TcaUs 

for  would  he  the  most  justifiable  course  of  action  to  take  at  this  time.  ,  Such  a 

'ZSSFZ^  T  °Pln"i0^  r°Uld  0311  f°r  a  Potion  ^mewhat  beloC^urrent 
levels.    Wlth  average  production  conditions  400,000  acres  of  dry  smooth  peas  * 
should  provide  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  requirements.-  About  ^00,006  bags 
of  peas  would  be  available  for  export  and  military  and  war  service;.  § 

Requirements- 1946-47  -- 

Civilian  .  .  .  .  .'.  .         ,  .  ........  1  000 

Military  and  War  Services:  ..........         552    1/  " 

Export  Seed    ....  .  ,  .  .......        56  ~' 

Carry-out   200         '  ' 

Available  for  export;.  ..  1,953 

'  .      .       .      .  Total  ...................  11,675 

1    1   1  •  1 

•  ;  •  Supplies  1946-47 

Carry-in  UOO 

Crop  (Estimated  clean  basis    4,275  5/ 


Total 


4,675 


1/  Assumes  that  1946-47  requirements  might  be  equal  to 
1945-46  requirements  and  that  decreased  requirements  in 
Europe  will  be  offset  by  increased  requirements  in  the 
Pacific.  ' 

2/  Assumes  500,000  bags  for  processing  and  garden  pea 
seed  and  420,000  bags  to  plant  a  postwar  'acreage  of 
300,000  acres  believed  to  be  desirable. 
If  200,000  commercial  stocks.    No  government  stocks, 
4/  Supply  minus  firm  requirement. 
5.1  Estimated  1946  crop  from  a  smooth  pea  goal  of 
400,000  planted  acres.    Yield  1172  pounds  per  acre,  91,2 
percent  clean. 


■A  goal  of  400,000  acres  of  smooth  peas  is  suggested.  Such  an  acreage  can  be  grown 
in  established  rotations  without  soil  injury  and  represents  about  the  best  balance 
in  use  of  land  and  a  minimum  of  other  crop  displacement.  >  '  - 

Labor,  machinery,  and  marketing  facilities  are  probably  adequate  to  handle  the 
Crops  from  more  than  750,000  acres  if  expanded  acreages  were  confined  to  recognized 
growing  areas.    Processing  and  marketing  difficulties  have  been  experienced  each 
time  production  has  been  attempted  in  new  areas. 


-  3  - 


Because  of  the  almost  continued  Use  of  their  land  during  recent  years  for  the 
production  of  soil-depleting  cash  cror»s  resulting  in  decreased  fallowing  and  other 
moisture  and  soil  conservation  practices,  and  because  of  the  relatively  high  income 
derived  from  "both  wheat  and  peas,  growers  are  indicating  a  reluctance  to  continue 
to  plant  continued  large  acreages  to  dry  peas.     Thus,  unless  it  is  more  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  large  foreign  requirements  are  firm  and  essential,  this 
committee  is  unwilling  to  ask  growers  to  plant  more  than  UOO.OOO  acres  to  dry 
smooth  peas  in  I9U6. 

Wrinkled  Peas 


In  addition  to  smooth  peas,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  1,000,000  "bags  of 
wrinkled  peas  will  he  required  for  19U7  plantings  of  processing  and  garden  peas. 
This  assumes  some  reduction  in  the  processing  levels  as  well  as  in  market  and  city 
gardens,    A^out  90*000  acres  will  he  required.    Ho  specific  acreage  is  recommended 
since  most  of  this  type  of  peas  is  -produced  under  commercial  growers'  contracts. 
It  is  recommended,  however,  that  growers  be  advised  to  secure  growing  contracts 
before  planting  acreages  to  wrinkled  peas. 

Suggested  Goal 


Goals  for  all  dry  peas  are  recommended  for  the  six  leading  pea- producing  States: 
Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  North  Dakota.     It  is  expected 
that  some  acreages  will  be  planted  in  other  States.     However,  such  plantings 
should  not  be  encouraged  since  facilities  for  handling  the  crop  probably  will  not 
be  available  for  more  than  normal  plantings  in  such  States. 

DRY  PEAS  -  Suggested  State  Goals  for  19U6 


:      ■  Suggested  I9U6  Goal 

Acreage 

jo  Acreage  Goal 

State 

:Production  : 

Acreage 

(All  Peas)  : 

(All  Peas)  is  of 

:     Smooth  l/ : 

Smooth  :  Total 

H937- 

:  I9UU  : 

I9U5  : 

1937- 

...          :  : 

:      Peas  : 

Peas  : 

•  • 

Ind,  : 

19Ul 

:           :  Ind. 

-    thousands  - 

-  thousands 

percent  - 

Michigan 

7 

Wisconsin 

7 

3 

3 

North  Dakota 

75 

S 

8 

11 

11 

73  73 

Montana 

35 

3 

28 

21 

Uo 

28 

133 

70  100 

Idaho 

1,295 

115 

150 

62 

225 

15S 

2^2 

67  95 

Wyoming 

1 

2 

Colorado 

200 

Uo 

UO 

uu 

U6 

U6 

91 

87  87 

Washington 

21U 

239 

135 

3^9 

25S 

177 

67  91 

Oregon 

30U 

20 

25 

u 

52 

3S 

625 

Ug  66 

Total 

^,55^ 

Uoo 

U90 

280 

727 

5UU 

173 

67  89 

1/    Un,cleaned,  100-lb.  bags. 


Price  Recommendation. 

Support  prices  for  dry  smooth  peas  at  90  percent  of  the  comparable  price  as  of 
July  1,  I9U6  will  be  provided  growers  in  accordance  with  the  Steagall  Amendment. 
An  indication  of  what  that  support  may  be  is  that  90  percent  of  parity  on 
August  15,  19U5  would  reflect  an  average  of  $3*25  per  hundred  pounds  of  peas, 
thresher  run,  which,  after  normal  cleaning,  would  grade  U.S.  No.  1. 


f 
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Suggested  HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Production  Goals  For  Discussion  , 

1946  Purposes  Only 

OILCROPS 


Sunamary:     The  requirement  for  soybean  oil  in  1946-47  to  meet  unrestricted 
demand  at  approximately  the"  1945  level  of  prices  is  estimated  at  1,300  million 
pounds,  equivalent  to  145  million  bushel-s  of  •  soybeans  for  crushing  and  export. 
Other  requirements  for  soybeans  would  bring  the  total  requirement  to  about 
190  million  bushels.     Tot? I  requirements  for. peanuts  are  estimated  at  1,720 
million  pounds  or  860,000  tons,  farmers'   stock,  with  edible  requirements  about 
5  percent  less  than  , in  1944-45. 

Unrestricted  demand  for  all  drying  oils  in  1946-47  is  estimated  at  one  billion 
pounds,  which  would  be  second  'only  to  the  record  consumption  in  1941.     Of  this 
total,  approximately  72  percent  would,  be  linseed  oil  compared  with  57  percent 
linseed  oil  in  1935-39.  '  A  total  crush  of  37  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  would 
be  needed,  or  a  total  new  supply  of  42  million  gross  bushels  including  an 
allowance  lor  seed  and  loss.     Imports  may  not  be  greater  than  10  million  ' 
bushels.    A  domestic  flaxseed  production  of  32  million  bushels  will  be  needed. 

Production  capacity  for  oilcrops  is  in  excess  of  the  goals  suggested. 

The  suggested  goal  for  soybeans  is  177  million,  bushels  from  9,500,000  acres 
harvested  for  beans.     The  suggested  goal  for  peanuts  is  1,720  million  pounds 
(860,000  tons),  farmers'   stock,  from  2,500,000  acres 'picked  and  threshed. 
The  suggested  goal  for  flaxseed  is  32  million  bushels  from  4,200,u00  planted 
acres ...  . 

Ho  serious  lab©!?,  -  production,  or.  marketing 'problems  are  anticipated  in  meet- 
ing the  goals  suggested. 

Soybeans    -  -   

Requirements: 


1.  Population,  including  military,  142.2  million. 

2.  national  income  130  to  140  billion  dollars. 

5.     Demand  for  edible  fat  at  1945  prices,  at  least  50  pounds  per 
capita  or  34  pounds  per  capita  excluding  butter.     This  would 
mean  a  total  domestic  demand,  excluding  butter,  of  at  least 
4, '835  million  pounds  of  refined  edible  oils  and  fats. 


4.  Exports  and  shipments  of  about  550  million  pounds,  of  which 
450  million  pounds  would  be  lard.     This  would  be  larger  than 
the  1^37-41  average  of  354  million  pounds  of  eaible  fats  and 
oils  (excluding  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,   and  copra),  but  would 
be  less  than  in  1945-46. 

5.  Hon-food  uses  of  edible  oils,  including  refining  foots  and 
loss,  230  million  pounds. 

6.  Total  requirements  for  edible  fats  and  oils,  excluding  butter: 

Domestic  consumption,  refined  •  '  4,835 
Fxports  and  shipments  550 
^on-food  uses,  foots  and  loss  280 

Total  5,665  mil.  lb. 
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7.    Prospective  supplies: 

(1)     Imported  oils  used  in  edible  products, 
1946-47  with  comparisons 


Calendar  year 

!  1946-47 
.  probable 

Average 
1937-41 

i     1943  i 

1944 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

513 

85 

122 

250 

(2)     Domestic  production,  1946-47  with  comparisons 


Calendar : 

Crop  year 

Item 

year  : 

1945-46 

1946-47 

average  : 

1943-44 

1944-45 

pre- 

probable 

1937-41  : 

1 iminary 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil .  lb . 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Lard  ...     ,  „  „  

1,964 

3,430 

2,222 

2,300 

2,300 

Edible  tallow  and 

edible  oils  ex- 

cept soybean  oil 

1,933 

1,804 

1,644 

1,675 

1,815 

419 

1,219 

1,340 

1,300 

1,300  1/ 

Total   

4,316 

6,453 

5,406 

5,275 

5,415 

Compiles  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  USDA. 

l/  Balance  required  to  provide  total  new  supply  of  5,665  million  pounds, 
assuming  stocks  would  be  the  same  at  end  of  cron  year  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. 


8.  Requirements  for  crude  soybean  oil  in  1946-47,  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  estimates,  would  'cotal  1,300  million  pounds,  the  difference 
between  estimated  total  requirements  for  edible  fats  and  oils  other 
than  butter  (5,665  million  pounds)  and  the  sum  of  probable  imports 
and  production  of  edible  fats  and  oils,  excluding  soybean  oil. 

Production  Capacity:     The  production  capacity  for  soybeans  considered  alone 
is  higher  than  the  suggested  acreage  goal,  which  is  less  than  the  acreage  har- 
vested, in  recent  years,     however,  in  view  of  large  requirements  for  other 
intertilled  crops  it  will  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  goal  suggested  for  1946. 

Suggested  Goal:  The  suggested  goal  is  9,500,000  acres  of  soybeans  for  beans. 
This  goal  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  recommended  in  the  State  reports,  but  is 
1,100,000  acres  less  than  the  acreage  indicated  to  be  harvested  in  1945.' 

With  a.n  average  yield  of  18.6  bushels  per  acre,  this  acreage  would  produce 
about  177  million  bushels  of  soybeans.     Allowing  45,000,000  bushels  for  use  as 
seed,  feed,  full-fat  flour,  ether  food  uses,  and  loss,  the  remaining  132  mil- 
lion bushels  would  produce  approximately  1,190  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil, 
including  the  oil-equivalent  of  soybeans  for  export,  if  any.     This  production 
would  be  about  110  million  pounds  less  than  the  estimated  requirement.  A 
yield  of  about  C  pounds  of  soybean  oil  per  bushel  is  assumed.     This  is  slight- 
ly above  the  average  yield  for  the  past  few  years  when  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  crop  was  crushed  in  less  efficient  mills  than  is  probable  in  1946-47. 
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Proposed  Support  Price:  The  price  support  program  for  the  1946  crop  of  soy- 
beans will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS :     Suggested  State  Goal s  for  1946 


State  : 

1946 

Goal 

fl ere are  (war 

^  Acr^B^e 

Goal  is  of 

and  : 

1945  : 

1945 

Region  : 

Production 

Acres 

Indicated  : 

1937-41 

:  Indicated 

:  1937-41 

Sept.  1  : 

1    OHO   Tin  ■ 

X , uuu  uu. 

1 ,  'JUL) 

1  ,UUU 

1,000 

"D  i 

* ercent 

Percent 

NS  Y.  . 

130 

•  9 

6 

9 

150.0 

100.0 

F.  J.  : 

160 

11 

10  l/ 

s 

110.0 

183 . 3 

Penna.  : 

480 

30 

20 

10 

150.0 

300.0 

.  H.  E.  : 

770 

50 

36 

23 

138.9 

217.4 

ill.     .  .; 

67,725  . 

3,150 

3,564 

1,803 

88.4 

174.7 

Ind. 

23,400 

1,300 

1,432 

618 

90.8 

210.4 

I  ov.ra 

34,125. 

1,750 

1,905 

549 

91.9 

318.8 

Mich.  i 

1,500 

100 

110 

.....  55 

90.9 

181. S 

Minn.  : 

4,500 

300 

380 

37 

*  78.9 

810.8 

Mo.  : 

9,750 

650  ' 

718 

101 

90.5 

643.6 

Febr.  : 

350 

25 

23 

7 

108.7 

357.1 

Ohio  ■  : 

22,000 

1,100 

1,189 

439 

.  .  92.5 

250. 6 

S.  Dak.  : 

195 

15 

16  2/ 

2 

93.8 

750.0 

Wise. 

620 

40 

41 

16 

97.6 

250.0 

M.  C . 

164, 165 

8,430 

9,378 

5,624 

89.9 

252.6 

Del. 

325 

25 

28 

24 

.89.3 

104.2 

Hd.  W-£ 

325 

25. 

26 

15 

96.2 

166.7 

Va.  . 

980 

70 

102 

42 

68.6 

166.7 

W.  Va. 

25 

2 

2 

1 

100.0 

200.0 

F.  C. 

1,760 

160 

174 

161 

92.0 

99.4 

Ky. 

715 

55 

65 

24 

84.6 

229.2 

Tenn. 

980 

70  . 

77 

20 

90.9 

350.0 

E.  C. 

5,110 

407 

474 

287 

85.9 

141.8 

Ala.  '.  ... 

:  150 

25 

38 

13 

65. ;  8 

192.3 

Ark. 

:  2,925 

225 

250 

71... 

90.0 

316.9 

Ga. 

:  84 

13 

12 

15 

108.3 

86.7 

T  o 

La.       -  v 

:  old, 

o  c 
CD 

...  -  «J4 

lo 

104  .  <L 

loo.  1 

Miss . 

:  840 

70 

87 

39 

80.5 

179.5 

Old  a. 

:  35 

5 

5 

2 

100.0 

250.0 

S.  C. 

:  56 

8 

8 

10 

100.0 

80.0 

Texas 

:  16 

2 

2 

3 

100.0. 

66.7 

South. 

:  4,418 

373 

426 

168 

87.6 

222.0 

Kans . 

:  2,585 

235 

275 

19 

85.5 

1,2$6.8 

N.  Dak. 

:           •  60 

5 

7 

71.4 

West. 

:  2,645 

240 

282 

19 

85.1 

1,263.2 

U.  S. 

177,108 

9,500 

10,596  V 

4,121 

89.7 

230.5 

1/  1938-41  -"-verag'e 
¥/    1940-41  Average 

3/    Does  not  equal  sum  of  ^tate  averages  because  of  short-time  averages. 
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Peanuts  .  . 

Requirements :  Consumption  <"»f  peanuts  in  the  past  three  seasons  has  averaged, 
approximately  1,350  million  pounds  for  edible  purposes,  farmers'  stock  equi- 
valent, or  675,000  -cons.  The  I9i4i4-.I1. 5  demands  exceeded  those  of  l9i+2  an*  19U3 
by  about  5  percent.  On  the  basis  of  recent  history,  it  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 6S0,000  tons  farmers'  stock  peanuts  will  be  needed  from  the  I9I4.6 
crop  for  cleaning  and  shelling.  This  is  about  the  same  amount  that  was  con- 
sumed from  the  19^2  crop,  but  about  5  percent  less  than  consumption  from  the 
I94U  crop. 

Requirements  for  seed,  feed,  and  local  use  from  the  19i+o  crop  will  amount  to 
approximately  190,000  tons  compared  with  about  200,000  tons  in  recent  years. 

Weather  conditions  would  largely- -determine  the  yield  of  farmers'  stock"' pea- 
nuts and  also  the  quantity  that  "would  be  unfit  for  edible  uses  .and  would  have 
to  be  crushed*     Approximately  2u,000  cons  of  farmers'   stoCi-c  peanuts  probably 
would  be  of  low  grades  suitable  oily  for  crushing.    A  total  of  860,000  tons  of 
farmers'  stock  peanuts  would  be  needed  from  production  of  the  19^6  crop. 

There  will  be  about  10  million  pounds  of  peanut  oil  produced  from  the  usual 
shelling  oil  stock.     In  addition,  damaged  farmers'  stock  peanuts  would  be 
cru  shed . 

Product! on 
Farmers'  Stock 
(tons) 

.  ,.650,000 
190,000 
20,000 

,       860  ",000 

Production  Capacity:     In  view  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past,  three  years  the 
acreages    harvested  for  picking  and  threshing  have  been  well  over  the  suggested 
goal,_  it  is  obvious  that  production  capacity  will  exceed  the  suggested  goals. 

Suggested  Goal;    A  national  goal  of  2,500^000  acres  picked  and  threshed,   is  re- 
commended for  th'e  I9U6  crop.     This  goal  will  provide  sufficient  peanuts  to 
meet  probable  edible  reouirements. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies*     It  is  assumed  that  the  supply  of  lab*r  will  be 
fairly  adeaut.te  ' f or  the  production  of  the  19^6  crop.     This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  boys  arc-  being  discharged  f r  :m  the  armed  forces  and  the  termination  of 
war -plant  empl Demerit .     It  is  also  assumed  that  more  machinery  will  be  available 
for  producing  the  I9U6  crop.  

Marketing  Facilities:     Facilities  for  the  marketing  of  the  I9I46  crop  should  be 
••more  .     Marketing  facilities  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
satisfactory  and  no  change  is  contemplated  for  the  I9U6  crop. 

Proposed  Supoort'  Price:     The- price  support -program  for  the  192+6  crop  of  pea- 
Tuts  will  be  announced  at  a  leter  iate. 


Disposition 

She  11  in:  and  cleaning 
Seed, 'feed,  and  local  Use 
Low  grades  suitable  only 
for  crushing 

Total  production 
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PEANUTS:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  I9U6 


Suggested  I9U6  ' 

iter  eage 

( picked 

(    %  goal  i 

Goal 

State  ! 

Goal            • : 

and  threshed)  : 

is  of  I9U6     •  i 

(Acreage 

and 

Acreage : 

1945 

1945  : 

grown 

Region 

Pro due-  j 

( picked: Indi- 

Indi-  ;-. 

i  alone) 

:       ti  on  j 

-  and  •  : 

cated 

1937- 

:    *  M 

cated  : 

1937-  i 

6  (thresh-: 

July  1 

bx  . 

:  : 

ed) 

i  1,000 

1 4QOO 

1,000- 

1 ,000 

Per- 

Per- 

1,000 

:  lbs. 

cent 

cent 

Va.  ! 

166,750 

m 

164 

lk5 

88.  4 

100.0 

150 

N.  C.  i 

278,400 

312 

76.9 

99.6 

255 

Tenn.  - 

5; 250- 

7 

8 

7 

87.5 

100.0 

10 

a.  C. 

450,400 

392 

im 

393 

81.0 

99.7 

415 

Ala. 

266,000" 

-  38O 

-i+58. 

 296  ■ 

83.0 

128.1+ 

575 

Ark. 

V  3,700. 

10  ■ 

•    .12.  . 

.  .19." 

83.3 

52.6 

4o 

Fla.  • 

!      .  57,600. 

90 

112 

82 

Q0.k 

.  IO9.8 

225 

Ga. 

:  -.571,050 

810 

i,o49 

■       624  ■ 

77.2 

129.8 

1,000 

La . 

»   1,850 

5 

6 

10  ' 

83-3 

50.0 

25 

Mis  s. 

!  9,800 

20 

•  26' 

 "  27 

•76.9 

7iul. 

'  35 

Okla.  ! 

!  72,850 

155 

'255 

:  59 

60.8 

262.7 

200 

S.    C.  • 

•  18,750 

30 

ho 

17 

75.0 

176.5 

-ho 

Tex. 

•  266,200 

605 

796 

291 

76.0 

207.9 

692 

Sou. 

1,267,800 

2,105 

2,754 

1,425 

7  b. Ij. 

147.7 

2,832 

Other 

3,000 

3 

:  3 

U.  s. 

si, 721, 200 

2,500 

3,238 

1,818 

77.2 

137.5 

[  3,250 
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Flaxs  eed 

Requirements:     U.  S.  requirements  for  linseed  oil  in  1946-47,  with  unrestricted 
"u^e" — are  estimated  at  about  715  million  pounds,  equivalent  to  57  million  bush- 
els'of  flaxseed' for  crushing.     Total:  drying-oil  requirements  are  estimated  at 
on.  billion  pounds,  second  only  to  the  very  large  use  in  1941,  a  year  of  heavy 
wartime  construction.    With  increased  direct  military,  use ,  but  restricted  civil- 
ian use     total  utilization  of  all  drying  oils  declined  to  about  360  million 
pounds  in  I94J4  and  l9i|5.;     Although  direct  military  use  will  drop  off  sharply, 
building  activity  arid  industrial  production  are  expected  to  be  at  high  levels 
in  19/46-47-  and  total. use  of  drying  oils  would  be  greater  than  at  present.  In- 
creased suoplies  of  tun-  and  other  oils,  however,  will  tend  to  limit  the  increase 

the  demand  for  linseed  oil.     The  requirement  for  linseed  oil  is  set  at  71. 5 
percent  of  the  total  requirement  for  all  drying  oils  compared  with  a  linseed-oil 
utilization  amounting  to  67  percent  of  the  total  for  all  drying  oils  in  1935-39. 

FLAXSEEDS     Domestic  utilization  of  drying  oils,  1935-45        .  . 
■     •  and  estimated  requirements  1946-47  fcrbp  year  1/ 


Item 


Linseed  oil 
Tung  oil 
Peri 11a  oil 
Fish  oil 

Soybean  oil 
Castor  oil 
Oiticica  oil 

Other  - 

Total 


Calendar  year 


1945  :■ 


1935-39 


19i|0     :     1941  :       1942  :.1943        1944  -:  2/ 


I946- 
47 

4/ 


519 

118 

62 
38 

20 

7 

6 

4 


S90 
'67 
20 
46 
37 
25 
16 

3 


Million  lbs. 
816 

9 

50 
46 
37 
k 


1W 


~mr  1,087 


832 

783 

702 

675 

715 

11 

16 

10 

'25 

•  90 

4 

2 

3/ 

3/ 

5 

26  • 

27 

Uo  ■•■ 

■w- 

50 

26 

21 

19 

*25 

50 

53 

'  17 

80 

'70 

70 

Q 

2 

11 

18 

20 

2 

2 

1 

1 

963 

864 

863- 

858 

1,000 

1/  Tot-al  domestic  disappearance  of  linseed,  tung,  porilla,  and  oiticica  oils; 
reported  consumption  (Census)  in  drying-oil  products  for  other  oils. 
2/  Partly  forecast  (Oct.  1945)* 
"3/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

£/  Estimated  requirement;  cropland  year,  unrestricted  use. 

The  indicated  requirement  of  about  715  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  is  eoui-  . 
valent  to  37  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  for  crashing,  or  a  total  of  42  million 
gross  bushels  including  an  allowance  for  seed  and  loss.     Perhaps  no  more  than 
10  million  bushels  of  this  total  would  be  imported/compared  with  normal  prewar 
impo-ts  of  17  or  18  million  bushels.     Flaxseed  production  in  Argentina,  the 
principal  source  of  imoorts,  has  been  at  relatively  low  levels  in  the  past  2 
years/ partly  because  of  adverse  growing  conditions  and  partly  because  of  tne 
low  price  paid  to  producers. 

Production  Capacity:     Since  flaxseed  acreage  in  1943  under  wartime  conditions 
Was  in  excess  of  the  goal  suggested  here,  there  is  no  Question  that  there  is 
sufficient  production  capacity. 

Suggested  Goal:  Based  on  providing  insurance  against  less  than  average  imports 
32  million  bushels  or  4.2  million  planted  acres. 

Marketing  Facilities:     Marketing  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  maximum  f lax - 
seed  crop  that  eouTct  be  produced  under  the  suggested  acreage.     There  mil  be 
adequate  labor  and  production  supplies  for  the  acreage  goals  suggested  here. 
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Proposed  Support  Price:     Returns  to  growers  from  the  flaxseed  crop  harvested 
in  19U6  will  be suppor ted ,  by  acreage  payments  or  otherwise,  at  an  average 
level  equivalent  to  Jjj>3.60  a  bushel,  Minneapolis  basis.     The  exact  method  by 
which  farmers  will  be  assured  of  this  average  return  will  be  determined  and 
announced  before  191+6  crop  flax  begins  to  move  to  market. 

FLAXSEED :     Suggested  State  Goals  for  191+6 


Suggested  I9I+6  goal 

Acreage 

( planted) 

\        %  Acreage 

Goal 

is  of 

State  1 

Produc-  . 

Acreage 

1945 

1945 

# 

and  ! 

tion 

(planted)  - 

:  Indicated 

:   1937-  ' 

■Indicated 

lQ07_ill 
-1-  y  j  1  <-+j- 

Region  : 

!       July  1 

:  41 

. 

J 

1,  000"  bu. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

111.  ' 

67.5 

5.0 

2 

l/"  18 

250.0 

27.8 

Iowa  : 

1 , 500 . 0 

150.0 

123 

128 

122.0 

117.2 

Mich.  ' 

35.0 

10.0 

8 

8 

125.0 

125.0 

Minn. 

12,780.0 

1,1+20.0 

1,197 

1,053 

118.6 

134.9 

Mo.  : 

32.5 

15.0 

15 

5 

100.0 

300.0 

Neb*  .  : 

23.0 

k.Q 

2 

2 

200.0 

200.0 

S.  D.  ■ 

3,450.0 

1+60.0 

459 

171 

100.2 

269.O 

Wis. 

110.0 

10.0 

9 

8 

111.1 

125.0 

a  .  w .  ■ 

!  13*,  103.0 

d.  ,  0  /'  L\  .  0 

1,815 

1,382 

114.3 

150.1 

Okla. 

:  137.5 

25.0 

40 

10 

62.5 

250.0 

Tex. 

:  700.0 

100.0 

05 

2/  33 

153.8 

303.0 

Sou. 

:  837-5 

125.0 

105 

30 

119.0 

416. 7 

Ar  i  z . 

!  310.0 

15.5 

16 

2/  11 

96.9 

140.9 

Calif.  < 

-  2,11+5.0 

130.0 

117 

ill 

111.1 

117.1 

Idaho 

1.0 

6 

16.7 

Kans . 

1,056.0 

176.0 

109 

107 

161.5 

161+.5 

Mont. 

:  1,012.5 

225.0 

3U3 

91 

65.6 

21+7.3 

N.  D. 

:  8,700.0 

1,450.0 

1,61+0 

56U 

38.1+ 

257.1 

Or  e  g. 

:  10.0 

1.0 

2 

4 

50.0 

25.O 

Wash. 

:  10.5 

1.0 

1 

6 

100.0 

16.7 

Wyo. 

:  6.8 

1.5 

1 

150.0 

'■.Test. 

:13,250.S 

2,001.0 

2,229 

696 

89.8 

223.3 

U.  S. 

:32,191t3 

4,200.0 

4,149 

2,307 

101.2 

182.1 

l/  I9I1O-I+I  average. 
2/  1939-41  average. 
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Production  Goals  For  Discussion 

1946  Purposes'  Only 

COTTON  ' 

Requirements t 

Upland 

The  requirements  for  upland  cotton  in  1946-47  are  estimated  at 
approximately  9,800,000  running  bales.    This  figure  is  computed  by 
taking  into  account  probable  domestic  consumption  and  exports  in 
1946-47,  working  stocks  (40  percent  of  1946-47  disappearance),  and 
the  estimated  carry-over  on  August  1,  1946,  by  qualities.     It  is  based 
on  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  That  domestic  consumption  in  1946-47  will  total  about  8,500,000 
running  bales  as  compared  with  an  estimated  consumption  of  9,000,000 
in  1945-46  and  actual  consumption  of  9,484,000  in  1944-45.  Domestic 
mills  are  currently  (September  1945)  operating  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  9,000,000  bales  and  the  rate  of  consumption  seems  likely  to 
increase  in  the  near  future  but  may  decrease  late  in  the  season. 
There  are  large  unfilled  requirements  for  cotton  goods  to  supply 
domestic  and  foreign  needs  and  to  replenish  depleted  stocks  of  textiles 
in  channels  of  distribution.    The  principal  hindrance  to  further  in- 
creases in  consumption  appears  to  be  labor  shortages  in  textile  mills. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  some  decline  in  consumption  as  consumer  • 
needs  are  filled  and  textile  supplies  and  distribution  approach  more 
nearly  a  normal  basis.    The  extent  of  any  such  decline  during  1946-47 
will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  level  of  industrial  activity  and 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

(2)  That  exports  of  upland  cotton  in  1946-47  will  total  3,500,000 
running  bales  against  an  estimate  of  3,000,000  in  1945-46  and  actual 
exports  of  about  2,000,000  in  1944-45.    The  quantity  of  cotton  needed 
for  export  in  1946-47  is  extremely  uncertain.     The  foreign  need  for 
cotton  is  large  but  the  effective  demand  in  many  consuming  countries 
will  depend  upon  the  availability  of  exchange,  funds  available  to 
supply  cotton  for  relief  shipments,  and  various  other*  factors  that 
cannot  be  foretold  with  much  certainty  at  this  time.  *  It  now  seems' 
likely  that  exports  will  be  considerably  larger  in  1945-46  than  in 
the  previous  year.    Credit  arrangements  are  being  completed  for 
substantial  shipments  of  American  cotton  to  European"  countries  and 
tttere  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  moving  some  low-quality  cotton 

to  the  Orient  and  possibly  to  Germany.    Only  a'  small  part  of  the 
latter  is  taken  into  account  in  estimating  requirements.    This  may 
provide  a  means  of  reducing  the  surplus  of  low  grades  and  short  staples 
accumulated  in  this  country  during  the  war  years.    Stocks  of  foreign 
growths  of  cotton  are  jLarge  and  if  American  cotton  is  to  be  exported, 
on  a  price  basis,  export  payments  will  need  to  be  continued.  Payments 
probably  will  have  to  be  at  higher  rates  than  the  current  4  cents  per 
pound.     It  is  assumed  that  payments  will  be  made  through  1946-47  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  make  export  prices  of  American  cotton  competitive 
with  those  for  foreign  growths.    If  this  is  so  and  credits  and  relief 
funds  are  available  in  1946-47,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  export 
requirements  fcr  upland  cotton  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1945-46. 

(3)  That  disappearance  (consumption  plus. exports)  together  with  needs 
for  working  stocks  will  be  approximately  15,800,000  bales  in  1946-47. 
Working  stocks  are  computed  as  40  percent  of  total  disappearance. 
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(4)  That  the  grades  of  cotton  in  the  disappearance  and  in  needed  working 
stocks  are  distributed  the  same  as  the  disappearance  for  1939-40,  the  last 
prewar  year;  and  that  the  staple  lengths  of  disappearance  and  working 
stocks  are  distributed  the  sane  as  the  disappearance  for  1944.    Due  _ 
principally  to  labor  shortages  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions  the    :".  - 
average  grade  of  the  crop  has  declined  considerably  during  the  war  period, 
and  although  it  is  possible  for  mills  to  substitute  lower  grades  for  higher 
as  has  been  done  in  recent  years,  req uirement s  are  for  grades  more  nearly 
in  line  with  those  produced  in  1939,'   With  relatively  large  supplies  of 
the  lower  grades,  discounts  on  these  qualities  are  very  wide  and  there  is 
considerable"  inducement  for  mills  to  shift  from    higher  to  lower  grades. 
These  wide  discounts  are  also  an  incentive  for  farmers  to  use  more  care 

in  harvesting  so  as  to  produce  cotton  Middling  or  at  least  Strict  Low 
Middling  and  better.    Staple  lengths  have  averaged  about  the  same  in 
recent  years  as  in  prewar  years. 

(5)  That  the  carry-over  on  August  1,  1946  will  total  about  8,500,000 
bales  as  compared  with  11,006,000  bales  in  1945  and  10,559,000  bales  in 

1944.  Also,  that  the  1946  carry-over  will  have  a  comparatively  high 
percentage' of  the  lower  grades  and  shorter  staples  and  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  higher  qualities.    The  1946  carry-over  figures  for  the 
various  grades  and  staple  length  groups  were  estimated  by  deducting  the 
estimated  disappearance  for  1945-46  from  the  indicated  supply  for  that 
season. 

(6)  That  total  requirements  are  the  sum  of  the  differences  between  the 
estimated  1946-47  disappearance  plus  working  stocks  minus  the  1946  carry- 
over for  each  quality  group.    These  figures  are  shown  in  detail  in  table 
1.    Requirements  for  quality  groups  are  assumed  to  be  sero  when  carry- 
over equals  or  exceeds  disappearance  plus  working  stocks. 

Ame  r  i  c  an-Egy p t  ian 

The  monthly  rate  of  consumption  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  is  currently 
decreasing  with  that  for  September  1945  amounting,  on  an  annual  basis, 
to  about  21,000  bales.    Consumption  in  1944-45  and  1943-44  was  about 
44,000  bales  annually.    Stocks  of  American-Egyptian  on  August  1,  1945 
were  about  32,000  bales  and  the  1945  crop  is  estimated  at  about  4,000 
running  bales.     In  view  of  the  present  declining  rate  of  consumption 
and  the  indicated  1945-46  supply  of  about  36,000  bales,  requirements 
for  1946-47  are  not  sufficiently  certain  to  justify  the  recc.imendation  of 
a  separate  goal  for  American— Egyptian  cotton. 

Production  capacity;     The  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  suggested 
approximately  20  million  acres  of  cotton  for  1946.     These  suggestions  were 
based  on  studies  made  before  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan.    This  is 
approximately  1-3/4  million  acres  more  than  were  in  cultivation  on  July  1, 

1945,  but  is  slightly  less  than  the  20.4  million  acres  in- 1944.    A  large 
part  of  the  decrease  from  1944  to  1945  occurred  in  west  Texas  and  south- 
west Oklahoma,  where  the  planting  season  was  extremely  dry,  and  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  where  late  floods  prevented  farmers  in  the  bottom- 
land areas  from  planting  as  much  cotton  as  they  would  have  under  more  normal 
conditions. 

The  distribution  of  the  1946  suggested  acreage  amoung  States  is  about  the 
same  as  the  acreage  distribution  in  1944.    The  major  exceptions  are  in 
western  Oklahoma  and  in  North  Carolina,  where  acreages  smaller  than  in 
1944  were  suggested,  and  in  the  Delta  States,  where  slight  increases  over 
1944  were  suggested.    In  parts  of  some  of  the  cotton-producing  areas  in 
Oklahoma,  wheat  under  present  conditions  represents  a  more  profitable  use 
of  land  than  cotton.    In  the  cotton-tobacco  areas  of  North  Carolina  tobacco 
can  out-compete  cotton  for  the  use  of  labor  and  land.    In  the  Delta  areas 
an  increase  in  cotton  acreage  may  occur  as  labor  shortage  becomes  less 
acute  and  as  more  mechanical  cotton  pickers  become  available. 
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The  approximately  20  million  acres  suggested  by  the  state  Production 
Adjustment  Committees .for  1946  is  the  sum  of  the  acreages  suggested 
by  each  committee  for  its  State.    These  Committees  made' suggestions 
relative  to- the  acreage  of  other  crops  as  well  as  cotton.    In  making 
their  suggestions  they  had  in  mind  a  balanced  use  of  agricultural 
resources  which,  under  the  assumptions  used  in  the  study,  would  re- 
turn the  highest  incomes  to  farmers.    These  suggestions  were  made 
before  the  war  with  Japan  had  ended.    They  were  based  on.  the  assumptions 
that  the  supply  of  labor  would  be  about  the  same  in  1946  as  in  1945 
and  that  the  relative  incomes  from  enterprises  which  compete  with  cotton 
for  the  use  of  land  and  labor  would  be  about  the  same  in  1946  as  in 
1945.    Several  State  committees  indicated  that,  from  a  production  • 
standpoint,  the  suggested  acreage  of  cotton  in  1946  should  be  in- 
creased if  the  labor  supply  appeared  to  be  more  plentiful  in  the 
spring  of  1946.    In  light  of  the  changes  in  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  ending  of  the  war  compared  with  the  assumed  conditions  upon 
which  the  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  based  their  studies, 
a  somewhat  larger  acreage  than  the  20  million  acres  .suggested  would 
seem  to  be  justified..  ,-  .. 

Suggested  goal;    The  suggested  1946-47  goal  is  20,000,000  acres 
which,  at  average  yields  per  acre  of'  262  pounds,  would  produce  approxi— 
mately  10,650,000  running  bales.    This  compares,  with  a  planted  acreage 
of  18,355,000  in  1945  and  a  1946  acreage  of  20,045,000  suggested  by 
the  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees..  :. 

So  far  as : requirements  are  concerned,  the  production  of,  short  staple, 
low-grade  cotton  should  -be  further  reduced.    In  fact,  little  if  any 
is  needed  from  the  1946  crop.     Cotton  15/16"  to  1"  is  likely  to  be  in 
relatively  short  supply  in  1945-46  as  indicated  in  table  2.  -To  meet 
the  requirement  for  these  staples -f_  farmers  need  to  shift' f  rom  varieties 
that  ordinarily  produce  shorter  staples  to  varieties  producing  slightly 
longer  staples.    Mills,  may  also  find  it  practicable  to  substitute  some 
of  the  shorter  staples  for  15/16"  to  1"  as  well  as  considerable  quantitie 
of  the  shorter  lengths  in  the  1-1/32" • to  1-3/32"  groups 

To  achieve  the  grade  distribution  indicated  by  the  suggested  goal 
will  require  as  large  a  proportion  of  the.  higher  grades  as  in  1939. 
This  will  necessitate  more  care  in  harvesting  than  has  been  exercised 
in  the  war  years  or  very  favorable  weather  at  harvest  time.  Even  if 
the  grades  are  obtained  in  the  proportions  indicated  in  table  2,  mills 
will  have  to  make  some  substitutions  of  lower  grades  for  higher  as 
has  been  done  .in  recent  years.  ... 

The  fact  that  requirements  for.  some  qualities, may  not  be  met  by  the 
suggested  acreage- goal  is,  not  cf  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
an  increase  in  the  goal  above    21,000,000  acres.    It  is  nevertheless 
important  to  strive  to  bring  the  quality  of  the  cotton  crop  more  nearly 
in  line  with  requirements  in  order  to  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  cotton  with  -  synthetic  fibers  and  foreign  growths. 

Labor  and  production  supplies:    Although  it  is  expected  that  the  farm 
labor  supply  on  cotton  farms .during  the  1946  .planting  and  cultivating 
seasons  will  show  only  slight  improvement  over " 1945, '  there  should  be 
sufficient  labor  to  meet  the  1946  cotton  goal  of  21,000,000  acres. 
By  picking  and  ginning  time  there  should  be  further  improvement,  and 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  serious  labor  difficulty  will  be  generally 
experienced.    However,;  seasonal  labor  is  always;  needed  during  the 
chopping  and  picking  seasons.    Producers,  as  well  as  agencies  responsible 
for  farm  labor,  should  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  areas  dependent 
upon  seasonal  workers  so  as  to  have  workers  available  when  needed  in 
order  to  provide  seasonal  labor  for  chopping  and  to  avoid  loss  of 
quality  cotton  during  the  picking  season. 
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There  should  be  sufficient  farm  machinery  for  cotton  production  in  1946. 
The  production  of  ferm  machinery  and  parts  for  use 'in  1946  will  be  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.    For  the  year  eroding  .June  20,  1946,  steel  and 
other  materials  made  available  for  producing  farm  machinery  will  be  at  least 
30  percent  greater  than, a  year  earlier.    The  kinds  of  machines  produced 
for  1946  will  be  determined  by  the  manufacturers,  since  quojba  restrictions 
have  been  removed.    More  tillage  and  seeding-machines  will  be  available 
in  1946  than  during  the  war  years.    More  mechanical  cotton  harvesters  will 
also  be  available  but  only  enough  to  harvest  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  crop. 

Effective  September  30,  1945,  certain  controls  over  manufacture,  distribution 
and  use  of  fertilizers  were  revoked  for  1946,  however,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  over— all  supplies  of  nitrogen  and  potash  will  be  about  the  same  as  were 
obtained  last  season.    Superphosphate  production  is  ejected  .to  show  a 
substantial  increase  over  previous  years.    There  may  be  somewhat  less 
imported  nitrate  of  soda  than  last  year  for  direct  application  to  cotton, 
but  increased  supplies  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  domestic  nitrate  of  soda 
are  anticipated.  •  In  general,  supplies  of  mixed  fertilisers  and  materials 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  suggested  acreage  goals 
in  1946.  .  .  •  :  •  - 

Marketing  facilities:     The  stocks  of  cotton  in  public  storage  on  July  31, 
1945  were  8,373,000  bales,  compared  with  8,235,000  bales  on  the  same  date 
in  1944,  7,677,000  bales  in  1945,  and  an  all-time  high  of  11,620,000  bales 
in  1939.    A  carry-over  of  about  8^500,000  bales  is  expected  for  July  31,  1946 
of  which  no  more  than  6,500,000  bales  will  be  in  public  storage,  the  smallest 
July  31 "stocks  since  1937.    More  labor  will  be  available  in  1946-47  than 
in  recent  years,  and  cotton  can  be  stacked  higher,  if  necessary,  than 
during  the  past  few  years,  when  the  labor  supply  was  very  short.  Warehouse 
space  requisitioned  by  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war  has  caused  an  acute 
shortage  of  space,  especially  in  California.    It  is  anticipated  that  at 
least  a  part  of  this  space  will  be  available  for  the  storage  of  1946 
crop  cotton.    The  carry— over  of  cotton  in  public  storage  will  be  about 
2,500,000  bales  smaller  on  July  31,  1946  than  on  the  same  data  in  1945. 
Total  wareho  us  in£f  i  a  cilities  will  be  adequate  to  handle  a  crop  considerably 
larger  than  the  indicated  goal.    However,  it  may  be  necessary,  as  during 
war  years,  to  move  some  cotton  from  California  into  CKilf  and  Valley  ware- 
houses if  the  Army  and  Navy  do  not  release  a  substantial  part  of  the  space 
they  now  control. 

Railroad  equipment,  including  boxcars  suitable  for  hauling  cotton,  has  been 
utilized  at  maximum  capacity  during  the  war  years.     The  peak  movement  of 
materials  in  this  type  car  appears  to  have  been  passed,  and  with  the 
probability  of  some  increase  in' trucks  and  tires  no  serious  difficulty 
in  moving  cotton  to  warehouses  is  expected  in  1946-47.    However,  in  view  of 
tne  possibility  of  less  efficient  use  of  cars  and  the  probable  increase  in 
the  movement  of  civilian  goods,  difficulties  in  moving  cotton  to  mills  and 
to  ports  may  continue  well  into  1946. 

There  are  ample  ginning  facilities  to  handle  the  1946  crop.    Supplies  of 
bagging  for  cotton  bale  coverings  will  be  adequate •        _  .•;„•..;*:' 

Recommendations  for  goal  achievement:     The  farm- labor  supply,  wage  rates, 
and  the  prices  of  alternative  crops  will  be  important  factors  that  will 
affect  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  and  other  crops  during  1946. 

Assuming  that  during  1946  labor  on  cotton  farms  will  show  some  improvement 
and  wage  rates  and  the  level  of  prices  of  competing  crops  will  show  little 
Change  from  1945,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  reaching  the  1946 
cotton  acreage  goal.  With  an  increase  in  the  labor  supply  on  cotton  farms 
and  if  prices  for  the  alternative  crops  are  not  maintained  at  a  level 
sufficiently  high  to  compete  with  cotton  on  an  income  basis,  the  1946 
cotton  acreage  goal  is  likely  to  be  exceeded. 
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Since.,  the  indicated  goal  will  provide  more  of  the  low  grades  and  shorter 
staples  than  are  needed,  efforts  need  to  be  continued  to  encourage 
farmers  to  produce  smaller  proportions ...  of.  these  qualities. 

Proposed  support  prices;    Nonrecourse  loans'       9g|  percent  of  the 
parity  price  as  of  August  1,  •  1946  wiJJ_.JoG  .made  .^vailf-.-b.Ie.  to^f armors 
on  American  Upland  cotton  produced  in  1946  and  stored  in  warehouses 
approved  by  Commodity  Crodit  Corporation.    The  basic  loan  rate  will 
be  for  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton,  with  appropriate  premiums  and' 
discounts  for  other  qualities  and  differentials  according  to  loca- 
tion.   The  specific  schedule  of  loan  rates,  with  premiums  and  discount's, 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  date.    The  loans  will  be  available  until 
May  1,  1947,  and  will  mature  July  31,  1947,  or  earlier  upon  demand. 

Nonrecourse  loans  at  rates  based  on  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as 
of  August  1,  1946,  for  average  quality,  will  be  made  available  to       .  . 
farmers  on  American- Egyptian  cotton  produced  in  194.6  and  stored  in  •' 
warehouses  approved  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    The  loan  rate  "'• 
will  be  adjusted  to,  and  announced  on,  the  basic  quality  grade  -  ... 
(No.  2,  1|  inches,  net  weight),  with  appropriate  premiums  and  discounts 
for  other  grades  and  staples,  and  with  differentials  according  to  ..' 
location.    The  specific  schedule  of  loan  rates  will  be  announced  at 
a  later  date.    The  loans  will  be  available  until  May  1,  1947 , .  and  will 
mature  on  July  31,  1947,  or  earlier  upon  demand.  "• 
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456 

1,562 

2,187 

590 

•1,597 

1-1/32"  —  1-3/32" 

'  983 

405 

1,388 

1,343 

686 

1,257 

1-1/8"  &  longer 

72" 

29 

101 

142 

120 

...  22 

.    Total   .  . 

2,537  ; 

1,057 

3,624 

5,074 

2,644 

2,876 

Lov/  Middling  &  lower 

29/32"  &  shorter 

'  217 

89 

306 

428 

968 

0 

15/16"  -  1" 

344 

•142 

486 

680 

. 1,220 

0 

1-1/32"  -  1-3/32" 

242 

100 

342 

479 

502 

0 

1-1/8"  &  longer 

12 

16 

23 

24 

0 

Total 

815 

335 

1,150 

1,610 

2,714 

0 

All  grades 

29/32"  &  shorter 

1,255 

517 

1,772 

2,480 

3,122 

344* 

15/16"  -  1" 

3,562 

1,467 

5,029 

7,040 

2,417 

5,163* 

1-1/32"  -  1-3/32" 

3,297 

1,358 

4,655 

6,517 

2,565 

3,975* 

1-1/8"  &  longer 

386 

158 

544 

763 

431 

333* 

Total 

8,500 

3,500 

12,000 

16,800 

8 ,  5b  o 

9,815* 

'  —i — — — —  ....   -  i   >   -7  t       ,  i  

1/  Computed  on  basis  of  1939  grade  and  1944  staple  distributions. 


2/  Working  stocks  or  "normal"  carry-over  computed  as  40  percent  of  dis- 
appearance.   Working  stocks  are  the  quantity  of  cotton  needed  to  keep 
consumption  and  exports  going  until  the  new  crop  becomes  available. 
3/  Disappearance  plus  working  stock  minus  estimated  carry-over  as  of 

July  31,  1946.  When  the  carry-over  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  differences 
are  shown  as  zero,    ""Sum  of  bales  in  each  staple  length  and  grade  groups. 
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Table  2    COTTON:    Estimated  requirements  and  1946-47  suggested  goal  production 


« 

Grade  and  : 
staple  length  : 

Requirements  1/  : 

Suggested  Goal  2/ 

1,000 

1,000 

Strict  Middling  &  higher 

29/32"  &  shorter                  ■  . 

242 

110 

15/16"  -  1" • 

1,084 

506 

1-1/32"  -  1-3/32" 

965 

1,253 

1-1/8"  &  longer 

289 

129 

Total 

2,580 

1,998 

Middling 

29/32"  &  shorter 

102 

404 

15/16"  -  1" 

2,482 

1,656 

1-1/32"  -  1-3/32" 

1,753 

2,043 

1-1/8"  &  longer 

22 

160 

Total 

4,359 

4,263 

Strict  Low  Middling 

29/32"  &  shorter 

0 

400 

15/16"  -  1" 

1,597 

1,513. 

1-1/32"  -  1-3/32" 

1,257 

1,571 

1-1/8"  &  longer     . : 

22  . 

98 

Total 

2,876 

3  ,  582 

Low  Middling  &  lower 

29/32"  &  shorter 

A-'"'    0     '  *,)! 

160 

15/16"  -  1" 

0 

388 

1-1/32"  -  1-3/32", 

0 

250 

1-1/8"  &  longer 

0 

Total 

0 

807 

All  grades 

29/32"  &  shorter 

•           .  344 

1,074 

15/16"  -  1" 

5,163 

4,063 

1-1/32"  -  1-3/52" 

'  3,975 

5,117 

1-1/8"  &  longer 

333 

396 

Total 

9,815 

10, 650 

1/  Estimated  as  indicated  by  detailed  figures  in  table  1.    2/  Computed  on  basis 
of  (1)  1946  acreage  goal  of  20,000,000  acres ;   (2)  average  yields  per  acre 
of  about  262  pounds;   (3)  grade  production  pattern  for  1939;.. (4)  staple 
length  distribution  of  1944;  and  (5)  some  adjustments  for  shifts  in 
areas  of  production.-  -Although  this  production  goal  does  not  fully  meet 
requirements,  particularly  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  15/16"  to  l"y 
staple'  length  group  it  calls  for  considerably  more  of  the  higher  grades 
than  were  produced  during  the  war  years  and  it  is  believed  that  necessary 
substitutions  can  be  made  without  seriously  hampering  domestic  mill 
output  or  foreign  trade  in  cotton.  ■  " 
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OOiajDE:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 


State 

!_  Suggested  1946 J^a!'- 

_  _  _  Acxeage.  

Acreage 

Goal_is.  p_f_ 

and 

t  i 

i 

j 

1945 

Region  

_^.Pr_oduc_t  i_on '  _ 

ri.cr.es.  _ 

_Indi_c  at  ed_!_ 

iyor— 4x.  _ 

_Indicatedil937-41„ 

i    a  aa 
1,000 

T  AAA 
1,000 

1  AAA 
1  ,  000 

1  AAA 

1,  000 

Percent 

Percent 

HI. 

6 

A 

4 

4 

5 

T  AA 

100 

on 
80 

Mo,. 

400 

/T  AA 
400 

2  rO 

A  AO 

42y 

T  A  O 

148 

yo 

IT. 

40o 

A  A/1 

404 

2  r4 

4o4 

14  / 

yo 

Ta, 

18 

2  r 

2  r 

42 

1  AA 
100 

64 

IT.  C. 

540 

740 

595 

O  O  C\ 

880 . 

*1  A  A 

124 

O  A 

84 

15 

15 

13 

18 

1  OCT 

125 

SO 

Tenn^ 

a  ct  r\ 

480 

605 

7b7 

xx4t 

on 
yo 

S  •  C^, 

1*053 

1^472 

1       A  A  A 

1^.240 

1,  c07 

TIC 

lib 

OO 

Ala.. 

ryo 

± ,  ^Jo 

1 , 00O 

A     1   ^  A 

2,142 

lOo 

c  *v 
0  r 

Ark. 

x  ,  oUU 

1 ,  oOO 

X  ,  OOU 

O,  <doo 

113 

81 

Pla. 

Q 

25 

25 

81 

1  00 

ox 

Ga. 

r  oO 

1,420 

T     a:"  A 

1, 2o0 

2,llo 

0  r 

La, 

RR0 

1  000 

PaO 

1  pop. 

J.  ,  COO 

J —  0 

0  X 

Miss, 

J. ,  (OU 

O  CAA 

<S  ,  OxU 

id,  f  iU 

108 

90 

Okie. 

1  PaO 

X  ,  O  (  O 

X  ,  ^  OO 

91 

64 

s.  c. 

750 

1,125 

1.020- 

1,344 

110 

84 

xex. 

_2*.310 

_7^.00_0_  _ 

_  _6^4Q_0_  _ 

_  £,£60 

— 

 109_ 

 73_  _ 

_  „84.624  

17_*.5£5  

_  16^250_  _ 

_2£,451  _ 

 108_ 

 Z<o  

Ariz. 

130 

140 

153 

233 

92 

60 

Calif. 

320 

265 

319 

405 

83 

65 

Kans. 

2/ 

1/ 

ll  - 

1/ 

103 

IT  9 

1"!  7 

104 

106 

570 

_  55J0 

5Q1 

255. 

90 

20 



_  10*650  

£0^000  

_  13^3 55_ 

_26,357  _ 

_  _10_9_ 

 26_  _ 

ly  Less  than  1,000  acres. 
2-.I  Less  tha.n  500  Dales. 
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Production  Goals  Tor  Discussion 

19^6  .  ....    Purposes  Only 

'  BROOMCORU 

Requirements:  -  The-  broomcorn  situation  for  both  19UU-U5  and  I9U5-U6  changed 
materially  subsequent  to  recommendations  of  the'-  goals  committee  regarding 
19^5  Droduction.     The  most  significant  changes  having  substantial  effect  upon 
the  planning  of  19^6  goals  are  as  follows:  '. 

(1)  The  I9UU  production  of  67,200  tons  exceeded  the  October"  1 ,  19HU  crop 
estimate  by  ^-,606  to'ris.     Imports  during  the  191-i^~^5  crop  year  are  currently 
estimated  as  2,760  tons,  560  tons  greater.: than  the  prior  estimate.  These, 
changes  in  supplies  result  in  increasing  the-  estimated  carry-over  on 

July  31,  19H5  from  11,-650  tons  to  17  ,.510  :  tons.  —  -  "  ' 

(2)  Data  on  imports  for  the  years  I9U3-UU  and  19^U-U5  show  in  excess  of  2,500 
tons  each  year.     Therefore.,-  whereas -it  was  . estimated  a.  year  ago  that  no 
broomcorn  would  be  imported  during  19'^5-^-S,  it  now  .appears  reasonable  that 
approximately  2,500  tons  may  be  received  from  Mexico  and  Argentina. 

(3)  The  requirements  for  19^5-^6  are.  estimated  now.  as.  42,500  tons,  a  decrease 
of  11,000  tonsdue  to  termination  of  hostilities  on  both  fronts,  with 
substantial  decreases  in. military  and  industrial  demands'  for  brooms  and  some 
decrease  in  civilian  consumption.;  anticipated.    • ;       .  , 

(U)    While  the  19^5  goals  committee  did  not  recommend  production  in  19^+5  to  be 
great  enoughto  provide  the  full  stated  requirements  of  53*500  tons  (or  51,850 
tons  estimated  net  requirement' with  a  10,000-t^n  carry-over,  allowed),  it  now 
seems  probable  that  the  suggested  19^+5  goal  of  43,397  tons  was  about  10,000 
tons  grea.ter  than  required  Under  the  changed  conditions  described  above.  The 
October  1,  1945  crop  estimate  of  32, 600 ■  tons-  indicates'  that  the  19^-5  crop  will 
provide  ample  broomcorn  for  1945-46  requirements  and  will  permit  a  July  J>1,  194 
carry-over  of  10,110  tons. 

The.  I946-U7  oroomcorn  requirements  for  civilian,  military,  and  industrial 
consumption  are  estimated  a.s  40,000- tons. This  is  approximately  the  10-year 
prewar  average  requirement.     It  is  further  estimated  that  imports  and  exports 
will  be  about  equal,  approximately  2,500  tons  each.  . 

The  probable  disposition  of  broomcorn.  supplies  for  the  crop  years  19^—^5 
and  19^5-^6  and  supplies  and  requirements  estimated  for  19'46-47,  with 
provision  for  a  10,000-ton  carry-over,  as  of  July  J>1,  19^+7 >  eTQ  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

:  19UU-U5        1945-46.  19U6-U7 

~"       . In  short  tons  ~ 


Supplies               .  :  •  . 

Carry-in  (July  31).  750  1/         17,510  10,110 

Imports  •    2,7b0  2/           2,500  l/      2,500  j/ 

Production  67 , 200  ?2,600  \f    39,890  jj 

Total  70,710  •           52,610  52,500 
Requirements 

SlSiS  «*  atrial  10,0^  (  ^00°  *    U0'000  5/ 

Exports  3,200  gj           2,500  6/      2,500  6/ 

Total  53.200  42,500  ^2,500 

Carry-over  (July  31)  17,510  10,110  10,0.00 


1/    WPB  estimate  500-1,000. 
2/     Compiled  in  OFAR. 

\\    Estimated  as  slightly  less  than  I943-U4  and  1944-45. 
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hJ  October  1,  I945  Crop  Estimate.    No vender  1  estimate  was  30,900  tons.  Any 
reduction  from  the  October  1  estimate  will  reduce  the  carry- in  for  19^6-47 
and  unless  offset  by  increased  1946  production  above  that  estimated  the 
July  31,  19^7  carry-over  will  be  below  the  normal  10,000  tons. 
Production  requirement  estimated  for  1945-46  by  WP3  (June  29,  I9U5)  adjusted 
to  consumption  basis  by  adding  5,000  tons  to  bring  the  total  requirement 
up  to  the  prewar  average. 

6/  Estimated  at  approximately  the  average  of  past  five  years. 

jj  19^6  production  needed  to  meet  estimated  requirements,  including  10,000- 
ton  carry-over.  , 


Production  Capacity:    Because  broomcorn  brush  can  be  used  for  only  one  purpose — 
for  making  brooms  and  brushes — the  crop  can  be  easily  overproduced.    A  large  crop 
in  one  year  of  normal  requirements  may  result  in  breaking  the  price  the  following 
year.    Unlike  many  other  farm  commodities  the  production  capacity  in  1946  will 
probably  be  so  adequate  as  to  greatly  exceed  domestic  requirements.  Broomcorn 
growers  base  their  acreage  plans  on  price  levels  for  their  crop  in  competition 
with  other  crops  and  on  the  availability  of  harvesting  labor. 

Suggested  Goal1:    The  suggested  acreage  goal  for  broomcorn  in  1946  is  328,000 
planted  acres.    Based  upon  average  abandonment  of  9  percent  during  the  years 
1940-45,  this  should  result  in  approximately  298,000  harvested  acres.  Assuming 
a  national  average  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  268  pounds,  the  total  production 
will  reach  approximately  40*000  tons.    This  should  -orovide  the  full  requirements 
for  1914.6-U7. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  19^6  acreage  be  divided  among  the  various  States  as 
given  in  the  following  table  showing  the  suggested  planted  acreage  for  19*+6 
with  comparisons  of  the  acreage  in  previous  years: 

BROOMCORN:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 


: Suggested  19^6  Goal: 

Acreage 

:  °p  Acreage 

Goal  is  of 

State 

Production 

:  Acres 

19^5  : 

1937-41 

:  19^5 

:  1937-41 

:  (tons) 

•  « 

*  .v  .,'"* 

Indicated: 

:  Indicated 

1,000- 

.1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Illinois 

4,1+00 

.16 

7 

33 

229 

1+8 

Oklahoma 

12,600 

99 

72 

92 

138 

108 

Texas 

4,900 

35 

36 

28 

97 

125 

Kansas 

.  2,900 

30 

13 

3* 

231 

W 

Colorado 

7,700 

7S 

90 

75 

87 

104 

New  Mexico 

7,500 

70 

53 

65 

132 

108 

U.  S. 

Uo,ooo 

328 

271 

326 

121 

101 

In  determining  suggested  St^tc  goals  consideration  has  been  given  to  desirable 
relationship  between  standard  and  dwarf  varieties.     The  5-year  average  1937-^1 
production  ratio'  was  approximately  64  percent  standard  and  36  percent  dwarf. 
|n  1944,  the  ratio  was  52-48'  percent  and  in  1945,  the  indicated  production  will 
result  in  a  ratio  of  65-35  percent.    The  suggested  1946  goals  will  provide 
6l  percent  standard  and  39  percent  dwarf.    It  is  believed  that  this  relation- 
ship should  supply  the  industry  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  each  variety. 
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The  percentages  that  the  19^6  suggested  State  goals  are  of  the  19*+5  indicated 
acreages  appear  erratic.    Because  of  drouth  and  uncertainties  regarding  labor, 
the  acreage  planted  in  19^5  cannot  "be  considered  as  the  normal  relationship 
"between  States.     In  determination  of  appropriate  State  goals  for  19^-6, 
consideration  also  has  "been  given  to  the  10-year  (1933-^3)  average  plantgd 
acreage  and  to  State  trends  in  acreage  during  that  period. 

Labor  and  Production  Sup-plies:    Although  there  will  "be  no  POW  labor  available 
for  I9H6  harvest  and  some  reduction  is  anticipated  in  imported  labor  from 
Mexico  and  other  sources,  there  should  "be  only  minor  difficulty  in  harvesting 
the  suggested  goal  acreage.    Farm  machinery  and  equipment  incident  to 
"broomcorn  production  should  "be  adequate  for  19146. 

Marketing  Facilities:     The  broom  industry  can  handle  considerably  greater 
production  than  is  suggested  for  19^-6.    Warehouse  space  and  farm  storage  are 
adequate  to  handle  the  crop  during  the  period  of  peak  movement.  Transportation 
has  never  "been  a  great  "broomcorn  problem  and  should  be  better  in 

Pro-oosed  Price  Support:  There  has  been  no  price  support  program  for  broomcorn 
and  none  is  contemplated  for  19^6. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
For  Discussion 

•:'  .• ...  .'  ■['[  "  purposes  Only    '  -  «,;' 

'  SUGAR'  1     ••'    •  ' 

In  establishing  minimum  I9U6  national  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  goals,  primary 
consideration  was  given  to  the  sugar  requirement  and  supply  situation  for  the 
year:  beginning  October  l,  19I+6.    An  estimated  requirement  of  7,500,000  tons  of 
sugar  for  U.  S.  civilians  during  that  period  is  based  on  probable  income  and 
expanditure  levels  and  population.     This  amount  would  provide  for  a  consumption 
of  about  100  pounds  per  capita.     This  compares  to  a  prewar  average  of  about 
97  pounds.    The  requirements  of  U.  S.  military  forces  are  currently  estimated 
at  275>000  tons.    These  items,  together  with  an  estimated  50j000  tons  for  export 
equal  a  total  requirement  of  7*825,000  tons.    An  estimate  of  supplies  available 
to  the  U«  S.  to  meet  this  requirement  shows  the  need  for  maximum  production  of 
Mainland  sugarcane  and  beet  crops.     Therefore,  minimum  national  goals  of 
1,025,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  and  327tOOO  acres  of  Mainland  sugarcane  have  been 
established.  • 

Available  information  indicates  that  the  European 'beet  sugar  production  in  19^5 
will  be  sharply  lower  than  the  peacetime  levels.     The  French  production,  which 
in  peacetime  exceeded  1,000,000  tons,  is  expected  to  be  about  350,000  tons. 
The  Netherlands,  because  of' flooding  of  certain  land,  is  expected' to -produce 
not  more  than  about  one-third  of  a  normal  crop.    Prospects- in  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  indicate  exceedingly  small  harvests 
Russian  production  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  expanded  from  the  very  low  levels 
of  the  war  period.  ■  '■'  : 

Many  factors,  including  destruction  and  loss', of  transportation  facilities, 
motive  power,  draft  animals,  fertilizers,  farm  labor,  processing  facilities, 
and  scarcity  of  fuels,  retarded  beet  sugar  production  in  Europe  for  a  number  of 
years  after  Wfrrld  War  I.     Similar  forces  may  be  operative  for  a  number  of  years 
following  .World  War  IX*     Should  European  production  continue  at  low  levels  in 
19^6,  the  requirements  of  Europe  from  the  cane  sugar  producing  area.s  of  the 
world  may  be  significantly  larger  than  during  the  .prewar  period. 

It  mil  be  recalled,  hovrever,  that  the  wave  of  nationalism  which  swept  through 
the  world  following  World  War  I  led  to  the  establishment  of  tariff,  bounty,  and 
quota  structures  which  expanded  beet  sugar  production  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  enlarged- cane  sugar  industry  of  the  tropics,  created  a  major  problem  of  . 
adjustment..    The  programs  of  the  European  nations  for  beet  sugar  production  in 
19^-b  will  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  the  quantities  of  sugar  required  from 
the  tropical  producing  sources.    Furthermore,  the  ability  of  Europe  to  draw,  upon 
the  world  sources  of  sugar  supply  will  depend  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  exchang 
available  to  those  nations.  •• 

In  view  of  war  destruction  and  continuing  unsettled  conditions,  it  is  expected 
that  the  redevelopment  of  the  crop  in  Java,  Formosa,  and  in  the  Philippines, 
may  be  a  slow  process.    While  there  may  be  some  sugar  available  for  the  U.  S. 
in  I9U6  from  present  stocks  in  Java  it  is  not  expected  materially  to  -effect 
our  supply. after  October  1,  I9U6.     In  the  caSe  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
planters  may  defer  operations  until  such  time  as  there  is  legislative  certainty 
with  regard  to  the  U.  S.  market.     The  passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
legislation  with  the  possible  lower  duties  may  have  removed  this  problem  partly. 
It  is  not  believed  that  any  significant  quantities  will  be  available  in  late 
19U6,  and  prospects  for  10^+7  may  depend  upon  the  kind  of  legislation  relative 
to  the  Philippines  that  Congress  may  enact.     In  developing  these  goals  it  is 
assumed  that  only  nominal  quantities  will  be  available  in  19^7  from  Java  and 
the  Philippines. 


Suggested 
Production  Goals - 

19^6.-. 
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For  the  purpose  of  estimating  supplies  it  is  assumed  that  about  5,000,000  tons 
will  be  produced  in  Cuba  in  I9H7,  of  which  probably  about  2,750,000  tons  will 
be  available  to  the  U.  S.    The  19I&  production,  including  the  sugar  equivalent 
used  for  invert  molasses,  amounted  to  5,650,000  tons.    Due  in  part  to  the 
worst  drought  in  S6  years,  the  I9H5  production  was  reduced  to  3,925,000  tons. 
Notwithstanding  the  after-effects . of  the  drought,  production  may  again  reach 
the  5,000,000-ton  level  in  19^6. 

Estimated  Requirements  and  Supplies  Thousand  Short  Tons 

(Oct.  1,  I9U6  -  Sept.  30,  I9U7)  (Raw  Value) 

Estimated  TJ.  S.  Requirements 

Civilian  7,500 
Military  •„  275 

Exports  .  50 

Total  7,825 
Estimated  Supplies  .-, 

Cuba — new  production  beginning  Jan.  19^7  5*000 
Est.  requirements  of  areas  other  than  U.S.  2,250 
Est.  amount  available  to  U.S.  2,750 
Puerto  Rico — new  production  beginning  Peb.  19^7  1,150  " 

Hawaii — Calendar  year  19^7  950 
Java-Philippines — new  production  beginning  Nov.  19^-6  100 

Total  estimated  supplies  from  offshore  areas  U,950 
Additional  requirements  2,875 

In  view  of  these  requirements  for  sugar,  minimum  goals  of  1,025,000  acres  of 
sugar  beets  (equivalent  to  1,900,000  tons  of  sugar)  and  327,000  acres  of 
sugarcane  (equivalent  to  550,000  tons  of  sugar)  have  been  established* 
Without  provision  for  rebuilding  depleted  stocks  and  assuming  the  above 
supplies  from  various  areas,  there  still  remains  a  deficit  of  U25,000  tons. 

Sugar  Beets:    A  minimum  goal  of  1,025,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  I9U6 ' 
compares  with  a  record  planting  in  19^+2  of  1,0*48,000  acres  and  is  3lporcent  1 
greater  than  the  19*+5  acreage. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  will  aid  in  obtaining  increased  sugar 
beet  acreage  in  19^-6.    The  level,  of  support  prices  announced  for  sugar  beets  ' 
from  the  19^6  crop  is  $1  per  ton  higher  than  the  19^-5  price.    Less  competition 
from  other  crops  is  expected  because  of  price  changes.    Mechanical  equipment 
is  being  used  more  widely  in  sugar  beet  production.    There  are  indications  that 
farmers  desire  to  adopt  crop  rotations,  including  increased  acreages  of  sugar 
beets. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  availability  of  sufficient  labor 
for  sugar  beet  work  under  a  status  of  war  demobilization  and  reconversion, 
an  aggressive  farm-labor  supply  program  is  planned  by  the  Department  and  a 
liberal  appropriation  to  support  such  a  program  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Congress. 

The  minimum  national  goal  has  been  tentatively  divided  between  States  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table.    Because  local  problems  may  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  attain  these  goals  in  certain  States,  the  goals  for  other  States 
should  be  revised  upward  wherever  prospects  are  favorable. 
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SUGAR  B  E'TSj 

Suggested 

State  Goals 

for  I946 

State 

: Sugges  ted 

191+6 

G  oa  1 

:  Acre 

age  . 

 rJ 

,c  Acreage 

Goal  is  of 

and 

•Production 

1945 

I9I+5 

Region 

:  (tons) 

:  Acres 

:■  Indicated 

;   1937-al  s 

Indicated 

;  1937-41 

1,000 

1,C 

00 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

Percent 

Percent 

North  Central 

111. 

31.8 

3 

2 

2.8 

150 

■  107 

Ind. 

— 

-- 



9.2 

— 

—  — 

I  owa 

66.S 

7 

O 

5.3 

350 

132 

Michigan 

1,11+8.0 

il+o 

$2 

112.0 

152 

125 

Minn . 

357.2 

•38 

31+ 

54-3 

112 

111 

Nebr. 

1 ,100.3 

36 

63 

73.0 

137 

118 

Ohio 

304.0 

l+o 

23 

44.O 

173 

91 

S .  Dakota 

95*0 

10 

7 

3.6 

11+3 

116 

WI  s . 

196.0 

20 

t xl  •'•  17 

I6.5 

118 

121 

Western 

Calif. 

2,170.0 

155 

102 

I64. 0 

152 

94-5 

Colo. 

2,500.0 

200 

163 

153-0  ' 

123 

131 

Idaho 

1,123-U 

82 

59 

69.O 

139 

119 

Kans . 

89.0 

10 

6 

  1 

9.4 

167 

106 

Mont. 

1,073.6 

38 

88 

77.0 

100 

114 

N.  Dakota 

187. 0. 

17 

17 

13.2 

100 

129 

Or  eg. 

227 . 3 

17 

17 

7.6 

100 

2  Ax 

Utah 

558.0 

1+5 

36 

51.0 

125 

88 

Wash. 

253.3 

17 

13 

13.4 

131 

127 

Wyo. 

610.0 

50 

38 

50.0 

132 

100 

U.  s. 

12,091.1* 

1, 

rvOr 

779 

9ip.  5 

132 

112.2 

Sugarcane  j 

A  minimis  goal  of 

327,000  acres  of 

sugarcane 

has  been  established. 

This  acreage 

,  wi  th  normal 

yiel 

ds,  will  provide 

suf  fic  ient 

cane  for 

seed  and 

for  sugar  production  to  the  capacity  of  the  processing  facilities.     The  goal 
is  an  8  percent  increase  over  the  191+5  acreage.    A  proportionately  higher 
increase  is  indicated  for  Florida  because  additional  processing  facilities 
will  be  available. 

The  price  supnort  payment  on  the  IS46  crop  has  been  advanced  to  ^2.10  per  ton 
of  cane  from  $1.60  per  ton  for  the  previous  crop.     The  labor  problems  for 
this  cron  are  expected  to  be  handled  under  the  Department's  farm-labor  supply 
program. 

SUGaRCaNE  (for  sugar  and  seed):     Suggested  State  Goals  for  I9I46 


•Suggested  I9I+6 

Goal: 

Acrea 

:  7°  Acreage 

Goal  is  of 

State 

•  Production  : 

1945  : 

:  1945 

« 

i         (tons)     :  Acres: 

Indicated  : 

1932-1+1 

:  Indicated 

:  1932-41 

Louisiana 

5,330 

238 

271 

229.6 

106 

125 

Florida 

1,236 

39 

31.7 

19.5 

123 

200 

U.  S. 

6,566 

327 

302.7 

21+9.3 

108 

131 
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Proposed  Price  Sup-port:     The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  offer  to  enter 
into  price  supporting  agreements  with  sugar  "beet  processors  under  which 
the  Department,  through  the  processors,  will  assure  farmers  a  national 
average  return  for  1946-crop  sugar  "beets  of  standard  quality  $4  per  ton 
higher  than  the  average  return  for  ig'42-.crop  sugar  "beets  of  .standard" quality. 
(Sugar  "beets  of  standard  quality  contain  l6.5  percent  sucrose  if  tested  as 
"bought  or  l6.2  percent,  sucro.se  if  tested  as  sliced.)    This  price  support  will 
"be  applicable  to  sugar  "beets  delivered  to  the  processors  at  the  usual 
delivery  points..     It  is  estimated  that  total  returns  to  growers  from  the 
19/46  crop,  including  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 >  will  average 
around  $13.50  Per  "ton  for  sugar  "beets  of  the  average"  .quality  of  recent 
years. 

Under  the  Price  support  program  for  the  19^-6  crop  of  Louisiana  and  -Florida 
sugarcane ,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  enter  into  agreements  with 
sugarcane  processors  under  which  price  support  payments  (which  will  he  in 
addition  to  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  193?)  will  he  made  to  farmers 
through  the  processors.     The.  rates  of  these  payments,  subject  to  downward 
adjustment  in  the  event  of  an  advance  in  the  market  price  of  sugar,  are*. 
Por  Louisiana,  about  $2.10  per  ton  of  sugarcane  of  the  average  quality  of 
recent  years  ($2.04  per  ton  of  "standard"  cane);  for  Florida,  $2.10  per  ton 
of  average  sugarcane the  payment  to  be  graduated  Upward  or  downward  on  the 
basis  of  the  Quantity,  of  sugar  commercially  recoverable  from  the  cane. 
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Suggested                                       ,     .   .........  NOT  FQR. PUBLICATION 

Production  Goals                                ,.  '1/;''.  f  h           For  Discussion  . 

.                .,"  Purposes  Only 

IRISH  POTATOES 

Summary:     It  is  recommended  that . the  ,19h6  acreage  goal  for  Irish  potatoes  be 
fixed  at  2,780,000  acres,  sufficient  under  average  growing . conditions  to 
produce  approximately  378  million  bushels.    Por  I9U5,  acreage  and  production 
goals  of  3»137t^OO  acres  and  U08  million  bushels  were  recommended  by  the 
Department.    Actual  plantings  were  2,917,000  acres,  but  production  soared. to 
U31  million  bushels  when  yields  averaged,1^8  bushels  per. planted  acre,  as 
against  130  bushels  per  acre  taken  for  goal  purooses.    Ah  average  yield  of 
I36  bushels  per  acre  has  been  assumed  for' the  19^6  crop.     The  production  goal 
for  19^6  is  slightly  larger  than  the  average  crop  of  the  10  years  ended  19^1+, 
which  was  372  million  bushels.     The  recommended  acreage  goal,  however,  is 
substantially  below  the  approximate  3»05°»000-acre  average  of  plantings  during 
the  same  period,  reflecting  the  pronounced  shift  toward  concentration  of 
production  in  high-yielding  areas. 

Requirements:    The  production  goal  of  378  million  bushels  was  determined  by 
the  sum  total  of  anticipated  requirements  for  19*+6«  "  The  guiding  consideration 
in  this  connection  was  the  establishment  of  a  goal  which  would  adequately 
supply  all  consumption  and  utilization  needs  without  creating  another  surplus 
situation  with  its  attendant  price  support  burden  on'  the  Government. 

The  various  components  which  go  to. make  up  this  estimated  total  requirement 
of  378  million  bushels  are  shown  in  the  analysis  of  production  needs  on  the 
continuation  sheet  to  the  tables  attached  hereto.     Civilian  demand  for 
potatoes  in  fresh  form  aggregating  287  million  bushels  constitute  the  largest 
single  item.     The  quantity  estimated  as  needed  for  this  purpose  is  based  upon 
an  expected  average  per-capita  consumption  of  123  pounds.     This  compares  with 
civilian  per-caxdta  consumption  averaging  126  pounds  from  the  normal  19HU  crop^ 
133  pounds  from  the  record  19^3  crop,  and  118  pounds  out  of  the  small  produc- 
tion of  19^2.     In  view  of  the  downward  trend  in  the  consumption  of  potatoes, 
and  the  fact  that  3-5  pillion  men  will  still  be  absent  from  the  civilian 
population  on  military  duty,  the  -oer-canita  consumption  figure  of  123  pounds 
assumed  for  goal  purposes  in  19^-6  appears  adeauate. 

Suggested  goal:     The  suggested  19^-6  Irish  potato  acreage  goal  was  derived  by 
determining  the  percentage  relationship  between  probable  total  production  on 
a  given  acreage  base  and  the  national  production  goal.    Average  plantings  of 
the  individual  Sta.tes  during  the  period  19^1-^5,  weighted  10  percent  to  each 
of  the  first  three  years  and  35  percent  to  each  of  the  last  two  years,  were' 
taken  as  the  acreage  base.     The  purpose  of  selecting  this  base  was  to  gi"vc 
effect  to  recent  trend  and  thereby' tend  to  minimize  the  adjustment  required 
from  the  actual  acreage  levels  of  the  last  two  years,    &n  assumed  yield  per 
acre  for  each  State  in  19^6  was;l  applied  to  the  respective  19^1-^5  weighted 
average  acreage  to  determine  its  probable  production  on  this  acreage  base. 
The  yield  factors  used  were  projections  of  trends  established  by  the 
100  percent  equivalent  yield's  of '  the  last  10  years,  multiplied  by  average 
condition  during  that  period*    For  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  it  was  found  that 
this  resulted  in  a.  probable  total  production  of  UoU  million  bushels. 

Since  the  19^-6  production  goal  is  378  million  bushels,  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  acreage  ba.se  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  between  probable 
production  and  the  production  goal.     The  acreage  base  of  each  State  was 
thereupon  uniformly  reduced  to  93»5  percent  of  its  19^1-^5  weighted  average 
plantings  to  apportion  the  ltyhS  goal  equally  among  the  States. 
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Other  "considerations.":     In  determining  that  a  production  of  37S  million  .bushels 
of  potatoes 'in  I9U6  "would  amply  supply  all  requirements  and  at  the  same  "time 
"be  readily  marketed  at  or  above  support  levels,  it  was  assumed  that  (l)  Current 
high  level  of  consumer  purchasing  power. .will  "be.  generally  maintained;  and  (2) 
surplus  stocks  carried  over  from  the  19^5"  crdi)' will  not  he  allowed  to  compete 
with  new  production. 

Total  national  income  is  expected  to  be  lower  during  the  12  months  "beginning 
April  19^+6  than  it  was  at  the  wartime  peak,  "but  still  far  above  the  prewar 
levels.     It  was  considered  that  130-135  billion  dollars  is  a  reasonable 
estimate  and  the  amount  to  be  assumed  for  working  purposes.    Realization  of 
this  income  would  apparently  insure  the  consumption  of  the  national  'goal 
production  of  378  million  bushels  at.  "slightly  more  than  support  levels, 
assuming  normal  seasonal  distribution,^  if  the  prewar  supply-price  relationship 
is  still  valid.  .      .  , 

It  is  expected  that  merchantable  stocks  of  Irish  potatoes  in  the  hands  of" 
growers  and  dealers  as  of  January'  1,  may  be  as  high  as  125  million 

bushels  after  allowance  for  suplus  removal  to  that  date.    This  compares  .with 
an  estimated  total  of  103*5  million  bushels  on  January  1,  19^5  (approximately 
normal  stocks)  and  I3H  million  bushels  on  January  1,  .19^*  carried  oyer  from 
the  record  crop  of  19*+3      If  allowed  'to;  be  marketed  through  ordinary-  ■ 'commercial 
channels,,  the  heavy  '  supply  o"f  late  19^5'p°tatpes  would  seriously  depress  prices 
of  early  19I+6  potatoes  arid  probably  require,  large-scale  purchases  by  the 
Government.    It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  any  excess  of  late  potatoes  held  . 
over  into  l^kG  will  be  reduced  by  Government  programs  of  export  and  diversion. 

Marketing  Facilities:    With  a  recommended  level  of  productioil  substantially  . 
below  that  of  .19^3  and  -1,9.^5 »  packing,  .grading,  transportation,  and  storage 
conditions,  .which  normally  have  some  bearing  upon  the  optimum  size  of  a  crop, 
will  not  operate  „as  limiting  factors  in  1.9^6.  ..... 

With  no  governmental  requirements  for  dehydrated  potatoes ,  and  only  a 
negligible  demand  for  canned  potatoes ,  .there,  will  be  practically  no  need 
for  processing  potatoes  in  these  forms.  In  19^6* 

Wartime  additions  to  plants  and  equipment  for  packing  and  grading  potatoes, 
availability  of  improved  equipment,  and  experience  gained  in  handling  the 
record  19^3  and  the  bumper  19^5  crops  are  expected  to  make  the  handling  of 
a  I9U6  crop  of  the  size  suggested  comparatively  easy. 

Although  the  number  of,  refrigerator  cars  in  service  continued  to  decline  in 
19^5»  transportation  facilities  in  19^6  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to. -move 
an  average-sized  crop  of  potato.es:.    More  locomotives,  refrigerator  cars,  and- 
men  will  be  available  for  the  -efficient  handling  of  peacetime  rail  freight.  .-.  .. 
Trucks,  gasoline,  and  tires  available  for  rion-military  use  will  allow  motor-- 
truck  transportation  again  to  carry  an  important  part  of  the  load.    .Release  ..- 
of  coastwise  ships  by  the  Government  will  permit  a.  return  to  water  transpor- .  - 
tatiqn  from  feasible  areas.  -  ;*,,■;   t 

Storage  space  for  potatoes  will  not  .be  a  serious  problem  in  1 9^-6-^7 -except  (.-j 
possibly  in.  local  are/as  where  yields  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  expectations* 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement:  For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the 
principal  problem  in  potato  goal  achievement  again  involves  balancing  -  ■.• 

production  with  peacetime  demand  rather  -than  expanding  production  to  the       ;  .... 
limit  of  capacity.    In  the  absence  -of  a  direct  acreage  control  program- 
operative  upon  individual  growers  and  implemented  with  appropriate  sanctionst 
r.o  assurance  can  be  had  that  .the  neoessary  reductions  from  the  level  of  last 

rear's  plantings  can  be  effected.     The  voluntary  cooperation  of  all  producers 

Hist  be  secured. 

Propos_e^Pjlc_e__Sjjj2ppj^t:    Prices  to  farmers  for  potatoes  produced  in  I9U6  will 
be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity.     Differentials  may  be  provided  for 
season,  location,  type,  variety,  or  clasa  of  wtatoes. 
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Table  1 


Crop 

5      1946  : 

.  19^5  ! 

and 

: Suggested: 

Indicated: 

1944  : 

19^3  : 

.19^2  .: 

1.941  : 

1941^45 

1937-41 

State 

1/  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Surplus  Late 

Maine 

184 

211 

201 

212 

158 

151 

187 

156 

IT.  Y. 

180 

187 

195 

213 

193 

"137 

195 

204 

Pa. 

15U 

157 

167 

179 

167 

167 

167 

Mich. 

169 

174 

220 

180 

190 

188 

228 

Wis. 

137 

131 

190 

158 

158 

156 

19.0, 

Minn. 

192 

175 

21  u 

26l 

202 

225 

215 

238 

IT.  Dak.  ■ 

166 

191 

180 

182 

147 

155 

171 

l43- 

S.  Dak. 

X  3k 

35 

36 

U9 

33 

31 ' 

37 

30 

IT  eh. 

69 

66 

75 

95 

76 

76 

7S 

83 

Mont. 

20 

22 

"22 

24 

16 

15 

20 

17 

Idaho 

161 

198 

165 

197 

136 

124 

164 

13b 

Wyo . 

i4 

15 

-  15 

18 

15 

16 

16 

13 

Colo. 

86 

102 

93 

90 

76 

70 

86 

86 

Utah 

17 

19 

18 

20 

13 

11 

16 

13 

ITev. 

.  3 

H 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Wash. 

48 

58 

US 

61 

4o 

42 

50 

'  41 

Oreg. 

46 

55 

47 

58 

35 

35 

46 

36 

Calif. 

94 

117 

103 

QO 

69 

71 

90 

■  69 

Total  18 

1,77^ 

1,917 

1,900 

2,162 

1,716 

1,726 

1,885 

1,864 

Other  Lpte 


IT.  H. 

-•     6  : 

  7. " 

8 

9 

7 

"  7 

8 

1. 

Vt. 

11 

12 

12 

15 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Mass. 

22 

24 

24 

25 

19 

18 

22 

16 

R.  I. 

6 

7 

7 

6 

5 

•  5 

6 

4 

Conn. 

20 

22 

21 

22 

16 

15 

19 

'15 

f.  Va. 

31 

31 

34 

37 

3^ 

32 

34 

32 

Ohio 

71 

65 

73 

95 

90 

87 

82 

100 

Ind. 

36 

34 

36 

^7 

49 

50 

43 

:  51 

111. 

30 

29 

32 

36 

36 

36 

34 

3S 

Iowa 

4l 

32 

42 

54 

55 

54 

49 

IT.  Mex. 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

5 

4 

Ariz. 

5 

7 

6 

7' 

3 

2 

5 

ii 

Total  12 

284 

281 

300 

359 

330 

322 

320 

3,39  „ 

Intermediate 

IT.  J. 

64 

72 

71 

71 

$6 

55 

65 

54  , 

Del. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

•4' 

Md. 

19 

19 

21 

22 

20 

20 

20 

.  23. 

Va. 

68 

70 

73 

79 

72 

76 

74 

,  p 

42 

43 

43 

53 

48 

44 

46 

42 

Mo. 

36 

35 

37 

46 

40 

39 

39 

43 

Kans. 

24 

24 

27 

_  3^ 

28 

24 

27 

27 

Total -7 

257 

20 

2?6 

309 

268 

262 

275 

271 

Early " 

IT.  C." 

77 

72 

86 

110 

89 

80 

87 

82 

S.  C. 

24 

21 

29 

31 

28 

26 

27 

24 

Ga. 

27 

27 

30 

35 

27 

25 

29 

;  23 

Pla. 

31 

36 

34 

33 

28 

31 

32 

;  .33 

Tenn. 

4i 

4i 

44 

61 

44 

42 

46 

4i 

Ala. 

52 

50 

61 

56 

54 

54 

55 

..'  49 

Miss. - 

28 

27 

34 

34 

27 

23 

29 

22 

Ark. 

43 

39 

49 

61 

47 

42 

48 

40 

La. 

52 

51 

68 

63 

42 

43 

53 

42 

Okla. 

29 

25 

32 

49 

34 

31 

34 

.  .39 

Tex. 

6l 

63 

67 

76 

56 

62 

65 

.  51 

Total  11 

~465 

452 

5  35+~ 

609 

~476 

459 

505 

.  439 

U.  S. 

2,780 

2,917 

3,010 

3,439 

2,790 

2,769 

2,985 

2,913 

(Footnotes,  page  7) 
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IBIS] 

i  POTATOES 

:  Yield 

per  Planted 

Acre 

Table  2 

Crop  : 

• 

and  : 

1946  c 

1945 

3/!  1944 

:  1943  : 

1942  : 

1941 

:  1941-45 

State  : 

assumed  - 

:Indidated 

6 /  : 

-  bushels 

per  acre 

- 

Surplus  late 

Me . 

280  • 

275 

268 

343 

270 

285 

288 

N.I. 

145 

161 

13  6 

139 

143 

148 

145 

Pa. 

120 

114 

115 

104 .: 

105 

128 

113 

Mich. 

103 

112 

106 

102 

92 

105 

103 

l/ilisc . 

S-M'-  ■ 

104 

82 

86 

64 

91 

85 

Minn . 

84';' 

100 

72 

90 

89 

71 

84 

N.D.  • 

107  ' 

120 

116 

121 

122 

97 

115 

S.L. 

65 

83 

71 

75 

85 

56 

74 

Neb. 

125 

170 

112 

127 

169 

127 

141 

Mont . 

106 

115 

115 

110 

108 

103 

110 

Idaho 

220 

220 

222 

221 

225 

221 

222 

Wyo. 

130 

163 

14  5 

128  • 

14  9 

141 

145 

Colo. 

190 

189 

202 

206 

224 

179 

200 

Utah 

165 

174 

154 

170 

183 

170 

170 

Nev. 

185 

180 

160 

260 

210 

240 

198 

Wash. 

210 

211 

215 

216 

195 

210 

209 

Ore. 

210 

211 

220 

200 

195 

205 

206 

Calif. 

325 

340 

323 

310 

535 

275 

317 

Average  of  18 

158 

165 

148 

155 

146 

143 

152 

Other  Late 

'  N.H. 

155 

155 

140. 

157 

160 

155 

153 

.  Vti 

131 

125 

138 

122 

127 

145 

131, 

Mass  . 

140 

134 

130 

135  ' 

155 

140 

139 

R.I*  , 

190 

190 

190 

175 

195 

200 

190 

Conn. 

170 

175 

160 

145 

185 

180 

169 

W.Va. 

88 

92 

60 

75 

112 

llO 
iX(C 

90 

Ohio 

102 

116 

80 

90 

102 

122 

102 

Ind. 

112 

136 

87 

87 

132 

115 

111 

111. 

85 

101 

56 

60 

9*8 

90 

81 

Iowa 

95 

114 

59 

97 

120 

102 

98 

N.Mex. 

75 

75 

35 

80 

85 

72 

79 

Ariz . 

200 

198 

213 

167 

208 

130 

183 

Average  of  12 

112 

125 

92 

99 

119 

111 

Intermediate 

N.J. 

172 

180 

124 

161 

181 

188 

167 

Bel  a. 

88 

113 

62 

70 

86 

77 

82 

Md. 

100 

115 

89 

.  88 

103 

96 

98 

Va. 

115 

124 

82  ■ 

121 

101 

90 

104 

Ky. 

80 

99 

58 

v  •;  .88 

95 

70 

82 

Mo. 

•92 

85 

60 

82 

104 

120 

90 

Kansas 

75 

66 

42 

80 

96 

105 

78 

Average  of  7 

115 

124 

82 

111 

117 

113 

109 

Ear ly - 

N.  C . 

100 

117 

81 

110 

106 

83 

99 

s.c. 

100 

123 

50 

103 

111 

98 

97 

Ga. 

57 

76, 

.  45 

62 

66 

52 

60 

Fla . . 

130 

144 

102 

114 

147 

109 

123 

Tenn. 

70 

85 

56 

72 

81 

62 

71 

Ala . 

9.0 

106 

55 

94 

74 

104 

87 

Miss . 

65. 

68 

65- 

56  " 

7% 

60 

64 

Ark-. 

72 

61 

65 

7  c 

77 

72 

70 

•■  La. 

58 

59 

51 

62 

60 

61 

59 

Okla. 

55 

46 

65 

51 

66 

64 

58 

Tex. 

75 

80 

75 

84 

83 

97 

84 

_ Average  of  11 

80 

122 

97 

101 

104 

95 

104 

U  .S. 

136 

149 

126 

135 

153 

129 

134 

(Footnotes,  page  7) 
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IRISH  POTATOES:    Method  of  Determination  of  Goals 


Table  3 


»        XcJ'-iX — HO  . 

Ab  blX.'ilCLl 

;    rlUUUO  b_Lwil  i 

Xt7  'it*  » 

«       'J/CX  ^11  Ucu  ; 

V-i  pi  Hq 
IXC  XCXb 

1             +  ,0     +  ^  O  "1 

At  I  cd.fi , 

1  Q4.fi 

«           v  til  cigc  . 

JUC  I     dU  X  c 

•         t*\  t~i        a  c;  a 
I        Uli  UcLbw 

1          "KTqoHpM  • 
i^CC^XCLA  , 

•  A  P  rp a  crp *=;      A/  • 

in!  94.fi     ? / 

»  A  0  fPa  cfP^       ^  / 

-  for  (Via!  s  fi  /  • 

1  X  W  X       IJUCU.O      w  /  a 

Ooals  7/ 

.  W  w  CL  J-  O           1  / 

Surplus.  Late 

l'OOO  aorps 

1  lii  i  ^  hi  p  1  ^ 

UUOliC  _x_  0 

1   000  bus 

_L  j  Www      U  U.U  • 

1  000  acres 

J-^WWW      CI  W  J-  w 

1  000  bus 

_J_  ^    %_/  "W  W         W  LA.  W  9 

Me. 

197 

280 

55,160 

184 

51,520 

N.  Y. 

193 

145 

27,985  ' 

180 

26,100 

Pa.  ' 

165 

120 

19,800 

154 

18 , 480 

Mich. 

181 

103 

13,643 

169 

17,407 

Wise . 

147 

85 

12,495 

137 

11,645 

Minn. 

2Q5 

84 

17,220 

192 

18,128 

N.  Dak. 

178 

107 

19,046 

166 

17,762 

S.  Dak. 

36 

65 

2,  340 

34 

2,210 

Nebr. 

7,4 

125 

9,250 

69 

8,625. 

Mont. 

21 

106 

2,  226 

20 

2,120 

Idaho 

173 

220 

38,060 

161 

35,420 

.  wyov 

15 

'  130 

1,950 

14 

1,820 

Colo_. 

92 

190 

17,480 

86 

16,340 

Utah' 

18 

165 

2,970 

17 

2,805 

Nev.  _ 

3 

185 

555 

3 

555 

Wash. 

T 

51 

210 

10; 710 

48 

10,080 

Oreg. 

49 

210 

10, 290 

46 

9,660 

Calif. 

101 

325 

32,825 

94 

30,550 

Total  18 

1,899 

158 

299,005 

1,774 

279 ,227 

■  ?  _ 

Other'  Xate 

 zx  

-  N.  H. 

I 

155 

1,085 

6 

930 

Vt.    „  ■ 

12 

131 

1/572 

11 

1,441 

Mass. 

23 

140 

3,220 

22 

3,080 

R.  I., 

6 

190 

1,140 

6 

1,140 

Conn.. 

21 

170 

3,570 

20 

3,400  ' 

W.  Va, 

33. 

.  88 

2,904 

31 

2,728 

Ohio  ; 

.  76. 

102 

7,752 

71 

7,  242 

Ind. 

39. 

112 

4,368 

36 

4,032 

iii.  "..  . 

32. 

85 

2,720 

3*0 

2,550 

Iowa 

44. 

95 

4,180 

41 

3,895 

N.  Mex. 

5- 

75 

375 

5 

375 

Ariz . 

5. 

200 

1,000 

5 

1,000 

Total  12 

303. 

112 

33,886 

284 

31,813 

I  nt  e  me  di  ate 

N.  J. 

68 

172 

11,696 

64 

11,008 

Del. 

4  , 

88 

352 

4 

352 

Md. 

20 

100 

2,000 

19 

1,900 

Va. 

73 

115 

8,395 

68 

7,820 

-t  W  . 

RO 

3  600 

w  «  WWW 

42 

3  360 

J  >iu  . 

00  . 

9? 

3  AQfi 

0  ij 

Ul  Ulfv 

Kans . 

CO  . 

(O 

j.,  you 

OA 

_L ,  oUU 

lotal  / 

_  2  _ 

115 

ol, 489 . 

25  7 

29 , oo2 

Ea  rl^r 
N .  C . 

O  *2 
DO 

™i  r\r\ 

100 

8,  600 

77 

7,  ^00 

s.  c. 

26 

.  100 

2,  600 

24 

2,400 

Ga. 

29 

57 

1,653 

♦  27 

1,539 

Fla.  ' 

33 

130 

4,290 

31 

4,030 

Tenn.  ■ 

44 

70 

3,080 

41 

2,870 

Ala.  • 

55  " 

90 

4,950 

52 

4,680 

Miss.  . 

30 

65 

1,950 

28 

1,820 ■ 

Ark. 

46    •  • 

72  * 

3,  312 

43 

3, 096 

La. 
Okla. 

56 

31  . 

58 
55 

3,243 
1,705 

52 
29 

3,016  . 
1,595 

Tex. 

65 

75 

4,875 

61 

4,575 

Total  11 

498 

80 

39,963 

465 

37,321 

U.  S. 

2,974 

136 

404,343 

2 , 730 

377,913 

(Footnotes,  page  7) 
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1°46  Acreage 

wi  th  C  ompar  i  s  *n.s  . 

Tftole  4 

4  '  -  -•  

__l   ■ 

Cr  ot3  j 

i.roa.1  Acreages 

.  ■ c 

0  194'--      r  e 

age  aoai  is  01 

Q-  nd  ; 

O      0  -t-o  . 

0    t.  up  7 

v  1  '  ^  n*  O  C!  ~r~  r-1 

J-744         :  : 

1  )45  -  •' 

;  ;  ic:'45 
j ;  .  r  I  an  tings 

_  __ .. 

1.VJ-JU 

1  ,000 

jr  ei  c  en  t. 

Per oe  nt 

■^llT'  ^  1  11  c     T  q  -f-p 

-LO4 

Pi  in 

Pi  "ifl 
i-UU 

Y 

JLOU 

PI  Q 

Jli.2 

9o.3 

?a . 

154 

17.9 

Op  p 

OC  •  U 

f"l'"!  -1 

c-*o .  1 

!  icn.  • 

j-O  ; 

PPO 

Pli  t; 

97*  - 

Jis . 

T  CP  -  " 

l^p . 

P*v.£; 

91*7 

1U4.C 

Mi-na.s 

i  no 

<d^f . 

clCl 

}7?\  7 

109.  / 

B  •    U  • 

/  r 

lOO 

1  A7.  ' 

o,"\/V 

00 . 0 

0O.9 

Te  or  • 

xJ , 
74 

Ao 

)tn 
•  i+U  • 

cr  t 
1  •  TP 

lvJU 

07  •  U 

i/^  P 

w  •  1 

^.Ui+.  j 

T  ont. 

Pp 

1  7 

pp 

11/  ip 

7U  .  9 

j  j  „  ■>_  _ 
1  ciaa  0 

10 1 

1  Ac  • 

T  -(P 

QC  X 

'7*7 

01.3 

tv  v  0 . 

14 

•  l  A ' 

1  7 

~7  •  7 

97»7  . 

P  rvl  -> 

W    ^  J-  O  • 

>3A 

Grl 

04. 7 

P0 

94*4 

Ne  v  • 

.  7*4 

4- 

06.2 

7t5:0 

"Wash. 

50 

0  A  r  T 
yo .  u 

od .  0 

Cr  e  g  • 

JlA 

./  '4&.  .'i,  

1  p,:S  p 

^x  A 

ua 111 • 

a). 
94 

OP* 

...io...y„. . 

■TP    X  ■ 

0  J  .  7 

io tai  10 

'  T  T  77i,.' 

2  j  002 • 4 

O.O'iD  *  ' 

PP  u 

^d,  7 

jther  .Late 

'Am  lim 

V  t. 

/ 
D 

11 

r_ 

1  h 
14 

10  • 

T  A 

IO  - 

/  0 « 6 

7  v  A 
/  0.0 

O"1  7 

91*  C 

''ass  • 

•Jfe? 

pc; 

PA 

J  -i .  C 

13  T 
K  .    1  • 

0 

7 
/- 

A  c; 
0.9 

:td  7 
07*  j 

AG  7  • 

-7»  / 

c  onn  4 

<_U 

pn 

Px  . 

OE  p 

OiV  0 

TT  To 

n  m     J  a  • 

~<T 
71 

7r 

;  ,p 
4^ 

HHvA 

1  f>p  p 
_  DU  •  U 

P  n  i 

Oil 

7,^  Q 

T  Pi  1  P 
iUy  .  £l 

Turf 

oo 

^P 

70.6 

^u7  •  7 

iii* 

30 

6^ 

^8 

on  n 

T  P  X    1 1 
lw^.4 

I  owa . 

Jo 

7)  1  r; 
1 4  •  7 

1  07  O 

lu  / .  9 

J 

4»'J 

TPP  P 

Uu  .  !J 

Ar  i  z . 

5 

( . 

'7 

_  _L_ 

7T     i  1 

/  J-  »4 

71  .I.. 

(4.4 

iOtal  id 

_  rt  _ 

ppl  ,  7 

5^2.3 

>i  \  < 
ou  .  0 

1  U  1  •  U 

Intermediate 

1  T  T 

ai , 
"•" 

07  P 

OO  .9 

jje  1 . 

4 

4 

4 

1  ?\P  P 
1  ^  J  .  U 

1  Ail  1^ 

1UU.L! 

1^7 

Pn 

PX 

100.0*  .'. 

Va . 

00  • 

'7C 

'5 

OP  '  7 

9 1  •  1 

IT,- 

ay. 

1  0 
Ud 

i,A 
40 

.    cl .  p 

9i»7 

n7  1  * 
9/  •  f 

36 

i.p 
4<- 

nl ,  7 
4.  f 

lOci  »9 

Aans . 

dk 

on 

xx 

co.  9 

T  P  P  •  P 
1UU  •  0 

1 0     l  f 

P7A 

2,11  p 

93  •  1 

97v5_ 

*v3  r  1  y 

TT  P 

77 

ov->»  7 

T  PA  *Q 
1UO .  V 

<"J  P 

^4 

pu  ■ 

4U 

OU  » u 

ill.  '■s 

114»7  . 

(ja . 

0  / 
«-/ 

XJS 

D  ? 

1UU  »u 

1  Ju .  U 

r  la . 

9>»7 

IC 

77 

OP  c 

OC  »ti 

1  e  nn . 

1,1 

44- 

l.i,  ■ 
44 

C7 

7f 

02  p 
77  • 11 

T  PP    P  . 

lUv.1  •  u.  ■ 

Ala . 

7^ 

cc 

oi .  c 
-4  •  7 

i  p  1 1  p 
1  u4 1  u 

Mi  s  s  • 

Zi  1 

xA 
7° 

JO  1 

\jc  •  4 

10t  7. 

Ark* 

u 

^0 
7U 

j  j 

0b  .  0 

.110.3  •  : 

52 

60 

104. 0 

102.0 

Okla. 

29 

32  ; 

47 

90.6 

•  .116.0- 

Tex . 

61 . 

75 

y  7  •» 0 

Total  11 

40  J 

. '     '       :0 ?  . 5 

59~2 

"9lVo"^ 

102.9  ' 

U  •  S. 

'  2,_7  x  ;  _  J 

5,137^"" 

"  "3\"4303~ 

o>J.c 

95  •  3 
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Footnotes :  .  ■  ■       ■ ' 

1/  As  of  July  1,  19.45. 

2/  Furnished  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural-  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Agricul-  ' 
tural  Economics i  Based  upon  recent  trend  us  evidenced -by  a  projection  of 
100  percent  equivalent  yield  per  acre  for'  the  respective  States,  assuming 
average  growing  conditions'  in  1946.  ' 

3/  As  of  October  1,  1945. 

4/  "Weighted  10  percent  to  each  of  the  3  years  1941-43  and  -35  percent  to  each 
of  the  2  years  .1944  and  1945. 

5/  Representing  the  production  potential  on  the  weighted  average  acreage  ■ 
base  defined  in  footnote  4.  '  '■ 

6/  Base  acreages  of  the  respective  States  (1941-45  averages',  weighted  as  de- 
fined in  footnote  4)  reduced    uniformly  6.5  percent'  to  conform  to  the  > 
ratio  between  the  production  potential  of  the  base  acreage,  404  million, 
bushels,  and  the  1.946  production  goal,  378  million  bushels.     (404  :  378 
100  :  X;  X  =  93.5) 

7/  Column  4  times  column  2;  representing  the 'proportionate  shares  of  the*  ■ 
respective  States  in  the  national  production  goal.  ''  •  '■ 


IRISH  POTATOES:    Analysis  of  Production  Needs  Out  of  1946  Crop...   

For  Food;  Millions  of  Bushels 

1.  Civilian  1/  288.0 

2.  Military  2/  .  15  .-0 

3.  Total  food  3/  303.0 

For  Other  Uses: 

~T.    Seed  4/  45.9 

2.  Feed  and  waste  5/  24.1     -  x 

3.  Starch  6/  5.0 

4.  Total  uses  '  ~  75.0 

Production  Needed  7/  .  378.0 

l/  Including  0.6  million  bushels  for  canning  and  0.4  million  bushels  for 

dehydration,  leaving  287.0  million  bushels  for  fresh  consumption,  equiva- 
lent to  123.0  pounds  per  capita  for 'a  population  of  140  million. 

2/  Including  negligible  quantities  for  processing,  based  ■  upon  a  total  com- 
plement of  4  million  persons  in  all  military  and  war  Service  Forces. 

3/  Estimated  exports  of  2.0  million  bushels  to  Latin  America,  1,3  million 
bushels  to  U.S.  Territories,  and  0.7  million  bushels  to  Canada  expected 
to  be  offset  by  estimated  imports  of  4.0  million  bushels  from  Canada,  and 
excluded  to  simplify  accounting. 

4/  Including  both  imports  and  domestic  stocks,  quantities  used  on  the  farm  as 
well  as  those  sold,  and  representing  an  average  seeding  of  17  bushels  per 
acre  on  2.7  million  ac^es  planted, 

5/  Based  on  6.375  percent  of  378.0  million  bushels. 

6/  Commercial  operations  only;  governmental  diversion  out  of  surplus,  if  any. 
7/  Assuming  excess  carry— over  from  1945,  crop  is  not  to  be  offset  against 
1946  commercial  early  production  by  way  of  reduction  in  1946  requirements. 
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IRISH  POTATOES:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 


'  Suggested  1946  Goal 

'  Acreage 

}%  Acreage 

Goal  is  of 

■State 

t 

1  1945 

' . 1937-41 

■  1945 

'  1937-41 

and  ' 

'.'  Production 

'  Acreage 

'Indi- 

! 

•  Indi- 

Region 

i 

1 cated 

1 

'  cated 

t 

1,000  bus. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

'  Percent 

Maine 

51,520 

184 

211 

156 

87 

118 

IT  TT 

N.  H, 

930 

6 

7 

7 

86 

86 

vt.. 

1,441 

12 

13 

.     :  92 

85 

Mass. 

3,080 

22 

24 

16 

92 

138 

R.  I. 

1,140 

6 

7 

4 

86 

150 

Conn, 

...  3,400 

-20 

22 

...  15 

.   .91  ■.. 

133 

N.  Y. 

26 , 10*) 

180 

187 

204 

..  96 

83 

N..  J, 

11,008 

64 

72 

54 

89 

119 

Pa. ' 

18,480 

154 

157- 

179. 

98 

86 

N.  S, 

117,099 

.647 

699 

648 

93 

ISO 

111, 

2,550 

,  30 

.  29  . 

38. 

.  103  , 

,79 

Ind,  . 

4,032 

■  .  36  • 

.34. 

•  .-.  51 

106 

71 

Iowa 

3,895 

41 

38 

58 

10b 

.  ■  71 

Mich, 

17,407 

169 

174 

228 

9  / 

74 

Minn,: 

16,128  . 

.192 

175 

238 . 

110 

81 

Mo, 

3,312 

36  .. 

35 

.  /43: 

*  i;  oo 

103  ., 

84 

Nebr, 

8,625 

69 

66 

S3 

105 

83 

unit 

7,242 

71 

65  . 

100 

t  on 

/I 

S.  Dak, 

2,210 

34 

35 

30 

97 

TIT 

113 

"[flT-i  mm 

1  fir 

11,645 

137 

131  ■ 

190 

-  105 

72 

77,046 

815 

732 

If  059 

10!+ 

r-?r> 
f  / 

— 

Pel, 

352 

4 

4 

4 

100 

100 

Md. 

1,900 

19 

19 

23 

"i  r\r\ 
100 

til 

Va,. 

7,820 

68 

70 

78 

97 

W,  va. 

2,728 

31 

31 

32 

100 

fin 

9  / 

7,700 

77 

72 

82 

107 

94 

Ky* 

3,360 

42 

43 

42 

98  . 

100 

Tenn, 

2,870 

41 

41 

41 

100 

*1  oo 

100 

E.  C, 

26,730 

282 

280 

302 

101 

93 

Ala, 

4,680 

52 

50 

49' 

104 

106 

Ark, 

3,096  . 

43 

39 

40 

11© 

103 

Fla,  ' 

4,030 

31 

36 

33 

86 

94 

Ga, 

1,539  . 

27 

27 

23 

190 

117 

La, 

3,016 

52 

51 

42 

1£2 

124 

Miss, 

.1,820 

28 

27 

22 

104 

127 

Okla-* 

1,595 

29 

-  :  25 

30 

116 

97 

S,  C, 

2,400 

■■  24  ■ 

21  . 

24 

114 

100 

Tex, 

4,575 

61 

:  63 

53 

97 

115- 

South* 

'  26,751  : 

347 

1  339 

316 

102 

110 

Ariz, 

.  1,000 

7 

1 

71 

.  500 

Calif, . 

30,55© 

,  94 

m 

69  ' 

80 

T  Oil 

136 

Coif, 

•    16,340  .• 

..•  ■  86 

102 

.  ,   -86  ■ 

84 

.  100.. 

Idaho 

35,428 

161 

198  ' 

130. 

'  '^l 

Toy 

124 

Kansas 

1,800  ■     :  • 

..  24 

24 

27  • 

100' 

.  89  ■ 

Mont, 

2jl20 

,  20- 

..,  .22 

',.....■17:  ... 

91-  '. 

118 

Nev, 

555 

3 

'  4 

.  2 

'  75  • 

15P  . 

N.  Mex, 

375 

5 

5 

.   ■  ^ 

100 

'  '  .  125 

N.  Dak. 

17,762 

166 

191 

.  143 

•87  . 

116 

Oreg,= 

.  9,660 

46 

55 

36  .. 

..  ,  84  '-. 

128 

Utah 

.  2,805 

17 

19 

13 

;   .89  :  .. 

131 

Wash, 

10,080 

48 

58 

41 

83 

117 

Wyo. 

1,820 

14 

15 

19 

93 

74 

West, 

130,287 

689 

817 

588 

34 

11.7 

U,  S. 

377,913  • 

2,780 

2,917 

2,913 

95 

95 

Suggested 
production  Goals 
I9U6 


COMMERCIAL  gAKLY  POTATOES 


Summary 

[t  is  recommended  that  the  1^6  acreage  goal  for  Commercial  Early  potatoes  be  fixed 
it  308,500  acres,  estimated  as  necessary  to  produce  52  million  bushels  out  of  a 
national  production  goal  of  378  million  bushels.    For  I9U5,  the  commercial  early 
potato  acreage  goal  was  356,200  acres  and  the  production  *oal  was  ^7.0  million 
bushels.    Actual  plantingsin  I9U5  were  358,900  acres  and  preliminary  production 
estimates  total  64.8  million  bushels.     This  compares  with  a  Commercial  Early  crop 
of  52.7  million  bushels-  in  19.U4  and  If 6,1  million  bushels  on  average  during  the 
years  ended  19^3 • 


Derivation  of  National  Goal 


I 

In 


determining -the  national  goal,  consideration  was  given  primarily  to  arriving  at 
a' production  which  would  obviate  the  need  for  governmental  purchases  under  the  price 
support  commitment  and  still  provide  an  adequate  supply  for  food  and  seed.  As 
pointed  out  in  more  detail  below,   the  question  of  whether  or  not  governmental 
purchases  of  potatoes  will  be  necessary  out  of  the  19U6  Commercial  Early  crop  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  effectiveness  of  I9U5  surplus  removal  operations. 
Determination  of  the  national  potato  production  goal  for  19H6  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  step  in  order  to  assign  an  equitable  share  to  the  Commercial  Early  region. 


For  Pood; 

1.  Civilian  l/ 

2.  Military  gj 

3.  Total  food  2/ 

Por  Other  Uses: 
~T.     Seed  57 

2.  Peed  and  waste  *J 

3.  Starch  GJ 
h.    Total  uses 

Production  Heeded  jj 


Millions  of  Bushels 
28b.  0 
1*».0 


303.O 


^5.9 
2U.1 


37S.0 


_l/  Including  0.6  million  bushels  for  canning  and  0.4  million 
bushels  for  dehydration,   leaving  287.0  million  bushels  for 
fresh  consumption,  equivalent  to  I23.O  pounds  per  capita  for 
a  population  of  lUo  million,- 

2/  Including  negligible  quantities  for  processing,  based  upon 
a  total  complement  of  4  million  persons  in  all  military  and 
War  Service  Forces. 

]J  Estimated  exports  of  2.0  million  bushels  to  Latin  America, 
1.3  million  bushels  to  U.S.  Territories,  and  0.7  million 
bushels  to  Canada  expected  to  be  offset  by  estimated 
imports  of  U.O  million  bushels  from  Canada,  and  excluded  to 
simplify  accounting. 

h/  Including  both  imports  and  domestic  stocks,  quantities  used 
on  the  farm  as  well  as  those  sold,  and  representing  an 
average  seeding  of  17  bushels  per  acre  on  2.7  million  acres 
planted. 

5./  Based  on  6,375  percent  of  37^.0  million  bushels. 

6/  Commercial  operations  only;  governmental  diversion  out  of 

surplus,   if  any. 
jj  Assuming  excess  carry-over  from  19^5.   crop  is  not  to  be 

offset  against  19^-6  commercial  early  production  by  way  of 


'ecu: 


S 
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Derivation  of  Commercial  Early  Goal 


After  determination  of  the  national  production  goal  at  378  million  "bushels,  the 
I5U6  goal  for  the  Commercial  Early  crop  was  arrived  at  by  talcing  the  approximate 
proportionate  share  which  these  States  have  contributed  on  average  to  the  national 
production  total  during  the  last  five  years.    This  was  found  to  he  13*85  percent. 
The  Commercial  Early  production  goal  was  thereupon  established  at  52.0  million 
"bushels,  or  13.75  percent  of  the  378-million-bushel  goal  for  the  total  19^6  crop. 
Following  is  a  comparison  of  Commercial  Early  with  U.  S.  total  production  of 
potatoes  during  the  period  of  years  taken  as  the  base  for  this  purpose: 


Crops  ] 

19^1 : 

.19^2  ; 

• 

19^3 ;. 

I3kh  ; 

19U5  ; 

19hi„U5  : 
Ave  ra  se  : 

Secora. 

s 

millions 

of  bus-1 

aels 

XT.  S.  Total 
Commercial  Early  : 

;  355.6 

;  ^9.5 

370.5 

1+8.3 

U65.O 
62.0 

379.^ 
52.7 

^32.9 

6U.8 

UOO.T 
55.5 

378.0 
52.0 

Percent 

!  13.9 

13.0 

13.3 

13.9 

15.0 

13.85 

13.75 

Since  a  substantial  part  of  the  Commercial  Early  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  must  be 
marketed  in  competition  with  stocks  remaining  from  the  19^5  crop  of  Late  potatoes, 
the  large  carry-over  which  seems  probable  this  year  is  of  especial  significance. 
Estimates  of  merchantable  stocks  as  of  January  1,  I9.U6,  range  from  125  to  135 
million  bushels,  which  would  equal  the  large  carry-over  from  the  record  19^+3  crop. 
Government  purchase  and  surplus  removal  operations  will  determined  to  a  large 
extent  the  size  of  the  actual  carry-over  into  19^6.    In  19^5 »  January  1  stocks 
were  only  10U  million  bushels,  which,  when  added  to  the  Commercial  Early  crop,  made 
a  total  available  supply  of  1*62.8  million  bushels.    Even  with  a  crop  reduction  from 
6*+.g  to  52.0  million  bushels,  the  prospective  total  supply  for  consumption  or  other 
disposition  during  the  Commercial  Early  marketing  season  of  19^6  will  be  177-187 
million  bushels,  about  8  to  IS  million  bushels  more  than  during  the  comparable 
period  of  19^5«    ^he  comparison  which  follows  shows  that  the  total  supply  which  wil 
result  from  adding  I9U6  C 

ommer  cis.  1  Early  goal  production  to  the  midpoint  of  the 
range  of  estimates  of  January  1  stocks  will  be  larger  than  that  of  any  year  except 
19hU. 


Item 


Average 


19U1 :  19U2 ;  19U3 ;      ;  19U.5 


Estimat ed 

iqU6 


millions  of  bushels 

103.6     111.3'  10U.3  100. s  13U.0  103.5  130.0 

^3.3         ^9.5     ^8.3      62.0      52.7      6H.8  52.0 


Jan.  1  Stocks 
Commercial  Earlj: 
Production 


Total  Supply       :     1H6.9      .  160.8    152.6    162,8    186.7    168.3  182.0 


Included  in  the  estimate  of  January  1  stocks  above  are  approximately  25  million 
bushels  which  may  be  diverted  from  the  normal- channels  of  trade  into  various 
industrial  and  other  uses.    Similar  disposition  was  made  of  more  than  5  million 
bushels  out  of  the  January!,  lgtyl  stocks  and  about  2  to  U  million  bushels  out  of 
the  carry-over  of  January  1,  19^.    .In  recommending  that  the  Commercial  Early  State! 
"be  given  their  full  -proportionate  share  of  the  total  19U6  production  goal,  the 
reduction  of  January  1  stocks  through  large-scale  surplus  removal  operations  is 
assumed.    The  principl-a  adopted  and  implicit  in  this  recommendation  is  that,  for 
the  duration  of  the  support  program,  surplus  stocks  of  each  crop  season  should  be 
removed  from  normal  channels  of  trade,  thereby  permitting  the -respective  areas  to 
produce  new  supplies  in  equitable  proportions  up  to  but  not  exceeding  current 
requirements,  •.. 
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Formula  for  Determining  State  Acreage  Goals 


Several  alternative  bases  were  suggested  and  discussed  in  the  course  of  developing 
an  acceptable  formula.     The  most  logical  appeared  to  "be  an  average  of  planted  acreage 
during  the  last  five  years,  either  weighted  or  simple.     It  was  finally  decided 
to  recommend  as  a  "base  the  planted  acreages  for  the  period  19^1-^5 >  giving  a  weight 
of  50  percent  to  the  5-year  average  and  50  percent  again  to  the  average  of  the  last 
two  years.     Tending  to  support  this  choice  are  the  reasons  that  (l)  it  gives  more 
effect  to  trend  than  does  the  straight  average,  and  (2)  consequently  requires  less 
of  an  adjustment  from  the  actual  acreage  levels  of  more  recent  years. 

Assumed  yields  per  acre  in  19^-6  were  agreed  upon  "by  the  Committee  on  the  "basis  of 
recent  trends,  the  probable  availability  of  fertilizer,  and  other  considerations. 
These  yields  were  then  act)  lied  to  the  respective  weighted  average  acreages  for  the 
different  areas  to  determine  their  -productive  cap  city  on  that  base.     The  aggregate 
of  these  extensions  was  found  to  be  slightly  more  than  6?  million  bushels.  Since 
the  Commercial  Early  production  goal  is  52  million  bushels,  each  of  the  19^-1-^5 
weighted  average  acreages  was  thereupon  reduced  uniformly  by  l6.1  percent  in 
accordance  with  the  ratio  between  the  production  goal  desired  and  62  million  bushels. 

B-e commendations  regarding  goal  achievement  will  accompany  the  total  potato  goals 
statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  States  in  a  short  time. 


Table  1. 
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Planted  Acreage  of  Commercial  Early  Potatoes 
I9UI-U5  and  Recommended  I9U6 


:  19UI-U5  : 
Crop  and  State      s  Average  :  19HI 


:  :  :  :  Recommended 

I9U2    :  19U3    :  i9?;U    i  19U5    :       19U6  10/ 


thousand  acres 


Winter 


Summer 


"Virginia 

37.9 

Ul.7 

36.5 

38.0 

37.8 

Maryland 

5-5 

5.2 

5.0 

6.0 

Kentucky 

U.l 

k.o 

U.o 

H.5 

Missouri 

M 

5.7 

5.^ 

5.U 

U.2 

Kansas 

7.5 

8,6 

7.U 

8.5 

7.U 

Nebraska 

6.0 

5  A 

U.i 

6.6 

1  6.8 

Texas,  V,  jj 

9.1 

15.0 

6.5 

8.0 

7.H 

Georgia,  N*  8/ 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

New  Jersey 

55-8 

U8.0 

Hs.O 

60.0 

61.0 

Total 

132.7 

135.6 

115.8 

139.^ 

136.3 

1 

Grand  Total 

358.7 

3^0.7 

3H.7 

386.2 

393.8 

35.U 
5.9 
3.5 

H.  o 
5.6 
7.2 

8.8 

I.  6 

62. 0 

13^.0 

358.9 


Texas  l/ 

1,6 

2.3 

1.8 

1.0 

.  1.5 

x.U 

i-3 

Florida,  S. 

2/ 

11 4  0 

11.0 

10  .'Q 

11.5 

10;. 5 

12.2 

m 

Total 

12.0 

13.3 

11.  s 

12.5 

12,0 

13. 0 

T  A  "7 
lO.f 

Early  Spring 

:  Florida,  ft. 

If 

17.1 

15.8 

15.0 

17*1 

18.1 

19.5 

15.1  ' 

■  Texas  1/ 

10.1 

8.2 

S„U 

11.0 

10.8 

12.0 

9.0 

Total 

27.2 

2U.0 

23.^ 

23.1 

28.9 

31.5 

2U.1 

Late  Spring; 

California 

y 

51.6 

39.0 

35.0 

^7.0 

6H.0 

73.0 

50.3 

Louisiana 

27. 8- 

2U.0 

23.O 

30,0 

37.0 

'  25.O 

2U.7 

Mississippi 

Kk 

2.7 

3.0 

5*7 

7.0 

3.6 

H.O 

Alabama 

25.8 

29.^ 

25»9 

20.0 

30.5 

23.O 

22.1 

Georgia,  S, 

u 

3-3 

3.7 

3-5 

3.5 

1.8 

2.5 

S.  Carolina 

15.1 

15.5 

16.5 

17.5 

16.0 

10.0 

11.8 

Texas,  Other  6/ 

8.2 

7.3 

6.U 

9.^ 

9.5 

8.6 

7.2 

Oklahoma 

5.1  * 

5.0 

3.7 

12.0 

2.8 

.7 

2.9  * 

Arkansas 

7.6  * 

U.5 

1U.5 

8.5 

k.$ 

6.0  * 

Tennessee 

M 

U.2 

6.1 

H.O 

N.  Carolina 

32.U 

32.0^ 

32.0 

Uo.o 

32.9, 

25.0 

25.8 

Total 

186.2 

167.8 

157.7 

206.2 

216.6 

179.8 

161.3 

31.2 

H.  7 

3.* 
3.8 
5.9 
5.5 
7.2 

I.  5 

1+9.2 

112.U 
308.5 


*  Using  planting  intentions  in  19^5 
("See  page "8  for  footnotes.) 


Table  2. 


Crop  and  State 

:  10-Year  :  : 
•  (1932^1)'  :    19U2  : 

■19^3  '  < 

1 

.    1Q44  : 

I9U5 

As  sumed  . 
;  1946 

:    Average    :  : 

►  « 

Wint 


er 


Texas  1/ 
Florida,  S.  2/ 

Weighted  Average 

Early  Spring 
Florida,  IT.  3/ 
Texas  1/ 

Weighted  Average 

kate  Spring 

California  4/ 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Alabama 

Georgia,  S.  jji/ 
S.  Carolina 
Texas,  -  Other  Jd/ 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
K.  Carolina 

Weighted  Average 


*3 

50 

65 

63 

58 

60 

120 

165 

150 

110 

.  215 

160 

10  V 

l42 

104  . 

198 

1-47-4 

120 

1U7 

119 

11k 

118 

125 

89 

75 

85 

80 

52 

90 

1 10 

106 

101 

XV/X 

yj 

112-8 

269 

350 

335 

355 

325 

3^0 

72. 

.72 

75 

60 

65 

70 

88 

.95 

80 

75 

95 

90 

126 

.  90 

i4b 

58 

1U5 

130 

130 

85 

85 

,  44 

165 

120 

Lift 

135 

125 

55 

160 

145 

59 

6s 

70 

60 

*  65 

•  65 

99 

100 

70 

75 

60 

95 

S7 

90 

82 

70 

70 

85 

100 

135 

106 

SO 

100 

105 

13S 

142 

160 

9s 

170 

140 

.139 

161 

164 

159 

204 

L77-2 

aer 


Virginia 
Maryland 
Kentucky 
Mi  s  souri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Texas., ;  W.  jj 
Ceorgia,  IT.  8_/ 
New  J ersey 

Weighted  Average 
erage 

Commercial  Early 


m 

110 

170 

101 

146 

i4o 

144 

110 

110 

110 

140 

130 

106 

135 

125  - 

50 

"  110 

110 

1*7 

150 

165  . 

125  ■ 

'  115 

145 

128 

150 

150  •■ 

90  ; 

'  105 

130 

229 

240 

260- 

160 

235 

230 

192  3J 

225 

225 

190 

208 

200 

109 

128 

113 

82 

105 

110 

.176 

1S5 

170 

130 

190 

180 

157 

171 

121 

171 

164.2 

142 

156 
1    1  i' m  ^  •  . 

l62' 

139 

182 

166.0 
 •  —1 

(See  page  8  for  footnotes.) 
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Table  3 


Commercial  Early.  Potatoes:    Basic  Data  and  Formula  Computation 

of  19^-6  Acreage  Goals 


Crop  and  State 


Weighted* 
Average , 
I9UI-H5 
Acreage 


Assumed    :  :  Acreage 

Yield      '    Computed    :  Goals 
Per  Acre  :  Production  :  (S3, 9$  Coll) 


Winter 

Texas  l/ 
Florida,  S.  2/ 

Total 

^arly  S-pring 

Florida,  S,  j/ 
Texas  1_/ 

Total 
Late  S-pring 


1*5 

11.5 
12.7 


13.0 
10.7 

28.7 


60 
l60 

lHS 


125 

90 


90 
1,792 

1,882 


2,250 

3,213 


10.7 


15.1 

9.Q 
2U.1 


1,000  acres      "bushels       1,000  bus.      1,000  acres       1,000  bus. 


72 
1,582 


1,888 

810 

2,698 


California  h/ 

60.0 

3U0 

20,U00 

50.3 

17,102 

Loui  si ana 

29.^ 

70 

2,058 

-  2U,7 

1,729 

Mississippi 

h.s 

90 

hf0 

360 

Alabama 

26.3 

130 

•3,^19 

22.1 

2,873 

Georgia,  S.  15/ 

3-o 

120 

360 

2.5 

300 

S.  Carolina 

14.1 

1% 

2,0hl+ 

11.8 

1,711 

Texas,  Other  6/ 

8.6 

65 

<s 

7.2 

U68 

Oklahoma 

3.U  ** 

95 

323 

2.9 

276 

Arkansas 

7.1  ** 

85 

60h 

6.0 

510 

Tennessee 

M 

105 

50U 

U.o 

U20 

IT.  Carolina 

30.7 

1U0 

^,298 

25.8 

3,612 

Total 

192.2 

182 

35,001 

161.3 

< 29,361 

Summer 


Virginia 

37.2 

lUo 

5,208 

31,2 

^,368 

Maryland 

5.6 

130 

728 

Kl 

611 

Kentucky 

Ko 

110 

Ui+o 

37^ 

Missouri 

^•5 

IU5 

652 

3.8 

551 

Kansas 

7*0 

130 

910 

5.9 

767 

Nebraska 

6.5 

230 

1,^95 

5.5 

1,265 

Texas,  W.  j/ 

8.6 

200 

1,720 

7.2 

1,1+Uo 

Georgia,  N.  8/ 

1.8 

110 

198 

1.5 

165 

New  Jersey 

58.7 

180 

10,566 

U9.2. 

8,856 

Total 

133.9 

16U 

21,917 

112. U 

18.397 

Grand  Total 

367.5 

169 

62,013 

308. 5 

52,038 

*      (I9HI-U5  given 

weight  of  50  percent) 

(19UI4— 1+5  given 

weight  of 

50  percent) 

**  Using  planting  intentions  in  19^5* 
(See  page  8  for  footnotes.) 
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Table  k 


Commercial  Early  Potatoes:    Acreages  Planted  in  Relation  to  Goals 
in  1944  and  I9U5  and  Acreage  Goals  Recommended  for  I946 


:  Planted  Acreage 

:  Percent 

Planted 

:           Goal  Acreage 

Crop  and  State 

:  19UU 

:  Acreage 

is  of  Goal 

:  Pinal 

:  Pinal 

:  Recom. 

:  1944 

:  1945 

:  1944 

:  1945 

:  1946 

1,000 

acres 

percent 

1,000  acres 

Winter 

• 

Text's  1/ 

1.5 

l.U 

150.0 

70.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.3 

Florida,  S,  2/ 

10.5 

12.2 

2H.0 

31.3 

12.5 

15.0 

9.4 

Total 

**■  \J  L»  CJ.  X 

Xj).  D 

OS.  9 

(2A  A 

oU.  U 

I7.O 

T  A  "7 

10. 7 

fin  -pi  if    S-riT™-!  n  i5» 

TTt    -  j-  •    1  —         "t,T            *»  / 

■Florida,  M.  J/ 

18.1 

19.5 

107.1 

105.^ 

16.9 

IS.  5 

15.1 

■Lexas  ly 

10. s 

12.0 

98.2 

57-7 

11.0 

.  14.0 

9.0 

Total 

23.9 

31.5 

1 07  6 

27.9 

70  p; 

pk  i 

Late  Serine 

California  U/ 

Qi\  a 
04.0 

Tl  A 

73.0 

17Q  k 

45.9 

jy.U 

KA  T 
L?0.3 

jjoui  si  and. 

77.0 

25.0 

icl. 

O  A 

30.5 

24.7 

Mississippi 

7.0 

7.6 

1  7k  £ 

£0  0 

oy .  c 

R '  p 

5.2 

)l  A 

4.0 

Ala/bama 

70  ^ 

27.0 

I04.9 

AO  A 

92.  0 

xo.  9 

25.0 

22.1 

Georgia,  S.  5/ 

7  F 

X  •  o 

t  aa  0 
xUU.  0 

£a  A 

>  9 

3.0 

2.5 

S.  Carolina 

TOO 

ga  k 

JO*  4 

AA  O 
90.9 

xo.  0 

1  1  A 

11.0 

ll.O 

Texas,  Other  6/ 

£  6 

J-  X  J  ft  _y 

10k.  Q 

0. 

3  P 

7  P 

Oklahoma 

2.3 

.  7 
*  1 

45.2 

17.5 

6  P 
On  C 

4.0 

2.9 

Arkansas 

O.J 

t  Ca  li 

160.  4- 

84.9 

^*  ^ 

5.3 

6.0 

Tennessee 

^9 

if.  6 

37.5 

115.0 

5.6 

4.0 

4.0 

N.  Caro]_j_na 

32.9 

25.0 

101,2 

83-3 

32.5 

30.0 

25.8 

Total 

216.6 

179.3 

121.7 

99.2 

173.0 

181.2 

l6l.3 

Virginia 

37.3 

35.  U 

107.  u 

98.3 

35.2 

36.O 

31.2 

Maryland 

5.9 

84.  u 

115.7 

6.4 

5.1 

M 

Kentucky 

3.5 

97.S 

77. 8 

4.6 

^.5 

3,^ 

Missouri 

4.2 

U.o 

89.4 

100.0 

^.7 

U.O 

3.2 

Kansas 

5.6 

115.6 

112.0 

6.4 

5.0 

5.9 

Nebraska 

6.2 

7.2 

98.6 

109.1 

6.9 

6.6 

5.5 

Texas,  W.  jj 

8.3 

88.1 

118. 9 

3.4 

7^ 

7.2 

Georgia,  H.  &J 

1.3 

1,6 

9^.7 

84.2 

1.9 

1-9 

1.5 

New  Jersey 

6l.0 

62.0 

102.5 

112.7 

59.5 

55.0 

49.2 

Total 

136.3 

134.0 

101.7 

106.8 

134.0 

125.5 

112.4 

Grand  Total 

393.3 

353.9 

111.4 

100.3 

353.^ 

356.2 

303.5 

(See  page  8  for  footnotes.) 


Footnotes: 


ij       Cameron  and  Hidalgo  Counties  (Lower  Valley). 

2j       Brevard,  Hillsborough-  and  Polk,  and  all  counties  south  of  these  counties. 


j5/       Alachua,  Bradford,  Clay.,  Flagler,  Putnam,  St.  Johns,  Union,  ^olucia, 
Cadsden,  Calhoun,  Holmes,  and  Escambia  Gounties, 

kj       Early  acreage  in  Alameda,  Monterey,  San  Mateo ,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 

Sacramento,  Prezno,  Kern,  Madera,  Merced,  San  Joaquin,  Tulare,  Los  Angeles, 
Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties. 

♦  '  " 

5/       Counties  south  of  the  Pall  Line  with  Berrien,  Bryan,  Chatham,  Cook, 
Effingham,  Liberty,  and  Mitchell  the  principal  counties, 

SJ       Bexar,  Colorado,  Ft.  Bend,  Wharton,  and  all  other  commercial  potato 
counties  north  except  Texas  Panhandle  counties. 

J]   _     (Panhandle)  Bailey,  Castro,  Dallam,  Deaf  Smith,  Floyd,  Hale,  Lamb,  Lubbock, 
and  Swisher  Counties, 

§J       Counties  north  of  the  Fall  Lino  with  Fannin,  Cii]Tier>  Habersham,  Lumpkin, 
Rabun,  Towns,  Union,  and  $hite  the  -principal  counties. 

i 

$J   '    Short-time  average  (1939-Ul). 

10/       Uniform  reduction  of  l6.1  percent  in  the  19^1-^5  average  of  planted  acreage 
weighted  50  percent  to  19^1~-+5  a^d  50  percent  to  l^kM-^h^. 
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Production  Goals  ■    -..  .  .  jQT  Discussion 

19^-6  Purposes  Only 

"  ■•  ..  SWEETPOTATOES 

Summary:     It  is  recommended  that  the  19^+6  acreage  goal  for  sweetpotatoes  "be 
fixed  at  '750  > 000  acres:,     ^his  acreage  with  average  growing  conditions  should 
produce  approximately  '66  million  "bushels.    Plantings  in  19^5  amounted  to 
719.300  acres,  of  which  712,000  acres  were  harvested.    Due  to  yields  averaging 
9U.5  bushel's  per  acre"  as  •omparod  with  a  10-year  (193^-^3)  average  yield  of 
SU.2  "bushels,  a  production  this  year  of  67,275.000  "bushels  was  estimated  as 
of  No  vent)  er  1.     The  19^-6  production  goal  of  66,000,000  "bushels  compares  with 
a  production  in  I9U3  of  72,572,000  "bushels  and  in  19UU  of  71,651,000  "bushels. 

Derivation  of  Goal;     The  total  production  requirement  for  sweetpotatoes  from 
the  19^6  crop  is  estimated  at  69  million  "bushels,  which  is  equal  to  the 
average  production  for  the  last  5  years.    An  acreage  of  750,000  acres  is 
estimated  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  sweetpotatoes  for  food  and  seed 
while  minimizing  the  necessity  for  governmental  purchases.    Details  of  the 
production  needs  from  the  19^6  crop  are  estimated  as  shown  in  column  3  of 
table  1. 

Determination  of  the  Acreage  Goal:    Assuming  19^-6  growing  conditions  "by  States 
will  average  the  same  as  prevailed  during  the  10-year  ( 193^-^5)  period,  the 
goal  of  750,000  planted  acres  will  result  in  a  production  of  65, 9^8,000  "bushels. 
This  represents  a  weighted  average  yield  of  88.0  "bushels  per  planted  acre. 
This  yield  compares  to  a  193^-^5  average  yield  of  86.0  bushels  per  planted 
acre*  80. 9  bushels  in  I9V5,  92.9  "bushels  in  I9UU,  and  a  yield  of  9U.  2  "bushels 
indicated  for  I9U5  on  November  1. 

The  goal  of  750,000  acres  compares  with  indicated  plantings  in  19^5  of  719 » 300 
acres,  actual  plantings  of  777»300  acres  in  19^,  907»3°0  planted  acres  in 
19^3 »  an(3-  a  19^1-^5  average  of  772,000  acres.     The  suggested  national  goal  was 
apportioned  among  the  various  States  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  averages 
planted  in  previous  years  with  allowance  for  trends,  and  making  adjustments 
for  certain  acres  ■  where  marketing  problems  have  arisen  more  or  less  regularly,, 

•0wing.ij5„.»the  wide  variation  in  sweetpotato  yields,  the  suggested  goal  of 
750,000  acres  might  pr^ucVih'^  19^3 
yields  or  as  high  as  71  million  bushels  if  the  19^+5  indicated  yields  are 
attained  in  19^6. 

Other  Considerations:     Surpluses  of  sweetpotatoes  rarely  occur  because  of  a 
total  U.  S.  overproduction.     They  generally  occur  during  the  main  harvesting 
period  and  are  the  result  of  heavy  production  in  commercial  areas  where 
facilities  for  orderly  marketing  are  inadequate. 

The  curing  and  storing  of  sweetpotatoes  has  always  presented  a  serious  problem 
in  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  crop.     In  some  areas  the  growers  and  shippers 
sell  the  entire  crop  as  soon  as  harvested.     In  these  areas  a  small  surplus  can 
create  an  acute  marketing  problem  because  of  the  inability  of  the  regula;- 
market  channels  to  absorb  additional  supplies  during  the  harvesting  period* 
Curing  and  storage  facilities  in  these  areas  could  combine  high  production  with 
satisfactory  prices  by  spreading  the  supply  over  a  longer  marketing  season. 
Areas  where  Government  support  has  rather  consistently  been  necessary  at 
harvest  time  should  s;ive  serious  consideration  to  the  establishment  of 
adequate  curing  and  storage  facilities  for  that  part  of  the  production  which 
cannot  be  marketed  profitably  at  harvest  time. 

Removal  of  low-grade  sweetpotatoes  from  the  fresh  market  will  do  much  to 
improve  marketing  of  the  crop.     Consumption  should  be  increased  materially  if 
consumers  were  consistently  to  have  ava.ila.ble  high  quality  sweetpotatoes. 

Vhe  fresh  market  variety  preferences  are  Puerto  Rico,  Jersey,  Nancy  Hal,  Golden 
and  during  the  harvesting  period,  the  Triumph.  It  is  important  not  only  to  pl» 
the  preferred  market  varieties  but  to  select  good  seed  stock  of  such  varieties. 
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SY'JSETPOTATGES  : 

Estimated  Disposition  for  1944-45  and  Requirements  for  1945-46  and  1946-47 
(thousands  of  bushels,  farm  weight  basis) 


Table  1 


:  Estimated, 
:  Disposition 
:.  .  1944-45':  ; 

:  1945-46 
:  Require  *- 
':  ments 

1946-47 
Require - 
ments 

Fresh  Use :                           •  . 
•U4  3.  Civilians  . 
Military  and  War  Services 
Exports  and  Shipments 
Total 

49,343 
1,045 
409 
50,797 

— r  ■  -  7  ■ 

48,000 
1,021 
240 
49,261 

50,655  1/ 

457 

160  2/ 
51,272  " 

Processing: 
Canning 
Dehydration 
Starch 

Total 

866 
1,938 

100 
2,904 

577  ..' 
636 
0 

1,213 

885 
47 
3/ 
932 

Seed 

3,650 

4,000 

4,000 

Allowance  for  feed  and  waste  4/ 

14,300 

12,778 

13,184 

Total  U.  S.  Supply  or  Estimated 
Requirements  from  U.  S.  Production 

71,651 

67,252 

69,388  , 

l/  Equivalent  to  20  pounds  per  capita, 
2/  For  Canada  and  Caribbean  Area. 

3/  No  allowance  is  made  for  sweetpotato  starch  because  the  corresponding 
raw  material  is  not  included  in  the  official  production  estimates  in 
Florida. 


,  4/  The  allowance  for  feed  .and  waste  is  estimated  to  be  20  percent  of  the 
1944-45  production  and  19  percent  of  both  the  1945-46  and  the  1946-47 
production. 


Pro-posed  Price  Support:  IThc  -^rico  surnort  rr 3  ~r  wr  f^r  the  19^-6  crop  of 
sweet^otattes  will  bo  announced  at  a  lator  -"ate. 
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SWEETPOTATOES :    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 


o  ta  t,e 

:  Surges 

ted  1946  Goal  : 

Ac 

reage 

:  %  A.  Goal  is  of 

and 

:  Ass  umed 

194-5 

:     1945  : 

Region 

:  Production 

:  Yield 

:  Acres  : 

Ind  ic  . 

:  1937-41 

:  Indie.  : 

T  Aon     /  "l 

1937-41 

1,000  bu. 

bushels 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

N.  J. 

2,240 

140 

lo 

16 

15 

100 

10  / 

N.  E. 

2,240 

I4O 

-I  / 

lb 

lo 

15 

100 

10/ 

ind . 

240 

120 

2 

1.8 

2.7 

n  "1  n 
111 

74 

111. 

or/ 
356 

89 

* 

4 

4 

3 

100 

TOO 

133 

la. 

235 

94 

2 . 5 

2.5 

2 

100 

HOC 

12p 

Miss . 

6  37 

91 

7 

7 

8 

100 

88 

N.  C. 

1,4.68 

95 

15. 5 

15.3 

15.7 

101 

99 

Del. 

432 

144 

3 

3 

3 

100 

100 

Md . 

1,312 

n  A  ; 

I04 

rt 
8 

8 

rt 

8 

1UU 

1  r\n 
1UU 

Va. 

3,300 

110 

30 

33 

33 

91 

91 

W  t  V  a . 

180 

90 

K .  C . 

7 ,  770 

'4 

r-l  r\ 

/u 

79 

T  r\A 
luo 

94 

1,290 

ftA 

15 

lo 

15 

94 

1UU 

lenn. 

/    n  j  0 

Q/ 

V4 

43 

33 

1  rt 

,  47 

91 

T?  n 

TO    <3  o  A 

JLU5 

1/5 

n  Aq 
1o3 

1«P 

OR 

b.  Oar. 

0,0  72 

92 

AA 
OO 

c2 

54 

t  nA 

lOo 

TOO 

ua . 

7, 540 

77 

98 

97 

104 

101 

94 

Fla. 

1,206 

A7 

i  ft 

lo 

18 

18 

1UU 

i  nn 

ft   1  Q 

a  ia . 

A  no/ 

7ft 

7ft 

/  0 

Ao 
09 

to 

i  nn 

1UU 

Miss . 

ftft 

Aft 
Do 

Ac 
op 

AO 
CO 

105 

i  nn 

1UU 

ArK . 

1,  /eSc 

ol 

oo 

0  n 
<^0 

00 

^  / 

110 

ol 

T  « 

La . 

7,957 

119 

120 

95 

91 

115 

Ok  la . 

004 

1/C 

10 

11 

TOO 
1<U 

i  no 

1U7 

i  ex . 

81 

56 

Pi 

cA 

110 

100 

S  outh . 

42,031 

80 

527 

512 

511 

103 

103 

Kans . 

413 

,118 

3.5 

4 

3 

88 

117 

Ariz . 

180 

90 

2 

N.  Mex. 

90 

90 

1 

Calif. 

1,220 

122 

10 

9 

12 

111 

83 

West. 

1,903 

115 

16.5 

13 

15 

127 

110 

U.  S. 

65,968 

£3.0 

750 

719.3 

740.9 

104 

101 
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FRESH  AND  PROCESSED  VEGETABLES  FROM  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROP  AREAS 
Demand  for  .Commercial  •fouck  Crops  in  1946 

Total  demand  for,  commercial,  truck  crops  for  fresh  use  and  for  processing  in 
1946  is  expected  to  provide  a  market  for  an  aggregate  production  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  1945 — nearly  as  large  for  truck  crops  for  fresh  use  hut 
moderately  smaller  for  truck  crops  for  processing — at  prices  lower  than  in 
1945,  but  generally  higher  than  prewar. 

Although  national  income  may  he  moderately  lower  in  1946  than  in  1945, 
consumer  purchasing  power  is  not  expected  to  decline  in  the  'same  degree. 
This  will  tend  to  sustain'  civilian  demand  nearer  the  1945  level  than  other* 
wise  would  be  the  case.     Increased  availability  of  many  other  food  and  non- 
food items,  however,  will  moan  increased  competition  for  the  consumer's 
spendable  income,  and  this  will  tend  to  weaken  the  demand  for  vegetables. 

Government  needs  of  commercially  canned  vegetables  for  the  1946-47  pack 
season  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  revised  1945-46  requirements, 
which  amount  to  an  estimated  12  percent  of  the  pack.    Because  of  the  abrupt 
end  of  the  war,  1945-46  government  requirements  wore  cut  sharply  below  the 
preceding  year,  when  the  government  purchased  about  one- third  of  the  pack. 
Government  requirements  for  fresh  vegetables  during  the  war  period  never 
exceeded  5  percent  of  production.    Part  of  the  decline  in  government  require- 
ments, however,  will  be  offset  by  additional-  civilian  demand  arising  through 
the  shift  in  military  personnel  to  civilian  status. 

Demand  for  commercial  production  of  truck  crops  for  fresh  use  and  for  process- 
ing in  1946  will  be  conditioned  not  only  by  total  demand  for  such  items  but 
also  by  vegetable  production  in  city,  farm,  and  market  gardens,  production  of 
new  potatoes,  stocks  of  old  potatoes,  and  stocks  of  canned  and  otherwise 
processed  vegetables.    Y&th  the  war  ended,  many  of  the  wartime  incentives  for 
home  gardens  will  be  gone;  it  is  believed  that  "victory"  or  city-garden 
production  may  be  considerably  smaller  in  1946  than  in  1945,  and  farm-garden 
production  slightly  smaller.    Marke t- garden  production  is  expected  to  remain 
about  constant  except  as  influenced  by  the  weather. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  total  demand  for  truck  crops  (fresh  and 
processed)  in  1946  probably  can  be  met  with  production  slightly  less  than 
in  1945.    With  a  decreased  production  estimated  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
total  demand  for  truck  crops  in  1945,  limits  to  our  production  capacity  no 
longer  need  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Suggested  Production  Guido 

Fresh  Vegetables  from  Commercial  Truck  Crop  Areas 


This  section  of  the  report  discusses  only  fresh  vegetables  from  the  reported 
commercial  truck  crop  acreage.     The  figures  are  given  for  only  the  commercial 
truck  crop  part  of  fresh  vegetables  from  all  sources.     The  commercial  truck 
crop  acreage  does  not  furnish  all  the  fresh  vegetablo  requirements.  Market 
gardens,  farm  and  nonfarm  gardens  furnish  a  considerable  part  of  the  total 
supply. 


1946  Goals  —  Vogotablos 
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Production  Guide 
1946 
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Artichokes 


Winter:    As  indicated  in  the  "1946  Production  Statement  on  Winter  Vegetables", 
prices  for  the  1945  season  (September  1944  to  April  1945)  averaged  about 
$3.70  per  box  as  compared  to  the  1934-43  average  of  $1.86*     The  demand  in 
1946  should  be  adequate  to  move  the  crop  likely  to  be  produced  on  tho  present- 
ly intended  6,000  acres* 

Asparagus 

Production  of  asparagus  for  both  the  fresh  market  and  processing  has  not 
kept  pace  with  wartime  demand.     The  1945  early  spring  acreage  was  7  percent 
smaller  than  the  10  year  average,  and  the  entire  1945  acreage  for  all  purposes 
was  only  5  percent  larger  than  average.    At  the  same  time  the  estimated  1945 
qanned  pack  is  about  50  percent  larger  and  the  frozen  pack  between  150  and  200 
percent  larger  than  the  5  year  (1937-41)  average. 

Thus  there  has  been  steadily  diminishing  supplies  for  the  fresh  market,  with 
price  levels  advancing  during  the  war,  reaching  a  peak  in  1945.    Carlot  ship- 
ments declined  from  2,929  in  1940  to  only  953  cars  in  1945.    Reduced  govern- 
ment procurement  of  both  canned  and  frozen  asparagus  in  1946  should  make 
more  asparagus  available  for  the  fresh  market  from  both  early  and  late  spring 
areas.  Nevertheless,  it  is  expected  that  civilian  demand  for  processed 
asparagus  will  be  above  prewar  levels. 

Early  Spring:    Yields  in  early  spring  1945  were  above  average;  otherwise  the 
shortage  of  fresh  asparagus  would  have  been  even  more  acute.    Early  spring 
acreage  in  1946  is  expected  to  be  3  percent  smaller  than  in  1945.     It  seems 
probable  that  the  pack  of  frozen  and  c sinned  asparagus  will  be'  larger  than 
prewar.     If  average  yields  are  obtained  the  early  spring  supply  of  asparagus 
for  the  fresh  market  in  1946  will  be  substantially  smaller  than  the  prewar 
supply.    Even  with  decreased  demand,  prices  are  not  expected  to  be  greatly 
below  those  received  during  the  early  war  years. 

Late  Spring:    Acreage  harvested  in  1945  was  increased  only  2  percent  over  1944 
but  was  38  percent  larger  than  the  10  year  average.    Most  of  the  increased 
production,  however,  has  been  used  for  processing.    An  increase  of  less  than 
2  percent  in  1946  over  1945  in  acreage  for  late  spring  harvest  is  expected. 
With  reductions  in  government  purchases  for  canned  and  frozen  asparagus  and  a  sma 
purchasing  power  in  1946  the  prospective  supply  may  result  in  prices  to 
growers  less  favorable  than  in  1945. 

Lima  Beans 

The  indicated  1945  total  production  of  lima  beans  is  1,358,000  bushels; 
221,000  bushels  more  than  in  1944  and  100,000  bushels  more  than  the  10  year 
(1934-43)  average.     The  increase  in  production  in  1945  over  1944,  is  due 
mostly  to  a  record  yield  per  acre.     Improved  quality  from  new  varieties  is 
expected  to  aid  in  demand..     These  new  varieties  may  benefit  lima  bean  growers 
from  the  standpoint  of  increased  yields  and  reduction  in  oc'sts* 

Winter:     The  acreage  of  the  1945  winter  crop  of  lima  beans  was  33  percent 
above  the  1944  acreage.     Better- than-average  yields  together  with  increased 
acreage  resulted  in  a  production  of  140,000  bushels;   35,000  bushels  above 
1944  and  44,000  bushels  above  average.     Prices  to  growers  in  1945  averaged 
85  cents  per  bushel  lower  than  the  1944  price  of  $5.10  but  $1.67  per 'bushel 
more  than  average.     Imports  of  fresh  lima  beans  are  not  expected  from  Cuba 
because  of  production  difficulties.    An  increase  of  10  percent  in  acreage 
for  the  1946  winter  crop  of  lima  beans,  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  market 
demand . 
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Spring:     The  1945  spring  crop  of  465,000  bushels  was  approximately  10  percent 
larger  than  the  1944  crop.    The  acreage  in  1945  '•was  about  equal  to  the-  acreage 
in  1944,  but  17  percent  less  than  average.    Favorable  growing  conditions 
resulted  in  yields  12  percent  above  1944  and  30  percent  above'  average.  The 
average  price  for  the  1945  crop  was  $3.86  per  bushel;  the  price  was  $-3.34 
in  1944  and  the  10  year  (1934-43)  average,  was  $1.45.    An  increase  of  20 
percent  in  the  1946  acreage  would  result  in  on  acreage  equal  to  prewar  levels. 

Summer i    Summer  acreage'  in  1945  was  8,620  acres  or  about  equal  to  1944  and  8 
percent  less  than  average.    Favorable  growing  conditions  resulted  in  yields 
22  percent  above  1944,  and  10  percent  above  average.     The  production  of  I 
703,000  bushels  in  1945  was  considerably  greater  than  that  in  1944  and  the 
10  year  average.    Prices  to  growers  for  the  summer  crop  of  lima  beans  in  1945 
averaged  $3.49  per  bushel,  $1,20  per  bushel  above  the  price  to  growers  in 
1944,  and  $1.92  per  bushel  above  average.     In  areas  where  the  labor  supply  is 
adequate  it  appears  that  production  from  an  increase  up  'to  20  percent  in 
acreage  over  .1945  could  be  marketed  without  serious  difficulty. 

Fall :     The  1945  fall  acreage  was  750  acres,  10  percent  below  the  acreage  of 
1944  aad  5  percent  below  average.     Yields  per  acre  in  1945  were  33  percent 
above  yields  in  1944.     Production  of  th^  fall  1945  crop  was  approximately 
7,000  bushels  above  that  in  1944  when  production  was  38,000  bushels,  and 
9,000  bushels  above  average.    Prices ^have  held  up  well  in  the  fall  of  1945. 
The  market  should  be  able  to  absorb  production  from  an  acreage  20  percent 
larger  thaa.  1945. 

Snap  Beans 

Production  in  1945  amounted  to  aporoxima hely  15,300,000  bushels,  harvested 
from  about  169,000  acres.     In  1945,  it  seems  likely  that  a  total  production 
of  about  15,560,000  bushels  could  be  marketed  without  serious  difficulties 
providing  this  quantity  includes  a  high  proportion  of  the  varieties  preferred 
by  consumers* 


It  is  suggested  that  the  seasonal  pattern  for  1946  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
19'.': 4  and  1945  seasons,  as  shown  in  the  following  table; 

Proportion  of  animal  commercial  production  of  snap  beans 
for  fresh  market  shipment,  by  seasons 


Winter 


1934-43  average 

1944 

1945 

Suggested  1946* 


Spring 


Slimmer 


Fall 


( Jane-Mar.)     (Apr. -June)     (July-Sept*)     (Oc';  -Dec.) 


Percent 

13 
19 
17 
18 


Percent 

35 
26 
24 
25 


Percent 


25 
32 
31 
32 


rcent 


27 
23 
28 
25 


Total 
Percent 

100 

.100  :  % 

100 

100 


*  Average  of  percentage  distribution  in  1944  and  1945. 

Winter;     The  2,625,000  bushel  crop  of  winter  season  snap  beans  produced  in 
Florida  in  1945  was  only  8  percent  below  the  record  crop  of  the  year. before, 
and  was  the  result  of  above-average  yields  on  a  near-record  acreage.  Record-' 
high  prices  were  received  by  growers  for  this  crop,  reflecting  the  strong 
consumer  demand  evident  at  that  time.    Florida  canneries  used  considerable 
quantities  of  snap  beans  from  the  1945  winter  crop. 

Commercial  growers  of  winter  snap  beans  for  the  fresh  market  in  1945  might  be 
able  to  move  satisfactorily  a  quantity  equal  to  18  percent  'of  the  suggested 
annual  production,  or  2,800,000  bushels..    With  average  yields  this  quantity 


could  be  produced  on  35,453  acres, 
acreage  from  1945  is  suggested. 


Therefore,  no  change  in  winter-crop 
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Spring ;    Conmercial  production  of  snap  beans  for  fresh  market  shipment  has 
been  declining  in  spring-crop  areas.   .Production  in  1945,  at  3,738,000 
bushels,  was  8  percent  smaller  than  in  1944  and  nearly  29  percent  smaller 
than  average.    Acreage  harvested  in  1945  was  21  percent  smaller  than  in  1944, 
and  30  percent  smaller  than  average* 

Snap  bean  production  in  most  southern  states  is  utilized  by  both  fresh  and 
processing  outlets.     It  is  not  the  general  practice  of  growers  in  these 
States  to  contract  with  processors.    Fresh  market  supplies  can  readily  become 
burdensome  if  processing  outlets  are  not  available.    Production  for  fresh 
market  in  the  spring  areas  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  suggested  annual  pro- 
duction for  1946,  or  about  2,890,000  bushels,  would  seem  appropriate.  This 
quantity  could  be  produced  on  a  harvested  acreage  about  9  percent  larger  than 
in  1945. 

Summer ;    Commercial  production  of  summer- season  snap  beans  for  fresh  market 
shipment  in  1945  was  4,814,000  bushels,  only  3  percent  below  1944,  but  nearly 
29  percent  above  average.     This  crop  was  produced  on  43,910  acres.  Acreage 
harvested  in  1944  was  46,350  acres,  12,670  acres  more  than  average.  Acreage 
and  production  in  this  seasonal  group  have  shown  a  decided  upward  trend. 

Growers  generally  have  received  a  lower  average  price  for  summer-season  snap 
beans  than  for  snap  beans  produced  in  other  seasons.     In  1945,  however, 
growers  for  such  beans  generally  received  unusually  favorable  prices,  and 
this  experience  may  tempt  them  to  overplant  for  the  summer  season  in  1946. 
If  a  10  year  average  yield  is  obtained,  a  summer  season  production  of 
4,979,200  bushels,   (equal  to  32  percent  of  the  suggested  annual  production) 
Would  require  45,661  acres.     This  acreage  would  be  4  percent  larger  than  the 
acreage  In  1945  and  36  percent  larger  than  average. 

Fall ;     Commercial  production  of  snap  beans  for  fresh  market  shipment  during 
the  fall  of  1945  was  about  4,229,000  bushels,  20  percent  larger  than  in  1944 
but  only  5  percent  above  average.    Acreage  for  fall  harvest  in  1945,  at 
41,100  acres  was  8  percent  above  that  In  1944  and  about  the  same  as  the 
avera  ge  fall  acreage  harvested. 

If  25  percent  of  the  suggested  1946  annual  production,  or  3,890,000  bushdls, 
is  to  be  produced  in  the  fall-crop  areas,  39,393  acres  for  harvest  would  bo 
required.    Such  an  acreage  would  be  about  4  percent  smaller  than  in  1945  and 
4  percent  below  average . 

Beets 

The  1S45  acreage  of  beets  for  fresh  market  dropped  below. the  10  year" (i 934-43). 
average.     Dehydration  furnished  an  outlet  for  some  beets  in  1945  but  this  use 
will  be  virtually  eliminated  in  1946. 

Winter:     The  winter  acreage  in  1945  was  about  15  percent  less  than  in  1944  but 
15  percent  above  the  10  year  average.    Yield  per  acre  in  1945  was  about  15 
percent  above  average.     The  price  to  growers  averaged  41  cents  per  bushel 
which  was  slightly  below  the  1944  price.    It  now  appears  that  a  decrease  of  10 
percent  in  acreage  would  be  desirable;  especially  since  it  is  likely  that 
prices  may  average  somewliat  below  those  of  1945. 

Spring:     Acreage  was  rediiced  from  a  10  year  average  of  2,280  acres,  to  1,390 
acres  in  1944  and  to  1,380  acres  in  1945.     Price  and  market  conditions  during 
1945-were  satisfactory  and  the  1945  acreage  and  production  should  be  main* — • 
tained  in  1946. 

Summer :    Acreage  of  summer  beets  has  been  fairly  constant.    The  10  year  a 
average  acreage  was  2,630  acres;   1944  was  3,050;  and  the  1945  acreage  was 
2,600.    Production  has  increased  slightly  due  to  larger  yields  per  acre* 
Summer  beet  prices  in  1945  were  good,  but  with  prospective  decreases  in  demand 
in  1946,  plantings  should  not  be  increased.. . 
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Cabbage 

Winter:     Preliminary  reports  of  1916  intentions  to  plant  indicate  a  2  percent 
acreage  increase  over  1945  acreage.    With  average  yields,  the  intended  66,950 
acres  in  1946  would  produce  approximately  366,800  tons,  37  percent  more  than 
average,  but  18  percent  less  than  in  1945.    While  groivers  failed  to  dispose 
of  a  considerable  quantity  because  of  a  poor  market,  prices  to  growers  still 
averaged  $33.29  per  ton  for  the  1945  winter  crop.    Production  plans  should 
not  contemplate  the  use  of  winter  crop  cabbage  for  sauerkraut  unless  under 
contract.    Because  of  the  expected  large  carry-over  of  storage  cabbage  and 
the  cancellation  of  government  contracts  for  dehydrated  cabbage,  a  5  percent 
reduction  in  the  1946  acreage  of. winter  oabbage  seems  desirable. 

Spring:     Spring  acreage  in  1945  was  only  slightly  above  that  of  1944  and  6 
percent  above  average.    Favorable  growing  conditions  and  above  avorago  yields 
resulted  in  a  1945  production  19  percent  greater  than  in  1944  and  21  percent 
above  average.    The  average  price  to  growers  for  the  spring  crop  in  1945  was 
$36.16  per  ton;   in -1944,   $34.25  and  the  average  was  $23.90.    Largely  through 
government  assistance  was  serious  wastage  averted  in  19  15.     If  growers  are  to 
avoid  serious  marketing  difficulties  in  1946  a  reduction  of  at  least  5  per-., 
cent  in  the  spring  acreage  appears  desirable. 

Sumner:     The  summer  acreage  in  1945  was  about  equal  to  that  of  1944  but  10 
percent  below  average.    Favorable  grovdng  conditions  and  higher-than-average 
yields  resulted  in  production  25  porcont  groater  than  in  1944  but  about  equal 
to  the  average.     Prices  to  growers  averaged  $35.35  per  ton  in  1945.    A  1946 
suiimer  acreago  equaled  to  that  of  1945  seems  justified. 

Fall:     Favorable  growing  conditions  and  an  increased  acreage  resulted  in 
record  crops  of  both  Danish  and  domestic  types  of  cabbage  in  1945.  Serious 
marketing  difficulties  i.vore  averted  in  1945  largely  by  extremely  good  demand 
for  cabbage  for  kraut.    Considerable  quantities  of  cabbage  grown  for  fresh 
•market  were  diverted  to  this  outlet.     Even  so,  some  government  purchases  were 
made  in  certcxin  areas.     In  order  to  :vert  marketing  difficulties  in  1946  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  the  1946  acreage  for  fresh  market  appears  necessary* 

C  antaloups 

Spring:     The  spring  crop  of  2,373,000  crates  in  194-5  was  5  percent  larger 
than  in  1944  but  a  little  less  than  the  10  year  (1934-43)  average.  Quality 
was  excellent  with  melon  sizes  running  fairly  large.     The  yield  of  146  crates 
to    the  acre,  in  1945  was  above  average  and  also  above  the  1944  yield.  The 
spring  cantaloup  acreage  in  1945  was  5  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  11  per** 
cent  below  average.    Average  price  to  growers  of  $3»50  per  standard  crate  in 
1945  was  45  cents  less  than  in  1944.     In  1946  a  market  outlet  seems  probable 
for  the  production  .grown  on  a  spring  acreage  about  10  percent  larger  than 
that  of  1945. 

Sumner :     The  1945  summer  production  of  cantaloups  was  a  record.     The  1945 
yield  per  acre  was  about  4  percent  less  than  that  of  the  precoding  year, 
but  approximately  7  percent  above  average.     Summer  cvontaJLoup  acreage  was 
increased  sharply  in  1945.    Average  1945  price  to  growers  was  $2.65  per 
standard  crate,  about  12  percent  greater  than  that  received  in  1944.     In  1946 
the  production  from  a  summer  acreage  about  equal  to  that  of  1945  should  meet 
a  steady  demand. 

Honeyball  Melons 

Spring:     Growers  of  honeyball  melons  in  the  California  Imperial  Valley  pl'ante: 
1,530  acres  in  1945;  a  47  percent  increase  above  1944,  but  a  considerable 
reduction b elow  the  10  year  average  of  2,550  acres.     The  above-average  yield 
of  150  crates  to  the  acre  was  15  crates  below  the  high  yield  of  the  previous 
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year.     The  1945  production  of  230,000  crates  was  34  percent  greater  than  that 
of  1944,  and  49  percent  above  average.     In  1945  the  average  price  to  growers 
was  $3.10  per  standard  crate  which  was.  40  cents  less  than  the  comparatively 
high  price  in  1944.    Despite  a  downward  trend  in  acreage,  it  is  possible  that 
a  market  exists    in  1946  for  the  production  from  an  acreage  equal  to  1945  or 
as  much  as  .20  percent  greater  than -that  of  1945. 

Honeydew  Melons 

Spring;     Spring  aoroago  of  honeydew  melons  in  the  California  Imperial  Valley 
in  1945  was  slightly  larger  than  in  1944  but  about  26  percent  below  the  10 
year  (1934-43)* average .     The  yield  of  200  crates  per  acre  in  1945  was  5  per*  . 
cent  larger  than  that  in  1944,  but.  about  25  percent  less  than  average.  Pro- 
duction cf  634,000  standard  honeydew  crates  in  1945  exceeded  the  previous 
season's  578,000  crates  but  was  far  below  the  average  of  1,167,000  crates* 
The  1945  average  price  of  $2.15  per  crate  received  by  growers,  was  close  to 
the  $2.20  average  in  1944.    Despite  a  downward  trend  in  acreage,  it  is 
possible  that  a  market  will  exist  in  1946  for  the  production  from  an  acreage 
equal  to  1945  or  as  much  as  20  percent  greater  than  that  of  1945. 

Summer:     The  1945  summer  production  was  about  40  percent  larger  than  that  of 
1944,  and  more  than  double  the  1934-43  average.    Acreage  was  increased  44  per- 
cent over  that  of  1944  end  was  double  the  average.    A  yield  of  267  crates  per 
acre  during  the  1945  summer  season,  while  slightly  lower  than  in  1944,  was 
well  above  the  10  year  average  of  247  crates.     The  average  price,  of  $1.85 
per  standard  honeydew  crate  in  1945  was  13  oents  per  crate  higher  than  in  1944. 
In  1946  an  acreage  approaching  the  1945  record  acreage  should  meet  a  steady 
demand. 

Carrots 

Winter;    Apparently  the  demand  for  winter  carrots  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  for  other  fresh  vegetables.     The  1945  production  was  about  15 
percent  greater  than  1944,  largely  because  of  high  yields  per  acre,  and  was 
nearly  double  the  1934-43  average.    Prices  to  growers  averaged  $1.10  per  bushel 
or  s'ightly  below  1944.    With  a  large  fall  crop,  it  appears  that  there  will  be 
a  fairly  large  carry-over  into  the  winter  season.    Anticipated  heavy  require- 
ments for  canning  and  dehydration,  mentioned  in  the  production  guide  for -winter 
vegetables,  have  largely  disappeared  with  the  ending  of  the  war.     It  appears 
that  even  with  acreage  reduced  15. 'percent  below  1945,   grower  prices  in  1946 
might  average  somewhat  lower. 

Spring;     In  1945,  acreage  and  production  of  spring  carrots  were  about  15  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1944, 'with  about  average  yields  in  both  years.    Prices  to 
growers  averaged  $1.95  per  bushel  fcr  the  season,  but  some ■  marketing  diffi- 
culties and  lower  prices  were  encountered  in  Texas.     Purchases  for  canning  and ■ 
dehydration  will  be  much  lower  in  1946  and  contracts  should  be  secured  by 
growers  who  expect  to  market  through  these  outlets.    Unless  acreage  is  reduced  , 
by  at  least  15  percent  in  1946  lower  prices  and  marketing  difficulties  may 
be  expected. 

Summer :     The  acreage  of  summer  carrots  In  1945,  with  average  yields,  produced 
aboUt  10  percent  more  than,  the  same  acreage  in  1944  with  low  yields.  Prices 
to  growers  averaged  $1.88  per  bushel  for  the  1945  season,  or  about  30  cents  per 
bushel  above  1944.    A  slightly  smaller  acreage  than  that  of  1945  should  be 
ade  qua to , 

gall;     The  1945  fall . carrot  acreage  was  10  percent  above  1944,  and  production -in  194* 
was  estimated  to  be  about  20  percent  higher.    It  appears,  likely  that  the  19  45  • 
fall  crop  average  price  will  be  less  than  the  $1.29  average  for  1944.  Largely 
because  of  a  substantial  demand  for  carrots  for  processing,  fall  production  iu.s 
increased  to  about  2|r  times  the  prewar  average.     Unless  acreage  is  reduced  as 
much  as  30  percent  below  the  1945  acreage  in  1946,   serious  marketing:  ^^'4*'T  e 
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-  '  Cauliflower"' 

Acreage  and  production  increased  gradually  through  the  1930' s  and  early. 
1940's,  reaching  an  all-time  high  in  1915.     In  1945,  the  35,970  acres  for 
harvest  exceeded  the  previous  record  (1942)  by  12  percent,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  10,818,000  crates  passed  the  previous  record  (1940 )  by  10  percent* 
The  year  to  year  increase  has  been  rather  uniform.    Prices  were  lower  in 
1945  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  two  years'.    About  4  percent  of  the  1945 
crop  was  used  for  freezing,  a  large  increase  over  the  prewar  years. 

"Winter:     The  record  1945'  winter  acreage  and  production  met  a  good  demand  and 
brought  prices  not  far  bolow  those  of  the  preceding  two  years,'   "The  Pro- 
duction Guide  for  Winter  Plantings"  in  19 ±6  suggested  a  5  percent  reduction 
in  acreage.    A  preliminary  estimate  indicates  that  because  of  heavily  in- 
creased plantings  in  California  acreage  will  exceed  the  previous  record 
(1945)  by  12  percent.     If  average  growing  conditions  prevail  production 
will  exceed  the  1945  record  production  by  7  percent.. 

Spring;     Acreage  in  19  r5  was  13  percent  larger  than  in  1944,  but  15  percent 
bolow  the  1937  record  acreage .     Production,  however,  was  7  percent  below 
194  if  when  unusually  high  yields  were  obtained.    Prices  to  growers  in  194-5 
wore  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     It  appears  that  spring  acreage 
should  be  reduced  at  least  10  percent  below  that  of  1945  if  marketing 
difficulties  are  to  bo  avoided. 

Summer:    Acreage  and  production  in  1945  were  8  and  5  percent,  respectively^ 
higher  than  the  previous  1940  record.    Prices  to   growers  in  1945- were  sub-' 
stantially  higher  than  in  1944  and  about  the  some  as  in  1943.    A  reduction 
in  acreage  of  8  percent  below  1945,   should  give  a  9  percent  smaller  pro- 
duction, which  should  be  about  all  the  market  will  absorb. 

Fall :    Acreage  end  production  set  new  records  in  1945,  exceeding  the  previous 
acreage  record  (1939)  by  13  percent  end  the  previous  production  record  (1940) 
by  15  percent.    All  fall  producing  areas  increased  their  acreage  substantial- 
lyin  1945  and  realized  good  yields.     Unless  1946  acreage  is  cut  at  least  10 
percent  below  1945,  marketing  difficulties  may  be  encountered. 

Celery 

During  1915  no  serious  marketing  difficulties  were  encountered  and  prices 
were  relatively  high.     The  1945  acreage  was  45,360  acresj  4,000  acres  more 
than  that  of  1944,  and  6,000  acres  above  average.     Yields  per  acre  in  1945 
was  353  crates,  which  approximates  the  10  year  average.     If  acreage  is 
maintained  at  the  present  level,  no  serious  marketing  difficulties  are 
f orseen. 

Sweet  Corn 

In  1945,   growers  in  Now  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  planted  54,000 
acres  of  sweet  corn  for  fresh  market.     This  is  about  equal  to  the  1944 
acreage,  but  about  10  percent  above  the  10  year  (1934-43)  average.  Yields 
per  acre  in  1945  ware  higher  than  in  1944,  resulting  in  a  total  production 
16  percent  greater  than  in  1944  and  10  percent  above  average.  Prices 
received  by  growers  in  1945  were  higher  than  in  1943  and  1944.     In  view  of 
the  prospective  good  demand  production  from  an  acreage  equal  to  1945  would 
probably  encounter  no  serious  marketing  difficulties. 

Cucumbers 

Spring:     Spring  acreage  of  cucumbers  in  1945  was  12  percent  greater  than  in 
1944  but  about  8  percent  less  than  the  10  year  (1934-43)  average.  Production 
in  1945  was  20  percent  greater  than  in  1944  and  about  average.     The  avsrage 
price  to  growers  for  the  spring  crop  was  ^2.52  per  bushel,  13  cents  more 
than  in  194.4  and  $1.13  above  average.     No  change  in  acreage  in  1946  is 
suggested. 
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Summer ;    Sunnier  acreage  in  1945  was  5  percent  greater  than  in  1944  and.  7 
percent  above  average •    Yields  per  acre  in  1945  were  3  percent  loss  than 
in  1944,  resulting  in  a  production  about  equal  to  1944  but  slightly  above 
average.    Prices  to  growers  in  1945  were  slightly  higher  than  in  1944  and 
were  double  the  10  year  average.     For  1946  no  change  in  acreage  from  1945 
is  suggested. 

Fall:     The  fall  acreage  in  1945  was  estimated  to  be  36  percent  greater  than 
in  1944  and  42  percent  above  average,  but  yields  are  below  average*  Prices 
to  growers  in  1945  have  been  high.     In  view  of  prospective  good  demand  an 
acreage  equal  to  1945  seems  desirable. 

Eggplant 

Winter;     The  1945  winter  production  of .  eggplant  was  298,000  bushels,  about 
20  percent  less  than  the  record  1944  crop.    Prices  to  growers  averaged  $2.30 
per  bushel,  which  was  24  percent  higher  than  the  price  in  1944,  when  50,000 
bushels  were  not  harvested  because  of  unsatisfactory  markets.    As  indicated 
in  the  "1946  Production  Statement  for  Ytfinter  Vegetables",  an  acreage  in  1946 
equal  to  the  850  acres  planted  in  1945,  should  produco  a  crop  sufficient  to 
supply  amply  the  consumer  demand. 

Spring:     In  1945,  growers  planted  1,400  acres,  which  equaled  the  1933  record 
acreage  and  which  was  about  17  percent  larger  than  the  1944  acreage.  This 
large,  acreage s  with  below-average  yields,  produced,  a  crop  of  406,000  bushels, 
which  was  slightly  above  the  1944  crop.      The  average  price  of  $1.95  per 
bushel  in  1945  was  40  cents  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Assuming 
average  yields  a  1946  acreage  about  20  percent  less  than  that  of  1945  seems 
necessary  to  avoid  marketing  difficulties. 

Summer:     The  1945  acreage  of  2,150  acres  was  the  same  as  in  1944  but  was 
about  17  percent  above  average.     Be low- average  yields  of  190  bushels  per 
acre  in  1945  resulted  in  a  production  of  408,000  bushels  or  somewhat  less 
than  the  444,000  bushels  produced  in  1944.     The  average  price  to  growers  of 
$1.87  per  bushel  in  1945  was  more  thin  double  the  average  price  of  the  pre- 
ceding season.     If  average  yields  are  obtained  a  10  percent  reduction  from 
the  1945  planted  acrea.ge  seems  desirable. 

Fall :     The  record  1945  fall  acreage  of  2,000  acres,  with  yields  considerably 
above  average  was  estimated  to  produce  332,000  bushels,  or  155,000  bushels 
more  than  in  1944.^  For  1946  an  acreage  about  25  percent  less  than  that  of 
1945  is  suggested. 

Escarole 

Winter;     The  acreage  during  the  1945  winter  season  wa.s  slightly  less  than  in 
1944,  but  more  than  .double  the  1934-43  average.    Production  in  1945  was  about 
8  percent  less  than  in  1944.     In  each  of  the  past  two  years,  a  substantial 
tonnage  was  not  marketed  because  of  poor  quality.     Prices  received  by  growers 
in  1945  averaged  $2.10  per  hamper,  which  was  considerably  above  the  $1.15 
average  in  1944.    As  suggested  in  the  "1946  Production  Statement  for  Yfinter 
Vegetables"  an  acreage  at  least  10  percent  less  than  the  2,300  acres  harvested 
in  1945  seems  desirable. 

Garlic 

Acreage  of  garlic  has  decreased  over  the  past  several  years,  the  10  year 
(1934-43)  average  acreage  being  3,970  acres;  and  the  1945  acreage,  3,850 
acres.    Production  has  been  maintained  at  about  150,000  sacks  per  year.  Wo 
change  in  acreage  of  garlic  for  fresh  use  above  1945  aonears  necessary  in 
1946. 
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Kale 

Winter;     The  1945  Virginia  kale  crop  totaled  600,000  bushels,  which  was  27 
percent  less  than  the  1944  production.     The  1945  harvested  acreage  of  1,600 
acres,  although  considerably  below  the  2,350  acres  grown  in  1944,  was  but 
slightly  below  the  10  year  (1954—43)  average.     The  1945  average  price  of  65 
cents  per  bushel  approximated  the  1944  price.    Government  surplus  purchases 
took  about  5  percent  of  the  1945  crop.    As  pointed  out  in  the  "1946  Pro- 
duction Statement  for  Winter  Vegetables",  an  acreage  equal  to  the  1,600 
acres  harvested  in  1945,  with  average  yields,  should  provide  adequate 
supplies. 

Lettuce 

Winter:    Acreage  of  winter  lettuce  during  the  past  4  years  (1942-45)  has 
remained  at  approximately  prewar  levels.    Production  has  increased  due  to 
higher  yields  per  acre  which  averaged  16  2  crates  per  acre  in  1945,  36 
crates  above  the  10  year  average.     During  1945,  the  6,422,000  crates 
marketed,  returned  an  average  price  of  $2.75  per  crate  to  growers.    For  the 
1946  winter  crop,  an  acreage  about  equal  to  the  1945  acreage  is  suggested. 

Spring;     The  acreage  of  spring  lettuce  in  1945  was  about  10  percent  larger 
than  that  of  1914  and  about  20  percent  larger  than  the  10  year  (1932-41) 
average.    Yields  per  acre  were  greater  than  average  but  slightly  smaller 
than  in  1944.     In  1945  production  was  7  percent  greater  than  in  1944.  The 
9,770,000  crates  produced  in  1945  were"  marketed  by  growers  without  diffi- 
culty at  prices  which  averaged  higher  than  for  any  season  except  1943.  For 
1946,  the  seme  acreage  as  that  planted  in  1945  seems  desirable. 

Summer ;     The  lettuce  acreage  of  29,600  acres  in  1945  was  about  5  percent 
smaller  than  that  of  1944,  and  the  average.    Yields  per  acre,  however,  were 
substantially  greater  than  average  with  the  result  that  production  in  1945 
was  almost  50  percent  greater  than  average  and  equal  to  that  of  1944.  In 

1945,  prices  to  growers  averaged  $>3.20  per  crate,  which  was  the  second 
highest  average  on  record.    An  increase  of  approximately  8  percent  in 
acreage  over  1945  with  average  yields  will  result  in  production  equivalent 
to  1945  and  no  serious  difficulties  should  be  encountered  in  marketing. 

Fall ;     Fall  acreage  in  1945  was  slightly  greater  than  in  1944,..  and  20  percent 
more  than  average.    Yields  in  1945  of  169  crates  per  acre  were  Biibstantially 
larger  than  in  1944  and  the  average  prices  to  growers  reached  a  record  high 
in  1944  at  $2.72  per  crate.     It  is  expected  that  the  production  from  an 
acreage  in  1946  equal  to  1945  can  be  marketed  without  serious  difficulty. 

Onions 

Onion  acreage  decreased  somewhat  in  1945  from  the  large  plantings  of  1944. 
With  less  demand  for  dehydrated  onions,  reductions  in  acreage  must  be  made 
in  order  to  avert  difficulties  in  marketing  the  1946  crop. 

Spring;    Early  spring  plantings  in  Texas  for  1946  are  now  indicated  to  be 
56,600  .acres,  approximately  8,000  acres     less  than  in  1945  and' 14,000  acres 
less  than  in  1944.    Yields  per  acre  in  Texas  in  1915  averaged  64  bags  (50 
lbs.),  approximately  5  percent  below  average.     In  order  to  avoid  marketing 
difficulties  in  1945  it  seems  desirable  to  r  educe  acreage  about  10  percent. 
As  a  large  early  spring  crop  may  depress  prices  for  the  late  spring  crop, 
no  increase  in  acreage  for  the  late  spring  crop  is  recommended. 

Summer;    A  total  early  summer  acreage  equivalent  to  1945  is  suggested  for 

1946.  Due  to  unfavorable  weather  .conditions  in  19_-5,   the  late  summer  pro- 
duction in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  was  ruduced.    Acreage  in  the 
Western  Area  was  nearly  double  the  10  year  average.     In  1946,  a  much  smaller 
demand  for  onions  for  dehydration  is  anticipated.    An  acreage  increase  of 
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15  percent  in  the  Eastern  Area,   30  percent  increase  in  the  Central  Area, 
and  a  decrease  of  at  least  25  percent  in  the  Western  acreage  of  Spanish  type 
onions  are  necessary  adjustments  for  1946  to  meet  peacetime  marketing 
conditions. 

Green  Peas 

Acreage  and  production  of  green  peas  for  the  fresh  market  have  declined  due 
to  increasing  competition  from  frozen  peas,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  relative- 
ly large  amount  of  hand  labor  required  was  not  available.    Acreage  in  1945 
was  approximately  8  percent-  smaller  than  in  1944,  28  percent  less  than  the 
10  year  (1934-43)  average,  and  except  for  1943,  the  smallest  acreage  since 
1929.     It  is  expected  that  competition  from  the  1945  canned  and  frozen  packs, 
each  of  which  was  the  largest  on  record,  will  materially  affect  the  market 
for  fresh  peas  during. 1946. 

Winter;     Acreage  in  1945  has  declined  in  proportion  to  the  year  to  year  de- 
crease, while  production  has  declined  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate,  due  to 
below  average  yields  for  the  last  3  years.    Prices  to  growers  have  been  less 
favorable  than  prices  for  some  competing  crops.    During  the  1944-45  winter 
season,  404  cars  were  imported  from  Mexico..    'This  was  about  one- half  of  the 
1943-44  "Imports .    Present  indications  are  that  competition  from  this  source 
will  not  be  appreciably  greater  in  1946.     It  appears-  advisable  to  keep  winter 
acreage  at  the  1945  level. 

Spring;    Acreage  of  spring  peas  has  declined  even  more  markedly  than  for  the 
winter  crop.    'The  1945  acreage,  while  slightly  larger  than  either  1943  or 
1944,  was  less  than  two- thirds  of  average. .  Prices  in  1945  were  higher  than 
1944,  in  spite  of  an  18  percent  gain  in  total  production.     In  1945,  gross 
returns  per  acre  averaged  approximately  one- third  greater  than  in  1944.  A 
1946  acreage  15  percent  larger  than  in  1945  would  result  in  a  production  12 
percent  smaller  than  in  1945.     Thi  s  amount  should  be  sufficient,  considering 
the  large  amounts  of  both  canned  and  frosen  peas  available  to  civilians  from 
the  1945  pack. 

Summer':    Acreage  of  summer  peas  has  declined  less  rapidly  than  for  any  other 
season;  acreage  in  1945  was  15  percent  smaller  than  in  1944  but  only  4  percent 
below  average.    Price  to  growers  in  1945  was  relatively  high.   -Acreage  approxi- 
mately equal  to  1945  appears  desirable  for  1946 •■ 

Fall t    Early  fall  acreage  in  1945  was  8  percent  less  than  in  1944  but  oniy  53 
percent  of  average.    Because  of  good  yields  production  in  1945  was  increased 
over  1S44.    Prices  held  at  high  levels   during  1944  and  194  5.    For  1946  an 
increase  in  acreage  of  5  percent  seems  justified. 

Green  Peppers 

Winter ;     The  acreage  planted  to  winter  peppers  in  1944  and  1945  exceeded  the 
10  year   (1934-43)  average  by  over  50  percent.    Production  in  1945  was  approxi- 
mately 57  percent  more  than  average.    Prices  to  grower3  in  1945  averaged 
$2.40  per  bushel j   40  cents  more  than  in  1944.    Because  of  good  demand  an 
acreage  equal  to  that  of  1945  seems  desir  abler 

Spring:    The  spring  acreage  in  1945  was  30  percent  greater  than  1944  and  nearly 
60  percent  greater  than  average.     Indicated  production  in  1945.  was  35  percent 
greater  than  the  production  in  1944,  and  28  percent  larger  than  average.  The 
average  price  of  $2.50  per  bushel  was  25  cents  more  than  that  of  1944  and 
nearly  double  the  average.    Because  of  good  demand  an  acre:  ge  equal  to  that  of 
'.945  seems  desirable. 
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Summer;     In  1945,  the  acreage  was     5  percent  larger  than  in  1944  and  40  per- 
cent  larger  than 'average .    With  above-average  yields,  the  production  was  44 
percent  larger  than  in  1944,  and  nearly  50  percent  larger  than  average. 
Late  sunnier  acreage  in  1945  of  green  peppers  was  about  equal  to  1944  and  18 
percent  greater  than  average.    Yields  of  226  bushels  per  acre  wore  slightly 
better  than  average;  total  production  was  14  percent  larger  than  in  1944  and 
8  percent  larger  than  average.     The  average  price  per  bushel  in  1945  of 
$1.99  to  growers  was  60  cents  higher  in  1944  and  $1.29  per  bushel  above  aver- 
age.    The  production  from  an  acreage  in  1946  about  equal  to  that  in  1945 
could  probably  be  marketed  satisfactorily. 

Fall;    Eall  acreage  in  1945  was  50  percent  larger  than  in  1944  and  28  percent 
larger  than  average.    Production  in  1945  was  70  percent  greater  than  in  1944, 
and  49  percent  greater  than  average.     It  appears  that  on  acreage  in  1946 
equal  to  or  slightly  less  than  1945  would  be  desirable. 

Shallots 

Winter:     In  1945,  production  was  about  125  percent  greater  than  in  1944, 
because  of  expanded  acreage  and  record  high  yields,  and  about  25  percent 
greater  than  the  1937-43  average.    Prices  to  growers  averaged  about  $>lv35' 
per  bushel  ($7.40  per  barrel),  18  percent  less  than  in  1944  but  more  than- 
double  the  1937-43  average.     The  production  guide  statement  for  winter 
vegetables  suggested  that  growers  probably  should  not  increase  their  winter 
acreage  for  1946. 

Spring;     Acreage  in  1945  was  about  5  percent  greater  than  in  1944  but  was  7 
percent  below  average.    Yield  per  acre  was  considerably  higher  than  in  1944, 
although  somewhat  below  average.    Consequently,  1945  spring  production  was 
about  3  8  percent  greater  than  that  of  1944  but  18  percent  below  average. 
The  average  .price  received  by  growers  of  $1.40  per  bushel  ($5.60  per  barrel) 
was  44  percent  below  the  1937-43  average  of  $2.50  per  bushel  for  the  short 

1944  crop,  but  57  percent  above  the  1937-43  average  of  $0.89  per  bushel.  It 
appears  that  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1945  should  provide  ample  market 
supplies. 

Spinach 

During  the  war  about  half  of  the  commercially  grown  spinach  was  canned  or 
frozen °    Processors  usually  adjust  their  packs,  in  accordance  with  existing 
or  expected  market  conditions.     Sudden  changes  in  plans  for  processing 
result  in  wide  variations  of  the  supply  available  for  the  fresh  market. 

Winter;     Over  60  percent  of  total  acreage  and  over  half  of  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  fresh  market  is  harvested  in  the  winter  months.  Texas 
accounts  for  well  over  half  of  the  total  acreage.     Prices  to  growers  of  the 

1945  winter, crop  averaged  higher  than  in  1941  although  production  was  almost 
the  same  in  the   two  years;     Texas  had  unusually  good  1945  yields  on  reduced- 
acreage.  ■  The  production  guide  for  1946  plantings  advised  holding  down 
winter  acre  ego  to  no  more  than  the  1945  figure.     The  clo'ee  of  the  war  with, 
decreased  government  requirements  for  canned  and  frozen  spinach,  and  probable 
lowered  consumer  purchasing  power,  raako  it  desirable  that  acreage  be  reduced 
10  percent  wherever  possible. 

Spring:     Production  for  the  fresh  market  in  1945  was  14  percent  less  than 
in  1344  ond  5  percent  below  the  1934-43  average.     Prices  to  growers  were 
substantially  above  1944  spring  crop  prices.    A  1946  acreage  10  percent 
smaller  than  1945  is  suggested  because  of  a  reduction  in  demand  for  process- 
ing. 
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Summer;    Acreage  in  1945  was  about  the   same  as  in  1944,  but  production  in 
194.5  in  leading,  commercial  areas  ..was  24  percent  larger.    In  spite  of  the 
larger  supply,  growers  received  higher  prices  in  1945.     It  appears  that 
production  from  an  acreage  equal  to  1945  could  be  marketed  in  1946  at  prices 
somewhat  lower  than  those  received  in  1945. 

Fall ;     In  1945  good  yields  on  an  acreage  35  percent  larger  than  1944  resulted 
in  the  largest  early  fall  production  on  record,  a  production  almost  double 
that  of  1944.    Prices  to  growers  have  been  considerably  lov-er  than  in  1944. 
A  1'946'  early  fall  acreage  10  percent  smaller  than  1945  is  suggested  in  order 
to  avert  low  prices  in  1946. 

Tomatoes 

The  1945  production  of  tomatoes  for  fresh  market  established  a  new  record 
and  will  amount  to  31  million  bushels  or  about  4  million  bushels  more  than 
in  1944  and  8  million  bushels  above  the  10  year  average.    In  addition  to  this 
domestic  supply,  Mexican  Imports  established  a  new  record.     In  spite  of  heavy 
supplies,  the  market  has  been  generally  satisfactory  because  of  a  good  demand. 

Winter ;    Production  of  winter  tomatoes  in  1945  was  -2,550,000  bushels;  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  more-  than  the  10  year  (1934-43)  average  and  20  percent 
larger  than. the  1944  production.     Imports  from  Cuba  were  limited  in  1945  due 
to  the  lack  of  ships  but  the  imports  from  Mexico  set  a  record,  amounting  to 
7,975  carloads  for  the  season  (about  3,000,000  bushels). 

Prices  to  growers  held  at  high  levels,  averaging  $>4.90  per  bushel  in  1945; 
$5.95  in  1944,  and  $5.15  In  1943.    Present  indications  are  that  the  Mexican 
"1945-46  tomato  acrsage  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1944-45.    Yields  per  acre 
during  1945  in  Mexico  were  well  above  average .    However,   shipments  in  1945 
-were  somewhat  reduced  because  of  a  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars.     It  is 
expected  that  imports  from- Mexico  will  not  exceed  those  In  1944,    More  cargo 
.space  will  be  available  to  move  the  Cuban  crop  this  winter.    Plantings  are 
late,  however,   due  to  the  lack  of  assurance  of  shipping,  but  imports  from 
Cuba  will  probably  exceed  1944-45  by  50  percent.    An  increase  of  5, per cent 
in  the  Florida  winter  acreage  is  suggested  and  should  result  in  about  the 
?ame  production  as  in  1944-45. 

Early  Spring t    Early  spring  production  of  tomatoes  has  Increased  sharply, 
during  the  war,  due-  almost  entirely  to  increased  plantings  in  the  L*wer  Valley 
of  Texas.    Production  in  1945  was  122  percent  more  than  average.    Early  spring 
acreage  in  Florida  has  dropped  from  a  10  year  average  of  15,340  to  about 
11,000  acres  in  1944  and  1945,  whereas  acreage  in  California  has  increased 
from  a  10  year  average  of  4,060  to  5,000  acres  in  1945.     The  tomato  acreage 
in  1945  in  Lower  Valley  of  Texas  Increased  approximately  300  percent  above 
average  and  was  41  percent  more  than  the  1944  acreage.    Production  in  the 
Lower-  Valley  in  1945  was  4,375,000  bushels  or  approximately  3,700,000  bushels 
above  average  and  900,000  bushels  above  1944.    Prices  to  growers  in  the  early 
spring  states  averaged  $3.42  per  bushel.     The  average  price  to  growers  in  the 
Lower  Valley  of  Texas,  however,  was  only  $2.15  per  bushel.     In  order  to  avert 
very  serious  marketing  difficulties  in  carl;,;-  spring  1946,  growers  in  Texas 
should  reduce  acreage  at  least  30  percent.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  event  of  a  surplus  of  green  wrapped  tomatoes,  government  assistance  would 
necessarily  be  limited  because  of  the  nature  of  the  commodity. 

Late  Spring;     The  late  spring  1945  production  was  3,752,000  bushels,  110,000 
bushels  above  average  and  .700,000  bushels  above  1944.    Production  in  Texas 
other  than  the  Lower  Valley  in  1945  was  2,754,000  bushels;  an  increase  of 
about  37  percent  over  1944  and  28  percent  above  average.     In  Louisiana,  - 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia,  there  was  a  decrease  in  1945  acreage  from  both  1944 
and  the  10  year  average.    A  small  increase  in  the  1945  acreage  occurred  in 
South  Carolina.    However, the  average  price  to  growers  in  South  Carolina  was 
higher  then  in  any  of  the  late  spring  states.    An  acreage  in  1946  equal  to 
that  of  1945  should  be  sufficient. 
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Early  Summer:     In  1945  a  production  of  4,752,000  bushels  was  only  slightly 
more  than  the  1944  production  and  the  10  year  average.    Acreage  has  hold 
steady  at  around  55,000  acres.    The  demand  has  been  good,  and  prices  well 
above  average.    An  acreage  in  1946  equal  to  harvested  acreage  in  1945  would  . 
appear  to  be  adequate. 

Late  Summer :     The  late  summer  production  of  8,829,000  bushels  in  1945  is 
somewhat  less  than  average  and  the  1944  production.    Acreage -in  1945  was 
about  the  same  as  1944  and  approximately  10  percent  more  than  average. 
Yields  in  1944  were  slightly  higher  but  slightly  lower  than  average. 
The  demand  has  been  good  with  prices  generally  satisfactory.     The  same 
acreage  in  1946  as  planted  in  1945  should  be  sufficient. 

Early  Fall:     The  early  fall  acreago  in  1945  increased  34  percent  above 
average.    Practically  all  this  increase  has  been  in  the  northern  district 
of  California.     Yields  in  1945  wore  above  average  and  the  production  was  50 
percent  larger  than  the  10  year  average  of  2,209,000  bushels.    Demand  has 
been  good  and  prices  generally  satisfactory  on  this  increased  production. 
It  appears  that  production  from  an  acreage  in  1946  equal  to  that  of  1945 
could  be  marketed. 

Late  Fall;    Late  fall  acreage  in  1945  was  almost  50  percent  larger  than 
average  and  67  percent  more  than  the  1944  acreage.     The  1945  production 
was  approximately  376,000  bushels  above  average  and  350,000  bushels 
above  that  of  1944.     In  1946  ample  cargo  space  should  be  available  end 
imports  from  Cuba  will  probably  return  to  prewar  levels.     Imports  will  be 
received  from  Mexico  during  this  season.     In  view  of  the  conditions  outlined 
above  growers  should  consider  the  advisability  of  the  reduction  of  acreage 
in  1946, possibly  by  as  much  as  15  percent. 

Watermelons 

The  past  three  seasons  have  been  among  the  most  successful  in  the  history 
of  the  watermelon  industry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  growers  point  of 
view.    Acreage  in  1943  dropped  to  one  of  the  lowest  levels  in  many  years, 
then  by  1945  increased  to  approximately  prewar  levels.     In  1945  production 
was  5  percent  larger  than  in  1944  and  12  percent  more  than  the  10  year 
average.    Prices  to  growers  in  1945  averaged  higher  than  in  1944  but  lower 
than  1943,  and  more  than  three  tiraes  average. 

Late  Spring:    Florida  and  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  are  the  two 
arens  included  in  the  late  spring  group.     Imperial  Valley  acreage  has  been 
declining  for  several  years,  and  in  1945  dropped  to  4,000  acres;  only  two- 
thirds  of  1944  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  10  year  average.    A  combi- 
nation of  good  yields  and  high  prices  during  1945,  may  encourage  growers  to 
increase  1946  plantings.     It  would  appear  that  production  from  an  Imperial 
Valley  acreage  15  percent  greater  than  in  1945  could  be  marketed  in  the 
western  states,  the  usual  market  outlets  for  these  melons. 

In  1945  the  Florida  acreage  of  36,000  was  the  largest  since  1929,  and  was 
40  percent  higher  than  in  1944  and  over  70  percent  above  average.  Sizes 
and  yields  wore  reduced  by  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  but 
prices  realized  by  most  growers  were  high.     In  Florida  production  from  an 
acreage  equal  to  that  in  1945  will  probably  be  marketed  in  1946  at  prices 
less  than  1945. 

Summer:  Production  in  the  early  summer  group  of  states  was  6  percent  larger 
than  in  1944,  and  14  percont  larger  than  average.     Production  in  1945  in  the 
late  summer  areas  was  10  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  12  percent  smaller 
than  average.     The  larger  and  hotter  melons  sold  at  high  prices  during  most 
of  the  early  summer  marketing  poriod  but  prices  wore  reduced  somewhat  for 
most  of  the  late  crop.    A  1946  acreage  equal  to  that  harvested  in  1945  in 
both  the  early  and  late  summer  groups  appears  ample  to  meet  the  demand. 
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PROCESSED  VSGEIABLES 
Asparagus 

Acreage  in  1945  of  asparagus  for  both  processing  and  the  fresh  market  was 
only  5  percent  larger  than  the  10  year  (1934.-43)  average.    The  downward 
trend  in  California  and  the  Southeast  has  been  a  little  more  than  balanced 
by  gains  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Middle  "West  and  jiast  Central  States. 
The  estimated  canned  pack  in  1945  is  about  50  percent  larger  than,  and  the 
frozen  pack  between  150  to  200  percent  larger  than  the  five-year  (1937-4.1) 
average.     Processing  has  absorbed  most  of  the  increased  production  of  the 
expanding  areas ,  and  has  made  inroads  on  California  production  for  the 
fresh  market. 

More  than  half  of  the  1945  crop  was  used  for  canning  and  freezing.  In 
1945  canners  ana  freezers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  competed  strongly  with 
both  the  fresh  market  and  each  other  for  supplies;  in  many  cases  growers 
received  prices  above  the  designated  prices.     Reports  of  intended  1°46 
acreage  indicate  a  2  percent  reduction  in  California  as  compared  with 
lc45,  with  Washington  acreage  maintained  at  the  1°45  level.    Slight  in- 
creases are  expected  in  Midwestern  and  Sast  Central  areas.  Reductions 
in  1946  government  purchases  for  both  canned  and  frozen  asparagus  may 
lessen  competition,  although  the  fresh  market  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  absorbing  all  asparagus  on  the  Pacific  Coast  not  wanted  by  pro- 
cessors.    In  other  areas,  average  yields  on  the  intended  acreage  should 
provide  ample  supplies  for  all  uses.  N 

Lima  Beans 

Production  of  lima  beans  for  processing  increased  rapidly  during  the 
last  few  years.    Acreage  planted  in  1945  totaled  71,100,  the  largest  on 
record  and  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  1944,  and  32  percent  larger 
than  the  193^-41  average.     Civilian  demand,  particularly  for  frozen  limas, 
has  increased  and  the  total  1946  demand  for  limas  is  expected  to  exceed 
1945  production  in  spite  of  cut-backs  in  military  requirements.  Prices 
designated  by  the  government  in  1Q45  range  from  $95.00  to  .?128.00  a  ton 
to  growers  in  different  sections  of  .the  country.    This  compares  with  an 
average  1944.  price  received  by  growers  of  5i>121.38,  and  a  5  year  (1937-41) 
average  of  $67„26  a  ton.    mi  acreage  about  equal  to  that  of  1945  appears 
to  be  desirable*  with  some  expansion  in  quality  production  in  areas 
where  processing  outlets  are  available.' 

Snap  Beans 

The  157,400  acres  of  snap  beans  grown  in  1°45  for  commercial  canning  and 
freezing  have  been  exceeded  only  by  the  record-high  161,370  acres  in  1943. 
The  1934-43  average  was  only  78,150  acres.     The  estimated  245,800  tons  of 
snap  beans  for  processing  produced  in  1°4.5  is  second  high  on  record,  and 
is  about  88  percent  larger  than  average. 

The  most  rapid  increases  in  acreage  and  production  have  occurred  in 
Virginia,  ^orth  and  oouth  Carolina  ana  Oklahoma,  but  states  leading  in 
total  production  are  New  York,  Oregon,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Wisconsin, 
Florida  and  Texas,    acreage  and  production  have  expanded  during  the 
war  far  beyond  the  immediate  postwar  needs. 

During  most  of  the  war  years  National  average  yields  per  acre  dropped 
considerably,  because  of  the  addition  of  less  suitable  land  and  less 
experienced  growers  to  tne  production  pattern.    As  acreages  are  read- 
Justed  to  normal  peacetime  needs,  it  Is  expected  that  marginal  pro- 
ducers will  withdraw  from  production  and  average  yields  per  acre  may 
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continue  the  upward  trend  interrupted  by  the  wartime  expansion . 
assuming  average  yield  in  1Q46 ,  adequate  production  could  be  obtained 
with  commercial  acreage  approximately  25  percent  smaller  thsm  in  1,Q4£- 

Beets 

hcreage  of  beets  for  processing  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1945  with 
20,000  acres    estimated  to  produce  14°, i:  00  tons..    The  10  year  d°34-43) 
average  acreage  was  12,000  acres  and  average  production  nb ,iQQ  tons. 
In  1°45,  unfavorable  harvesting  conditions  and  the  development  of  an 
export  outlet  to  Canada  largely  offset  effects  of  cancellation  of  de- 
hydration contracts , and  large  acreage.    The  price  was  lower  than  in 
1944°     In  1946  a  reduction  of  25  to  30  percent  in  acreage  for  process- 
ing seems  necessary  in  order  to  avert  serious  marketing  difficulties. 

Cabbage  for  ^raut 

In  1945  the  planted  acreage  of  cabbage  for  kraut  was  about  equal  to  the 
10  year  (1934-43)  average.    Vjith  above  average  yields,  production  in 
1945  was  estimated  at  210,700  tons;  considerably  above  the  1944  pro- 
duction of  I17jl00  tons  and  an  average  of  162,100  tons.    With  unlimited 
tin  available  to  kraut  packers  in  1946,  an  acreage  equal  to  1^45  would 
seaa  sufficient  to  meet  processors  demands.     It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  cabbage  grown  for  fresh  market  might  in  the  event,  of  a 
surplus  crop,  enter  into  competition  with  open  market  cabbage  grovm  for 
processing . 

Carrots 

Production  of  carrots  for  all  purposes  (fresh  market,  canning  and  de- 
hydration) in  1945  nearly  equaled  the  1943  record  and  was  aln.ost 
double  the  1933-42  average.     Increased  government  require. nents  for 
canned  and  dehydrated  carrots  during  the  war  has  been  only  in  part 
responsible,  the  increase  bein6  due  principally  to  greater  consumer 
demand  for  fresn  carrots.    The  average  canned  pack  during  the  war 
years  was  more  than  double  the  prewar  (lc3'7-41)  average,  but  it  is 
expected  that  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  1945  crop  will  go  for 
this  purpose.    Dehydration  took  about  6  percent  of  the  1944  crop,  and 
a  negligible  part  of  the  1945  crop. 

Because  of  greatly  reduced  demands  for  carrots  for  processing  in  1946 
growers  woula  do  well  to  plant  only  as  much  acreage  for  processing  as  • 
they  can  contract  before  planting,     without  sucn  contracts,  they  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  1946  demand  for  fresn  carrots  will  probably  be 
able  to  absorb  considerable  smaller  supplies  than  in  1^45  at  satisfactory 
prices . 

4 

Sweet  Corn 

The  1945  indicated  planting  of  524,560  acres  of  sweet  corn  for  processing 
is  27  percent  above  the  10  year  (1934-43)  average  of  412,960  acres,  pro- 
duction of  1,261,700  tons  indicated  for  1945  exceeds  1944  production  by 
27  percent,  and  the  average  by  about  46  percent.    The  1942  record  high 
produ.tion  was  only  800  tons  more  than  the  indicated  1945  production* 
The  1944  pack  of  sweet  corn  totaled  25.4  million  cases,  3.5  million 
cases  above  1943.     It  is  estimated  that  approximately  51    million  cases 
will  be  packed  in  1945.    This  exceeds  the  5  y^ar  (1°37-41)  average  pack 
of  20  million  cases  by  45  percent.     Cold  storage  holdings  of  frozen  corn 
on  October  1,  1945  totaled  16,543,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  9  percent 
over  October  1,  lc44,  and  52  percent  over  the  5  year  (lQ40-44)  average. 
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The  support  price  to  growers  in  1945  ranged  from  $17  to  $28  per  ton. 
These  prices  compare  with  the  10  year  (1933-42)  average  of  $9.70  per 
ton  to  growers.    Demands  for  sweet  corn  for    processing  in  1946  are 
estimated  to  be  10  percent  less  than  the  1°45  production  of  1,281, ''OO 
tons.    i%n  acreage  2  percent  belov  1°45  should  be  sufficient. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles 

In  1945  the  115,200  acres  planted  to  cucumbers , for  pickles  exceeded  the 
1944  acreage  by  about  7  percent  and  the  10  year  (1934-43)  average  by  15 
percent.    Prices  paid  to  growers  in  1944  for  cucumbers  for^ pickling 
averaged  ijpl.09  per  bushel  higher  than  the  94  cents  per  bushel  in  1943, 
and  double  the  10  yaar  (1935-42)  average,    -an  acreage  10  percent  below 
1945,  assuming  average  yields,  should  meet  1946  processing  needs. 

Green  Peas 

The  largest  pea  pack  on  record  has  been  made  in  1945.    The  500,300  adres 
planted  for  the  1945-  season  was  about  3  percent  above,  the  previous  record- 
high  acreage  in  1°43,  7  percent  more  than  1944,  and  40  percent  over  the 
10  year  (1954-43)  average  planted  acreage.    Production  estimates  for  1945 
place  the  crop  at  404,000  tons,  at  a  yield  of  2,127  pounds  per  acre,  the 
highest  yield  in  more  bhan  two  decades.    The  resulting  tonnage  is  about 

14  percent  above  the  previous  record-nigh  1°42  tonnage,  27  percent  more 
tnan  1944,  and  about  70  percent  above  average.     Prices  in  1945  are  esti- 
mated at  >£5.62  per  ton  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    This  is  slightly  more 
than  lc44  and  :,,>28.c-2  above  average-     While  military  and  other  government 
agencies  have  reduced  their  requirements  in  1945,  their  purchases  in  1°46 
are  expected  to  be  substantial,    k  reduction  of  8  percent  from  the  1945 
planted  acreage  should,  with  average  yields,  supply  adequate  quantities 

of  green  peas  for  processing. 

Puupkin  and  Sq.ua sh 

The  1945  pack  of  ranned  pumpkin  and  squash  is  estimated  at  3,000,000 
cases  (basis    24/No.  2  cans),  slightly  larger  than  the  1944  pack  and 

15  percent  greater  than  the  19.37-41  average.    The  1945  pack  of  frozen 
squash  and  pumpkin  is  estim-feed  at  10  million  pounds:  an  increase  of 
12  percent  over  1044  and  more  than  10  times  the  1937-41  average.  A 
IO46  acreage  and  pack  approximately  the  same  size  as  in  1°45  would  be 
sufficient. 

Spinach 

Production  of  spinach  for  processing  reached  an  all-time  record  in  1942 
but  nas  approached  that  figure  in  the  3  subsequent  seasons.    The  1944 
canned  p^ck  was  nearly  double,  and  x.he  1944  frozea  pack  more  than  8  times 
as  l-.;rge  as  the  prewar  average  (l°37-41/  •    Processors  adjust  the  size  of 
tneir  pack,  according  to  present  or  expected  market  conditions.    At  present 
about  half  of  all  spinach  grown  is  used  by  processors,  and  any  large  re- 
duction in  processing  demands  may  result  in  considerable  amounts  being 
thrown  on  the  fresh  market.    The  rapid  expansion  in  production  of  spinach 
for  processing  during  the  war  years,  heavy  reductions  in  government  re- 
quirements for  both  canned  and  frozen  spinach,  together  with  lowered  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  indicate  that  10  percent  less  spinach  should  be 
planted  for  processing  in  1946. 


Tomatoes 
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Tomatoes 

The  planted  acreage  of  tomatoes  during  the  war  years  (19U2--U5)  averaged 
approximately  58^,000  acres,  nearly  130  percent  of  the  prewar  average  acreage 
(1935-39)*    ^he  present  outlook  and  prospective  demand  would  indicate  as 
desirable  a  I9H6  production  of  about  3  million  tons.    This  would,  on  the  basis 
of  a  10-year  (193^-^3)  average  yield,  require  an  acreage  approximately 
comparable  to  the  19^5  goal  of  626.6UO  acres. 

Proposed  Price  Support;    The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  extend  marketing  ;■ 
assistance  to  fresh  vegetable  growers  to  the  extent  possible  though 
(l)  encouragement  of  movement  through  normal  trade  channels,  (2)  encouragement 
of  diversion  of  surplus  fresh  vegetables  to  processing  channels,  and  (3) 
purchase. of  surplus  fresh  vegetables  for  distribution  through  school  lunch  and 
relief  outlets  in  fresh  or  processed  form.    In  extending  such  marketing 
assistance,  special  attention  will  be  given  to  whether  excess  supplies  are  due 
to  above-average  yields  or  to  other ''causes.    No  support  prices  will  be 
designated  for  19^6  crop  vegetables  grown  for  fresh  market. 

Any  purchases  that  may  be  made  to  relieve  surpluses  will  necessarily  be  limited 
in  quantity  to  the  volume  of  available  outlets,    Furthermore,  purchases  will 
be-  confined  to  those  vegetables,  quel i ties,  and  grades,  which  are  suitable 
for  distribution. 
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Commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market 
Suggested  production  and  acreage,  1946  with  comparisons 


Season 


1946  production  guide 
Production^'  :  .-..create 


Average 
acreage 
1934-43 


Indicated 
acreage 
1945 


Suggested  1946  acreage 
as  a  percent  of 


Average  1934:  Indicated 
-43  acreage  :19451~acrea£ 


spring 


1,000 

(Crates) 
12,354.4 


1,000' 


1,000 


1,000 


125.9: 


Asparagus 
77.1 

Beans.  Lima 


85.3 


(Crates  (65  lbs.)) 

Spring    :        2,405.7    :  17.8: 

Summer     :        9,714.6     :  92.5; 

Totai-j      12,120.3     :  110.3: 


Cantaloups 
13.2  : 
83.1  : 
101.3  : 


16 .2 
92.5 
108.7 


Percent 


163.3 


97.8 
111.3 
108.9 


Percent 


147.6 


Winter  : 

132*0 

O  O 
<C  •  <C  • 

- — -  —  * — 
'     1.8  j 

2.0  : 

TOO  O* 

122.2  ! 

110.0 

Spring  : 

430.1 

7.7:  " 

7.7  : 

6.4 

!            100.0  : 

120.3 

Summer  : 

765:5  ; 

'  10.3: 

•9.4  : 

•  8.6  : 

109.6  : 

119.8 

Fall  i 

61.4  : 

1.0: 

18  j 

.1,1.8  : 

125.0  ! 

125.0 

Total: 

1,339.0  ! 

21.2: 

19.7  i 

17.8  : 

107.6  : 

119.1 

(Bushels) 

Beans,  Snap 

Winter  ! 

2,800.3  : 

35.0: 

25.6  : 

35.0  • 

136.7  : 

i  100.0 

Spring 

3,890.0 

;  51.0: 

69.8  : 

46*8  ! 

73.1  : 

:  109.0 

Summer  : 

4,979.2  i 

45.7: 

33.7  ! 

45.9  : 

135.6  : 

104.1 

Fall  : 

3,890.0 

!  59.3: 

40.8 

!  41.1 

:             96.3  S 

:  95.6 

Total' 

15,560,0  « 

!  171.0: 

169.9 

:         166  .g 

:           100.6  : 

102  .5 

(Bushels ) 

Beets 

Winter 

!  940.7 

;  7.0: 

6.9 

i  7.8 

101.4 

i  89.7 

Spring 

:  277.4 

!  1.4: 

2.3 

t  1.4 

:  60.9 

1  100.0 

Summer 

i  868.0 

:  2.8: 

2.6 

:  2.8 

r           107.7  : 

100.0 

Total 

:  2,036.1 

:  11.2: 

11.8 

!  12.0 

!  94.9 

!  93.3 

(Tons) 

Cabbage 

Winter 

i  349.3 

!  63.8: 

48.1 

;  67.2 

:  132.6 

!  94.9 

Spring 

:  142.4 

:  28.7: 

23.1 

1  30.2 

:  102.1 

!  95.0 

Summer 

!  186.9 

r  27.5: 

30.7 

:  27.5 

i  89.6 

100.0 

Fall 

!  546.3 

:  63.7: 

c  c  ■z 

:  79.6 

s  115.2 

i  80.0 

Total 

:  1,225.9 

!  183.7: 

162.2 

:  204.5 

:  113.3 

t  89.8 

109.9 
100.0 
101. S 


-  2  - 
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Copaereial  truck  ©rops  for  fresh  market 
Suggested,  production  and  acreage,  194.6  wi'ti  comparisons 


Season 

.1946  Production  guide 

Average  ;  Indicated 
acreage  !  acreage 
1934-43  'j        .  1945 

Suggested  1940  acreage 
a;:.  -  percent,  of 

Production  :  Acrea{,e 

Average  1 9  34-- 
43  aertjar~e 

Indicated 
1945  acreage 

1 , 000       •       1 ,  000 

1 , 000     :         1 , COO 

Percent 

P  ere  cart 

(  Grates.  (  65  lbs) ) 


-ion  syball  melon^ 


Spring 


9  fO  / 


Spring 
Summer 
Total 


Winter 
Spring 
Summer  - 
Fall 
Total 


Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Fall 
Total 


Summer 


Spring 
Summer 
Fell 
Total 


Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Fall 
Total 


crates  ( 35  lbs) ) 
836.9 

3,532.1 
4,369.0 


(Bushels) 
o,920.7 
4,188.8 
2,371.-3 
•  8,909.2 
22,390-5 

( crates) 
5,202.0 
3,182.0 
2,119.0 
8.I63.O 
18,666.0 

( ears) 
270,000.0 . 

( bushels) 

2, 

2, I32.O 

j>o2-  o 

4,797-0 

(  c rat  as) 
o ,  4<-2  •  0 
9  ,  770.0 
5,754-2 
6,252.0  ■ 
28,193.2 


1.8 


3.8 

14.3 
18.1 


30, 


6.  7 
70.2 


9-0 

6.0 

5'- 3 
25.4 

/  c  % 
1 


54-0 


.25.0 

.16,  k 
4.-9 
U6<  3 


v  30  p  Cj 

62.  u 

32.  Q 
4± .  7 

175.6 


(sacks  (50  lbs) ) 


2.6 

_  71"  5. 

Koneyde- 

■  j  me 

1  on  s 

4-3 

14.3 

11.5 

17. 5 

Carrot 

s  . 

91  .0 

35.4 

c>  <- 

0 .  y 

12.8 

5-7 

6.7 

:32.I 

53.6 
.  c 

Sell 

3ry 

87.0 

6.6 

9.0 

3-9 

6.0 

5..  4 

5-3 

97  0 

25.4 

39;  1 

45-7 

Corn,  sv/eet 
48=7      :     '  5; 

Cucumbers 


9s 


15.2 


25. 

16. 


Lettuce 


36.2 
53-5 


33-5 
155-0 


400 

39-5 

62.4 
29.6 
41  •  7 
-  fo-2 


Onion; 


Spring . 

:  5,689.6  .-. 

:  .  68. 

0 

:  65.2 

Summer 

: 29, 574- 2 

:  72. 

n 
1 

:  65..I 

Total 

: 35,263.8 

: .  140. 

7 

;  130.3 

( Bushels) 

P 

Winter 

:  799-2 

:  11. 

i 

14.4 

Spring 

2,901.7 

35- 

0 

.  47-8 

Summer 

1,943-0 

19. 

20.2 

Fall 

805.6 

8. 

7 

13-4 

Total 

6,449o 

74- 

2 

95-8 

68, 


74 


140. 0 

-as,  green 


11, 
30 

19. 
8, 

Cr 

o9  1 


AO  9 


88.4 
1.57-4 


143  •  -> 
128.2 
117. 5 
122.3 
131.0 

136.4 
153.8 
98.1 

109.5 
116. 9 


110.9 

97-3 

10/.  3 

140 . 0 
•10^-  3 

109.1 

116.6 
107-4 
124.5 
114.8 


104. 3 
III .  7 

108.0 


77-1 
73.2 
96.0 
64.9 
77-5 


120 . 0 


Ho.  8 

100 . 0 
103-4 


85  =  0 
85- 2 
•.CO .  0 
70.1 
30.  7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100-  0 

100. 0 

100 . 0 

100;  0 
100.0 

100.0 

108.1 
100 . 0 

101.4 


99.3 
101.7 
100.5 


100.0 

115.1 

100.0 
3.06.1 

107.4 
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Commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market 
Suggested  production  and  acreage,  I9I4.6  with  comparisons 


Season 


191-1-6  Production  guide  * 
Productions    iiCre  a  etc 


Average 
acreage 


Indicated 

acreage 
.  1945 


Suggested  1946  acreage 
as  a  percent  of 


Average  1934- :  Indicated 
I4.3  acreage     :  191+5  acreage 


:  1,000 

t      1,000  : 

1,000 

1 

1 

,000 

Percent 

:  Percent 

(Bushels) 

Peppers,  { 

green 

Winter 

810.0  ■ 

t  3.2: 

2.1  ■ 

3.2 

r  152.4 

:  100.0 

Spring  i 

:  1,191.14- 

4.6: 

2.9 

4.6 

:  158.6 

;         100 r0 

Summs  r 

3.218.6 

12.6  ■ 

i  ^  Ji 
j-j»t±  , 

TO?  p  . 

1        i  on  n 

Fall 

880.0  - 

5.0: 

3.9  • 

5.0 

:  128.2 

:  100.0 

Total, 

6,100.0 

28.2: 

21.5 

28.2 

:  131.2 

:  100.0 

(Bushels) 

Spinach 

A  1 1 .  n  x 

O  ,  ILVJ  «  2 

:  3f»0: 

43.3 

41.1 

:  85.5 

r  9°.0 

Spring  ; 

2,506.5 

8.7: 

10.6 

9.7 

i  82.1 

:  89.7 

Summer 

t  1,782.0 

5.4: 

4.6  ■ 

5.4 

:  H7.4 

:  100.0 

Fall 

2,257.9 

8.8: 

9.9 

9.8 

88.9 

:  89.8 

Total- 

12,686.7 

:  59.9: 

6e.4  : 

66.0 

:  87.6 

:  90.8 

(Bushels) 

Tomatoes 

Winter 

2,1.81.2 

17.8: 

12.6 

17.0 

141.3 

:  104.7 

Spring 

8,019.3  : 

110.7: 

84.5  . 

130.2 

131.0  : 

85.0 

Summer  • 

13,585.5  ■ 

:  89.3: 

83.7  : 

89.3 

:  106.7 

100.0 

Fall 

3,383.9 

31.7:  ■ 

24.3  » 

28.8 

:        130.5  a 

:  110.1 

Total- 

27,974.9.  • 

249.5: 

205.1 

265.3 

:  121.6 

i  94.0 

(melons ) 

Watermelons 

Spring 

lli.,  372  ,1| 

-  40.6: 

26. 9  : 

40.0 

:  150.9" 

!         f  101.5 

Summer 

57,032.2 

217-7: 

218.0  . 

217.7 

r       99.9'  . 

:  100.0 

Total 

•  71,l|-Oi;.6 

.  258.3: 

244.9  • 

257^7 

:  105.5 

:  100.2 

(pounds) 

Total 

Winter 

.1.832,659.4  : 

255.7: 

218.6  • 

268.3 

117.0 

:  95.3 

Spring 

35ll'--.892o7  - 

610. 0: 

539.6 

580.6 

:  H3.0 

:  105.1 

Summer 

5,9^338.0 

:  727.4: 

675.7  : 

720.3 

:  107.7 

!  101.0 

Fall 

2, 368,381 

:  252.7: 

227.0  ; 

277.4 

111.3 

:  91.1 

Total 

1^256,271.6  • 

1,845.8: 

1,660.9  : 

1,846.6 

!  111.1 

:  99.9 
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Suggested 
Production  Goals 
1946 


Not  for  Publication 
For  Discussion 
Purposes  Only 


TOBACCO 

Requirements  ;    Estimated  requirements  'of  U.   S.  'produced  tobacco  consisting 
of  usage  of  tobacco  in  domestic  factories  and  e'xports  for  the  1946-47  mar- 
keting year  compared  with  estimated  1945  production  and  disappearance 
during  1944-45  and  1945-46,  'are  as  follows  in  millions  of  pounds: 


Kind  of  Tobacco 

Production 
1945 

"Disappearance 
1944-45  1945-46 

Requirements 
1946-47 

Flue- cured 

1,201.4 

1,152.3 

1,075.0 

1,175.0 

Burley 

576.3 

481.8 

475.0 

475.0 

Maryland 

23.1 

2.9.2 

30.0 

30.0 

Fire-cured 

58.7 

92.6 

80.0 

80.0 

Dark  Air- cured 

43.6 

42.2 

39.5 

39.5 

Cigar  Leaf 

133.6 

139.3 

136.0 

136.0 

Total 

2,036.7 

.  1,937.4 

1,  835.5 

1,935.5 

In  the  determination  of  the  above  requirements  it  is  estimated  generally 
that  usage  of  tobacco  by  domestic  factories  will  continue  at  the  1945-46 
marketing  year  level  throughout  1946-47  but  below  the  record  high  of 
1944-45  because  of  the  sharp  cutback  or  termination  of  purchases  by  the 
military  for  overseas  shipment.     The  estimates,  however,  include  sub- 
stantially larger  exports  in  1946-47  over  1945-46  and  1944^45  because  of 
easing  in  the  shipping  situation  and  the  desire  of  foreign  countries  to 
replenish  stocks.     Exports  comprise  an--  important  part  of  the  tobacco 
growers  1  market.     The  ability  to  supply  this  market  during  the  next  few 
years  will  have  an  important  effect  on  the  long-time  welfare  of  American- 
tobacco  growers.     While  the  complications  involved  in  the  resumption  of 
international  trade  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  exports,  tobacco  is  being 
eagerly  sought  by  many  countries  and  it  is  believed  that  strenuous  efforts 
will  be  exerted  to  import  it.     In  the  event,  however,   the  relatively  high 
level  of  estimated  exports  fails  to  materialize,  the  difference  can  be 
readily  absorbed  into  stocks  for  domestic  use  without  appreciable  market 
disturbance. 

Production  Capacity*     Production  capacity  as  reported  by  the  respective 
States  for  Burley,  Maryland  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is  adequate  in  all 
States  except  North  Carolina,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  suggested  goals 
in  the  case  of  flue-cured,    fire- cured  and  cigar  leaf  tobacco.  Increased 
acreages  of  these  three  kinds  of  tobacco  are  desirable  if  producers  meet 
estimated  demands  in  the  1946-47  marketing  year  and  inaintain- an  adequate 
supply.     It  is  suggested,   therefore,   that  the  capacity  to  produce  tobacco  in 
these  areas  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  changed  conditions  and  the 
expected  demand. 
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SUGGESTED  GOALS:     Recommended  1946  Acreage  Goals  with  Comparisons  l/ 


Kind  of 
Tobacco 

s        1946  Goal 

Acr 

cage 

•%  Acreage 

Goal  is  of j 

:Production 

•  Acres 

:     1945  : 
,  Indi  ca  ted  : 

0 

1937-41 

j  1945 

: Indi  ca  ted 

* 

;  1937-41 

:  Acreage 

Ml  lion  Lbs. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Flue- cured  3/ 

1,153.4 

1,161.9 

1,056.3 

925.4 

110 

126 

Bur ley  3/  — 

494.0 

476.6 

529.6 

395.3 

90 

»  121 

Maryland 

33.8 

45.0 

38.5 

38.2 

117 

118 

Fire- cured  3/ 

71.6 

75.2 

60.2 

112.7 

125 

,67 

Dark  Air- cured 

3/  43.7 

43.8 

43.8 

44..  3 

100 

'99 

Cigar  Leaf 

146.2 

103.4 

93.1 

97.4 

111 

106 

Perique 

.1 

.3 

.3 

•  .5 

100 

60 

Total   1,942.8      1,906.2     1,  821.8      1, 613.8   '   105  _1 18 

l/    Suggested  goals  are  represented  by  percentage  relationships  with  July  I 
indicated  acreages.     Revisions  in  July  1  indicated  acreage  will  change 
suggested  acreage  goals  accordingly. 

2/    Production  resulting  from  suggested  acreages  with  1946  yields  assumed 
the  same  as  the  1940-44  average. 

3/    Suggested  goals  and  acreage  distribution  among  states  for  Burley, 
fire- cured  and  dark  air- cured  tobaccos  are  within  the  respective 
acreages  permitted  under  marketing  quotas.     Larger  allotments  may 
be  required  to  achieve  the  flue-cured  goal. 

The  total  suggested  .1946  acreage  for  tobacco  exceeds  the  indicated  total  1945 
acreage,  indicating,  the  need  for  making  substantial  shifts  in  acreage  grown 
in  1946  if  production  is  to  match  estimated  requirements  for  each  of  the 
several  kinds  of  tobacco  and  if  some  desirable  adjustment  in  the  stocks  and 
supply  position  are  made.     It  should  be  fully  recognized  that  prices  paid 
growers     for  the  1945  crops  of  tobacco  will  be  the  strongest  influencing 
factor  on  acreage  of  each  kind  grown  in  1946.    Also,'  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments under  marketing  quotas  will  be  a  determining  factor  on  the  acreage  of 
flue-cured,  Burley,  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco. 

Flue-cured  :      The  suggested  acreage  goal  for  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1946  is 
10  percent  larger  than  the  1945  acreage.    Although  the  1945  production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  the  largest  on  record,   the  goal 'for  1946  is  intended 
to  result  in  a  production  equal  to  or.  in  excess  of  that  in  1945.  This 
recommended  level  of  production  for  1946  appears  to  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  export  requirements  and  domestic  demand. 

Burley:     The  acreage. goal  suggested  for  Burley  is  10  percent  below  the  1945 
acreage.     %is  goal  represents  only  77.5  percent  of  the  allotted  acreage 
under  Burley  marketing  quotas.     Even  though  the  stocks  position  justifies 
the  suggested  reduction  in  acreage,  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  growers  to 
reduce  their  plantings  if  prices  received  for  the  1945  crop  approach  the 
levels  of  recent  years.      Growsrs,  in  planning  their  1946  planting,  however, 
should  give  serious  thought  to  the  supply  situation  and  to- possible  price 
decline  if  production  is  maintained  at  the  high  level  of  recent  years. 

Fire- cured :    Prices  paid  growers    for  fire-cured  tobacco  during  recent  years 
have  not  been  sufficiently  attractive,  although  at  record  levels,  to  en- 
courage growers  to  increase  production  enough  to  nwet  requirements.  The 
suggested  acreage,   even  though  25  percent  higher  than  1945  planting,  is 
only  80  percent  of  the  acreage  allotment  under  marketing  quotas.  Even 
though  the  suggested  acreage  increase  is  conservative  in  relation  to  stocks 
and  foreign  and  domestic  requirements,  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  get 
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growers  to  increase  planting  to  the  extent  recommended.     The  committee, 
however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  growers  should  be  fully  informed  of  the 
need  for  the  suggested  increase  and  lot  thorn  decide  the  action  they  wish 
to  take  with  respect  to  meeting  .estimated  requirements.  Unquestionably, 
the  decision  reached  by  them  will  have  considerable  influence  upon  their 
welfare  over  the  next  several  years. 

Dark  Air- cured;     The  suggested  acreage  for  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is  the 
same,  as  the  acreage  grown  .in  1945,  .  Production  at  current  levels  is 
sufficient  to  meet  estimated  requirements  and  maintain  stocks  at  rela- 
tively adequate  levels,     ,  >  "  ' 

Maryland ;  The  suggested  acreage  increase  of  17  percent  in  Maryland 

tobacco  represents  the  reported  "capacity  acreage,"  all'  of  which  is 

needed    to  meet  requirements  and  help  increase  supply  t'o-  a.  level  . commensurate 

with  usage,      .•■  .  AX  '. 

Cigar  Leaf;    An  acreage  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  about  11  percent  larger  than 
that  grown  in  1945  is  needed  to  meet  requirements  and  to  improve  the  supply 
situation.     The  suggested'  acreage  increase  of  11  percent  represents  ah  ( 
increase  of  10'  percent  in'  the  filler  and  wrapper  types  and  a  12  percent 
increase  in  cigar  binder  'types,  .  • 

The  suggested  acreages  for  1946  for  the  several  kinds  of  tobacco,  when 
compared  with  the  1945  indicated  acreages,  represent  the  direction  of  change 
and  the  approximate  degree  of  change  needed  rather  than  a  determination  of 
the  absolute  acreages  to 'be  grown -in  1946,  ■ 

Labor  and  Production  "upplies  s  With  the  exception  of  curing  barn  -space  for 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  and  possibly  flue-cured'  tobacco  labor  and  production 
supplies  are  expected  to'  be  adequate  for  attainment  of  the  suggested  acreage 
goals  in  1945,    While  local  problems  may  develop  with  respect  to  each  in 
isolated  cases,  the  acreage  . changes  from  1945  appear  insufficient" to  pre- 
sent a  serious  problem  except  for  cigar  leaf  curing  barns,  particularly  in 
New  England,     In  this  case  growers  probably  would  have  to  erect  additional 
barns  if  acreage  is  increased  by  .the  suggested  percentage. 

Marketing  Facilities;     Increased  .facilities  for  marketing  and  handling  the 
1946  crops  of  tobacco  are  anticipated  and  problems  that  have  impeded 
disposal  of  some  types  in  the  last  two  years  are  not  expected  to  be.  serious. 

Recommendations  for  G»al  Achievement:     The ' committee  has  the  following 
comments  and  recommendations  for  achievement  of  tobacco  goals  for  1946, 
Marketing  quota  allotments  probably  will  serve  as  guides  to  producers  of 
flue-cured,  Bur ley,   fire-curud  and  dark  air-cured  tobacc*  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  these  kinds  of  tobacco.     It  is  suggested,  however,   that,  producers 
of  each  kind  ff  tfbaoco.  be  informed  through  appropriate  channels  of  the 
changes  in  acreage1  which  appear  necessary  for  meeting  estimated-  requirements 
from  the  1946  crop.     Particularly  should  producers  of  Maryland  and  fire- 
cured  tobacco  be  informed  that  supplies  of  these  kinds-  *f  tobacco  have 
diminished  materially  and  some  upward  adjustments  in  .acreages  are  "desirable 
if  the  supply  situation  is  to  be  brought  into  better  balance  with  demand. 
This  situation  also  applies  to  cigar  binder  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  cigar 
filler,     Burley  tobacco  producers  should  be  informed . that  the  supply  of 
Burley  tobacco  is  adequate  and  production  in  1946  considerably  -in.;  excess 
fit  requirements-  may  result  in  excessive  supplies^  materially  lower  prices 
and  the  need  for  rather  drastic' adjustment  in  marketing  quota  allotments 
after  1946,  '   "  ;  '.   , 

Pro-posed  Price  Support;  nonrecourse  loans'  at  90  percent-  of  the  parity  price 
a^  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year'  (July  1,   1946,   for  flue-cured 
tobacco  and  October  1,'  1946,  for  other  typos)  will  be  made  available  t* 
farmers  and  cooperative  associations  on  t-obacco  produced  in  1946.  The 
specific  schedules  of  'loan  rate's  will  be  announced  at  a  la/ber  date. 
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TOBACCO:     Suggested  States  Goals  for  1946 


"i  1946  Goal  ;          Acreage  ;%  Acreage  Goal -is  of; 

State  and       :                   :  :  1945  :              ?     1945     '' : 

Region          :Produetion:  Acres  :Indicatedtl937-41 j Indicated :  1937-41 

.                     1,000  lbs.  1,000  T^OCO  1,000      Percent  """pVfcent 
Flue-cured 

W.                     111,586  116,6  106,0  97,4        lifc i20 

II.  C.                      790,898  785.4  714.0  621.5        HQ   ■  l|j 

 E.'C.           '902,464  902.0  "  820.0  718.9        110   125  _ 

Ala.     "   ~                241  0.3"  0.3  "0.3        100  100 

Fla.                     18,832  22.0  20.0  17.3-       110  127. 

Ga.                       98,419  105*6  96.0  84.1        110  126 

S.C.                     133,45  2  132.0  120.0  104.8        110  126 

South.           250,944  259.9  ",  256.3        206.5  110  126 

U.'S.         1,155,428  1,161.9"  1,056.3  925.4  ":     110  126 


Burley 

IridT                     11,660  10.6            11.8  10.6  90  100 

Mo.                         7,632  7.2              8.0  6.0  90  120 

Ohio  14,501          14.4             16.0  13.7  90  105 

N.  C.  35,793  32.2"           35\8  50.3  90  106__ 

Va.                      16,851  13.3            14.8  ]      10.8  90  123 

W.  Va.                    3,046  3.2              3.6  3.3  90  97 

N.   C.                    14,755  12.6       •     14.0  7.7  90  164 

Ky.                     343,332  336.6          374.0  ,279.0  -90  121 

Tenn.  81,825          78.3  87>0  63.7    90__     _  _125 

E.    C.  459,807  444.0,        493.4   364.5  90  _1%£ 

Ala .   85            0.1  0.1  "         "0".2  _    100  50_ 

South.  85-     "     0.1  0.1  0.2  100        '  _  "50 

Kans.         .                298            0.5  0^3  0.4  100  '-  .75 

West.   298              0.3              0.3  '  _      0.4        100  75 

U.   S.  .           493,975  476.6          "529.6  .      395.5  90  121" 


Fire-cured 

7a~~  .13,810  15.5  15.2  20.9        102  -  74 

Ky.  26,544  28.0  18.6      -43.4        151        .  65 

Tenn.  .31.256    31.7  26.4       .  48.4  120  65 

E.   C.  71,610  75.2    60^         112'.  7  _  _125  67 

U.  S.  71,610  75.2  60.2        112.7        125   67 


Dark  Air- cured 

Ind.   188  0.2               0.2  0.4        100  50 

N.   C.  .  188'           0.2  0JL2_  0.4  100      '  50 

Va.                         3,070            3,5           ■  3.5..  ~  3.2  ,r~.  100  109 

Ky.                      35,416          35.1           35.1  36.3  100  97 

Tenn.                     4,995  5.0             5.0  4.4  100  114 

E.   C.  ,  4% 481          45.6  45.6  45.9        100  99 

 U.  .  S.              43,669          45.8  43.8  44.5  100     '  "99 


.  Other  Domestic 

Mass.                    11,637    .         7.1  6.3            6.0  113   .  118 

Conn.      ,             26„774  19.5           17.2          16.8  .   113  116 

Hi  Y.  ,     .        .1,224  0.9             0.8         .  1.0  115.    .  90 

Pa.  54,682  38.0  35.9  50.9        106  125 

■    fl.  E.  94,517  65.5  60.2  54.7        109  120 

"  Minn.                        996  0.8          .  0.7.         .0.6.  110    .  133 

Ohio.                 ..  8,-378  7.5       ..   .   5.4          14.8'  159  5l 

■Wise'  38,844  26.0         .  25.6          22.7     ..  110  115 

M.   C.  48,188'  .     3-x.3  29.7   38.1,       115,  ,,  90 

Md.  g5,795          45.0  58 ^5         "38.2  '  117  118" 

E.   C.  33,795          45.0  38.5  "     o?.2  "  117           '  118 

Fla.....                 2,948.,  .   2.3             2.5           3.5,  .   1.10  80 

Ga..                          790  0.8             0.7           1,1  '  -110   -73 

La,.    116    '        0.5         ,    0.5  0.5        100  60 

South.              5,854            579"  5.5        "^5,1    '     110  76" 

tj    g.        .    .180,154  ,.148.7          151.9        156.1.     .113  109__ 
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Summary:     A  1946  acreage  goal  for  the  feed  grains,  corn,  oats,  "barley,  sad 
sorghums  for  grain  of  about  164  million  acres  is  recommended.    This  acreage 
is  expected  to  produce  enough  grain  to  meet  all  probable  requirements,  includ- 
ing exports,  and  will  stock  the  Ever-normal  Granary  to.  a  fully  adequate  level, 
Shis  goal  is  103  percent  of  the  acreage  seeded  to  these  crops  in  1945,  99  per- 
cent of  the  comparable  1945  goal,  99  percent  of  the  acreage  recommended  by 
State  Production  Adjustment  Committees,  and  108  percent  of  the  acreage  devoted 
to , these  crops  in  the  prewar  period' 1957-41,    The  recommended  goal  for  corn  is 
97  million  acres,  for  cats  46  million  acres,  for  barley  13  million  acres,  and 
for  sorghums  other  than  for  syrup  16,6  million  acres  of  which  7,7  million 
acres  should  be  for  harvest  as  grain.    It  is  believed  that  conditions  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  will  be  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  these  goals,  but 
no  conditions  are  now  foreseen  which  would  justify  exceeding  these  goals,  ex- 
cept possibly  for  the  small  grains  as  nurse  crops  for  grasses  and  legumes,  of 
i.'/hieh  additional  seedings  are  needed,  - 

Requirement  si.    Total  estimated  requirements  in  the  1946-47  crop  year  for  feed 
grains  are  approximately  120,0  million  tons,  consisting  of  67,8  million  tons 
or  3,136  million  bushels  of  corn,  SI. 6  million  tons  or  1,350  million  bushels  of 
oats,  6.3  million  tons  or  264  million  bushels  of  barley,  and  3,7  million  tons 
or  132  million  bushels  of  sorghum  groins. 

Of  the  total  requirements,  those  for  feed  are  by  far  the  most  important  except 
for  barley,  and  more  than  half  the  total  requirement  for  barley  is  for  feed. 
Peed  requirements  are  based  on  the  production  of  167,4  million  production 
units  of  livestock  in  1946-47  with  a  rate  of  feeding  of  1,500  pounds  of  con- 
centrates per  production  unit.    This  number  of  production  units  in  1946-47 
(167,4  million)  compares  with  a  probable  175  million  in  1945-46,  176,2  million 
in  1944-45,  and  155,9  million  in  the  prewar  years,  1937-41,-    Assumed  production 
units  for  1946-47  are  5  percent  less  than  those  in  the  year  just  closed  but 
9  percent  more  than  were  produced  before  the  war.     It  is  assumed 'that  all  types 
of  livestock  will  be  fed  in  larger  quantities  in  1946-47  than  in  the  prewar 
period,  except  sheep  and  lambs  and  horses  and  Sules,  with  the  largest  increase 
in  hogs  and  poultry.    However,  it  is  assumed  that  production  of  all  types  of 
livestock  will  be  less  in  1946-47  than 'for  the  1944-45  year  just  ended.  Major 
decreases  are  expected  in  lamb  and  mutton  production  and  in  poultry  production, 
particularly  in  the  number  of  chickens  produced  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid. 
Peef  production  is  assumed  to  be  4  percent  less  and  pork  prediction  2  percent 
less  than  in  1944-45. 

The  assumed  rate  of  feeding  of  1,500  pounds  for  1945-46  compares  with  1,518 
pounds  assumed  for  1945-46,  1,504  pounds  estimated  fed  in  1944-45,  1,430  pounds 
fed  in  1943-44,  and  a  prewar  rate  of  feeding  of  1,372  pounds  of  concentrates 
per  livestock  production  unit.    This  rate  is  approximately  equal  to  the  rate 
of  feeding  during  the  war  just  ended  "-hen  special  circumstances  induced  heavy 
rates  of  feeding,  and  is  9  percent  in  excess  of  she  prewar  rate  of  feeding. 
It  is  recognised  that  conditions  inducing  continuation  of  recent  feeding  prac- 
tices may  not  end  st  in  1945-47, 

Acreage  goals  have  been  developed 'on  the  assumption*  that  the  use  of  grains 
other  than,  for  livestock  feed  -./ill  continue  .at  a  high  rate  during  1946-47. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  14.9  million  "oons  in  contrast  with  14.7  million 
tons  estimated  to  have  been  used  out  of  the  1944  crop,  and  11.8  million  tons 
used  for  these  purposes  from- the  1937-41  crops.    Goals  also  have  been  developed, 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  advisable  to  start  replenishing  stocks  which  have 
been  depleted  during  the  war  by  heavy  feeding  and  increased  exports.  Provision 
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has  "been  made  for  rebuilding  stock  levels  by  1.9  million  tons  during  the  crop 
year  1946-1947  to  a  level  of  16.3  million  tons.    A  16. 3-mi 11 ion-ton  closing 
stock  for  1946-47  would  compare  with  14.2  million  tons  at  the  end  of  the  1944- 
45  crop  year  and  an  average  stock  of  20.1  million  tons  in  the  prewar  years 
1937-41,    She  major  increase  in  stocks  is  planned  for  corn  during  the  year 
ahead,  and  it  is  expected  that  corn  stocks  would  he  "built  to  a  level  of  about 
475  million  bushels  by  October  1,  1947* 

Produc£ip^_Capacity:     In  July,  before  the  end  of  the  war,  State  Production  Ad- 
justment Committees  reported  that  farmers  could  grow  as  large  an  acreage  of 
feed  grains  in  1946  as  in  1944,  if  at  planting  time  the  prospective  needs  for 
'feed  grains  were  at  the  wartime  level.    Current  prospects  for  a  labor  and 
machinery  situation  more  favorable  than  the  Committees  assumed  in  July  would 
make  it  somewhat  easier  for  farmers  to  plant  the  suggested  acreage  for  1946. 

Some' State  Committees,  particularly  those  in  the  Corn  Belt,  pointed  out,  that 
cultivated  crops,  especially  corn  and  soy  beans,  have  been  grown  on  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  cropland  since  1940,    This  intensive  use  of  the  land  has 
removed  unusually  large  amounts  of  plant  food  elements,  and  on  some  farms  soil 
erosion  has  been  so  greatly  accelerated  that  yields  per  acre  are  likely  to 
decrease  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.    These  Committees  believe  that  more 
feed  units  and  hence  more  livestock  products  can  be  produced  for  meeting  the 
prospective  demand  for  meat,  milk,  and  poultry  products  in  the  next  few  years 
by  some  readjustment  in  crop  production  programs  in  the  direction  of  a  better 
balance  between -com,  small  grains,  and  legumes  and  grasses. 

In  the  feed-deficit  areas,  where  farmers  increased  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 
in  194-4  because  of  unsatisfactory  experience  in  obtaining  concentrates,  State 
Committees  suggest  almost  as  large  or  larger  acreages  of  feed  grains  in  1946, 
In  the  ^ast  Central  and  Southern  States,  the  suggested  increase  is  in  oats  and 
barley,  which  are  better  adapted  than  corn  and  require  less  labor  per  acre 
for  production.      State  Committees  in  several  Southern  States  emphasize  the 
need  for  gradually  shifting  from  corn  to  small  grains  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing total  feed  production.    Both  corn  and  barley,  but  principally  corn,  would 
be  increased  in  the  Western  States. 

Suggested.  Coals.:     In  establishing  the  individual  goals,  requirements  have  been 
assumed  for  individual  crops  with  the  recognition  that  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  sub  sti  tut  ability  between  them.    This  is  particularly  true  for  use  as  feed 
but  applies  to  other  uses  to  a  considerable  extent,    The  major  consideration 
is  the  total  tonnage  requirement  of  119,4  million  tons,  and  this  has  been  broi*  .- 
ken  down  in  such  way  as  to  give  the  needed  acreage  which  it  is  considered 
could  be  grown  to  best  advantage, 

National  acreage  goals  are  recommended'  for  corn,  oats,  and  sorghums  which  are 
almost  identical  with  the  total  of  the  individual  State  acreages  suggested  by 
the  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees.    ?or  these  crops  there  is  also  very 
little  difference  between  the  State  goals  recommended  here  and  the  acreages 
suggested- by  the  individual ' State  Committees, 

The  suggested  goal  acreage  for  planting  to  corn  in  1946  is  97  million  acres. 
This  acreage  would  produce  3,136  million  bushels  at  a  yield  of  32,3  bushels 
per  /planted  acre.    This  yield  is  considered  to  be  the  most  probable  yield  for 
1946,  considering  performance  during  recent  years  and  the  continued  adoption 
of  higher-yielding  hybrid  varieties  of  corn.    This  yield  compares  with  32.6 
bushels  per  acre  in  1945,  32.7  in  1944,  and  28.1  in  the  prewar  years  1937-41. 
The  suggested  goal  acreage  is  approximately  105  percent  of  the  acreage  planted 
during  the  prewar  period,  103  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  in  1945  98  percent 
of  the  1945  goal  and  100,  percent  of  the  acreage  which  State  Production  Adjust- 
ment Committees  considered  to  be  desirable  for  1946.    This  acreage  goal  is  ■ 
considered  adequate  to  produce  all  the  corn  that  is  needed,  to  meet  probable 
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requirement s  and  to  supply  stocks  at  the  end  of  the'  year  of  469  million  bu- 
shels,'. A  production  of  3,136  million  bushels  in  1946  would  compare  with  3,078 
in  1945,  3,228  in  1944,  3,034  in  1943,  and  2,582  million  bushels  in  the  pre- 
war .years  1937-41,   'Yields  as  much  as  10  percent  less  than  thos  indicated 
would  still  resr.lt  in  sufficient  production  to  fill  consumption  requirements 
in  1946-47  and  leave  a- mini njum  working  stock' at  the  end  of  the  crop  year. 
Yields  10  percent  in  excess  of  those- considered  probable  in  1946  have  never 
been  experienced  . find  are  highly  improbable.    The  Ever-Hormal  Granary  storage 
program  i's  considered  capable  ,of  handling  any  supplies  which  might  result  from 
planting  this  acreage  goal-if  yields  were  in  excess'  of  those  considered 
probable,.  "     '  ' 

Suggested  corn  goals  are  about  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  1945_ acreage  in 
-all  major ,  regions  of  the  United,  Stat cs ,  with  largest  increases  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  where  larger  than  average  acreage  declines  wore  experienced 
in  1945,  _   

The  suggested  goal  acreage  of  oats  in  1946  is  46  million  acres..    This  acreage 
should  produce  .1,350  million  bushels  of  oats  if  assumed  yields  of  29,3  bushels 
per  acre  are  obtained.    The  assumed  yield  compares  with  34,5  bushels  per  acre 
obtained  in  1945,  27.1  in  19.44,  and  28,5  in  the  prewar  years  1937-41,  The 
unusually  high  yields  of  1945  are  improbable  in  1946,    However,  improved 
varieties  of  oats  are  being  adopt ed  fairly  rapidly,  and  an  .upward  trend  in 
yields  is  apparent  and  is  reflected  in  the  assumed  yield  for  1946,    The  sug- 
gested goal  acreage  is  approximately  117  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  in  the 
prewar  period  1937-41,  100  percent  of  that  planted  in  1945,  '104  percent  of  the 
1945  goal,  and  99  percent  of  the  acreage  suggested  by  the  State  Production, 
Adjustment  Committees,    The  resulting  production  of  1,350  million  bushels 
would  compare  with  1,130  million  bushels  in  the  prpwar  years.  1937-41,  1,584 
million  bushels  in  1945,  and  1,166  million  bushels  in  1944,' 

Should  the  suggested  acreage  goal  be  planted  and  a  yield  equal  to  that  obtained 
in  1945  be  experienced  in  1946,  production  would  be  sufficient  to  leave 'carry- 
over stocks  of  about '450  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1947,    Unless  consumption 
were  '"increased  above  that  assumed  in  the  siaggested  goal,  those  stock  would 
be  excessive  of  needs,  but  it  is  considered  advisable  to  assume  the  risk  of 
such  stocks  since  oats  constitute  a  most  desirable  nurse  crop,  and  increased 
see  dings  of  grasses  and  legumes  are  desired  and  can  scarcely  bo  expected  with 
reduced  seedings  of  small  grains. 

The  suggested  1946  goal  for  barley  i s  13  million  acres.    The  assumed  yield 
on  this  acreage  of  20,3  bushels  per  acre  would  produce  264  million  bushels  of 
barley,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  known  requirements  and  provide, 
for  adequate  carry— over  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year.    Production  in 
1945  was  277  million  bushels,  284  in  1944,  and  286  in  the  prewar  years  1 937-41 t 
The  assumed  yield  of  20,3  bushels  per  acre  compares  with  23,3  bushels  obtained 
in  1945,  19.9  in  1944,  and  19.9  in  the  prewar  period  1937-41,    This  goal  , 
acreage  is  approximately  91  percont  of  the  acreage  planted  during  the  prewar 
period  1937-41,  109  percent  of  that  planted  in  1945,  93  percent  of  the  1945 
goal  and  93  percent  of  the  acreage  recommended  by  the  State  Production  Adjust-? 
ment  Committees  for  1946,    The  suggested  goal  reflects  the  trend  away  from 
barley  in  the  Corn  Belt  where  the  improved  varieties  of  oats  are  out-competing 
barley,  while  at  the  same  time  reflecting  the  increasing  preference  for  barley 
r,s  a  feed  grain  in  the  Sast  Central  and  Western  areas.    The  goal  is  approxi- 
mately one  million  acres  in  excess  of  that  plant od  under  adverse  conditions  in 
1945  and  also  is  approximately  one  million  acres  loss  than  the  acreage  which 
the  State  Committees  indicated  would  be  de sired-    Per  most  States  the  acreage 
indicated  as  desirable  has  been  accepted  by  the -Goals  Committee,    The  goals  ,' 
suggested  for  Minnesota.,  Kansas,  and  I?orth  Dakota  are  less  than  the  State 
acreage,  while  the  acreage  goal  recommended  for  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  is 
larger  than  the  State  acreage,  which  reflects  a  rapid  downward  trend  in  acreage 
The  suggested  increase  in  Wisconsin  is  made  in  order  to  increase  assurance  of 
necessary  supplies  of  brewing  barley f 


I- 
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The  seeding  of  16,6  million  acres  of  sorghums  for  use  other  than  the  produc- 
tion of  syrup  is  recommended*    This,  acreage  is  97  percent  of  the  1937-41 
acreage,  103  percent  of  the  1945 . acreage,  99  percent  of  the  1945  goal,  and  96 
percent  of  the  acreage  indicated -by  the  State  Product  ion  •'Adjustment  Committees, 
as  desirable  in  1946,    Of  this,  acreage,  it'  is  recommended  'that  '7,7  million  acres 
"be  planted  for  harvest  as  grain,.   The  latter  acreage  •will  produce  132  million 
"bushels  if  an  assumed  yield,  of  17,1  bushels  per  harvested  acre  is  obtained. 
Production  in  1945  was  107  .million  bushels,  =182  in  1944,  104  in  ,1943,.  and.  77  on 
the  average  in  the  prewar  period.  1937r-.4-l,    The  assumed  yield  of  17,1  bushels 
per  acre  compares  with  14,7  in  1945,  19.9  in  1944,  15 .'6  in  1943,  18,2*  in  1942, 
and  a  1937-41  average  of  14,4  bushels,  per  acre.     The  suggested  goal  for  sor- 
ghums for  grain  is  145  percent  of  the  1937-41  average  acreage,  106  percent  of 
the  1945  harvested  acreage,  95  percent  of  the  1945  goal,  and  approximately  100 
percent  of  the  acreage  recommended  by  State  Committees,  for  1946,    The  acreage  - 
reflects  the  rising  trend  in.  the  production  of- sorghums  for  grain  for  all  pro- 
ducing areas,  with  the  most  marked  increase  being  shown  in  tcxas  which  grows 
more  than  half  the  acreage,. 

Storage,  and  Markoting  Pacilitie^s:     Storage  and  marketing  facilities  other  than 
boxcars  are  adequate  to  handle  the  1946  recommended  production  .of  feed  grains 
in  an  orderly  manner, .  ^assuming  normal  weather  conditions  .ahd  no  unforeseen 
labor  shortages.    Production  goals  were  not  reduced  because  'of  th.e  possible 
inadequacy  of  transportation,  facilities.    However,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  coordinate  grain  shipments  ,so  that  a  backlog  of  old  grain  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  movement  of  the  1946  crop.    Present  storage  and  drying  facilities 
are  inadequate  to  handle  anticipated  production  of  grain  sorghums,  especially 
in  the  Corpus  Chri  sti ,  t  Texas  area.,  if  such- grain  is  harvested  under  adverse 
weather  conditions.    Export  facilities  including  port  and  shipping  facilities 
are  adequate  to  handle  the  maximum  quantity  of  feed  grains  "Chat  will  be 
exported,  / 

Pec  omm  end  at  ions,  for  Goal..  Achievement »    Parm  labor  supplies  in  1946  are  ex—  < 
pected  to  reflect  the  demobilization  of  the  military  forces  and  the  declining- 
rate  of  industrial  production.    Labor  available  on  grain-producing'  farms  is 
expected  to  be  more  adequate,  than  in  any  recent  years,  and,  except  possibly 
for  limited  areas,  will  be  adequate  for  producing  and  harvesting  the  acreage 
of  feed  grains  in  the  suggested  goal,     Sixpplies  of  new  farm  machinery,  machine  . 
ery  repairs,  and  the  facilities  to  repair  farm  machinery  are  expected  to  be 
more  axlequate  in  1946  than  in  several  previous  yea,rs  and  should  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  attainment  of  the  goals  suggested.     Supplies  of  fertilizer  used  in 
some  areas  on  feed  grains,  particularly  small  grains  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  probably  will  not  be#  sufficient  to  meet' all- needs  during  the  1946  plant- 
ing season.    However,  this  situation  is  not  of  sufficient  significance  to 
prevent  the  attainment  of  the  goals  suggested,  •  ^ 

Proposed  Support  Price.;.  '  •< 

Nonrecourse  loans  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  p.s~  of  October  1,  1946, 
will  be  made  available  to  farmers  on  corn  produced'  in  1946  and  stored  on 
farms.    The  specific  loan  rate ,f or. -.each  location  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date.     Corn  grading  ITo,  3,  or  better,  except  for  moisture  content,  will  be 
eligible  for  loan,    Ear  corn  containing  more  than  20-1/2  percent  moisture  and 
shelled  corn  containing  more  than  13-1/2  percent  moisture  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  loans.    The  loans  will  be  available  as  follows:    Prom  December  1, 
1946,  to  March  31,  1947,  for  .ear  corn  containing  not  more  than  20-1/2  per- 
cent moisture;  from  December  1,-  1946,  to  April  30,  1947,  for  car  corn  con- 
taining not  more  than  17-1/2  percent  moisture;  from  December  1,  1946,  to  May 
31,  1947.,'  for  ear  corn  containing  npt  more  than  15-1/2  percent  moisture;  and 
from  Juno  1,  1947,  to . September,  30,  1947,  for  shelled  corn  containing  not 
more  than  13-1/2  percent  moisture,    ^he  loans  will  mature  oh  September  30, 
1948,  or  oa„rlier  upon  demand. 
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nonrecourse  loans  vail  "be  made  available  to  farmers  on  barley    produced  in 
1946  and  stored  on  farms  or  in  warehouses.    2 ho  loan  rates  for  barley  will  be 
based  on  the  loan  rates  for  corn  and  relative  feeding  values.    Loan  rates 
will  vary  by  grade  and  by  areas  in  accordance  with"  a  schedule  of  differen- 
tials to  be  announced  later.    A  deduction  of  7  cents  per  bushel  vail  be  made 
on  warehouse- stored  barley  unless  the  producer  has  paid  the  storage  charges 
through  April  30,  19*17.    The  loans  vail  be  available  until  December  -31,  1946, 
and  will*  nature  on  April  30,  1947,  or  earlier'  upon  demand. 

Nonrecourse  loans  will  be  made  available  to  farriers  on  o at s    produced  in 
1946  and'  stored  on  farns  or  in  warehouses.    The  loan  rates  for  oats  will  bo 
ba.scd  on  the  loan  rates  for  corn  and  relative"  feuding  values.    Loan  rates 
v/ill  vary  by  grade  and  by  areas  in  accordance'  with  a  schedule  of  differentials 
to  bo  announced  later.    A  deduction  of  7  cents  per  bushel  "all  be  made  on 
warehouse- stored  oats  unless  the  producer  has  paid  the  storage  charges . through 
April  30,  1947.    'The  loans  will  be  available  until  December  31,  194-5,  and  will 
mature  on  April  30,  1947  or  earlier  upon  demand. 

nonrecourse  loans  will  be  ma.de  available  to  farmers  on  ,r-:rain  sorghums  pro- 
duced in  1946  and  stored  on  fares  or  in  warehouses.    The  loan  rates  for  grain 
sorghums- will  be  based  on  the  loan  rates  for  corn  and  relative  feeding  val- 
ues.   Loan  rates  will  vary  -by  grades  ■  and  by  areas  in  accordance  with  a  sched- 
ule" of  dif f erentials  to/oe  announced  later.    A  discount  vail  apply  to  mixed 
grain  sorghums  and  grain  sorghums  grading  discolored,  v/eevily,  or  smutty  will 
not  bo  eligible  for  loans.    A  deduction  of  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds  vail 
be  male , on  warehouse-stored  grain  sorghums  unless  the  producer  has  paid  the 
storage  charges  through  Juno  30,  1947.    The.  loans  v/ill  be  available  until 
February  28,  1946,  and  -.all  mature  on  April  30,  1947,  or  earlier  upon  demand. 
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FEED  GRAINS:    Requirements  for  fiscal  year  1946-4-7 


Istimated  Requirements 


million  bushels 


Food  Requirements 

208.9 

44.3 

6.6 

U.S.  Civilian 

173.2 

41.4 

96.3 

3.5 

Non-Civilian 

35.7 

2.9 

10.9 

3.1 

Military  &  War  Services 

1.0 

.9 

.1 

0 

Exports  &  Shipments 

34.7 

2.0 

10.8 

3.1 

Industrial  Requirements 

95.2 

0 

7.4 

0 

Seed  Requirements  Joj 

13.5 

110.0 

20.0 

3.0 

Feed  Requirements  b/ 

2625 .0 

1316 .0 

143*0 

114.0 

Operating  Stocks 

Beginning  of  year 

275*0 

350*0 

70  »0 

n.a. 

End  of  year 

469.1 

239*3 

76*6  . 

n.a. 

Not  change  £ 

'  194.1 

110*7 

4  6*6 

n.a. 

Imports 

1.0 

10.0 

20  *0 

0 

Total 

3135.7 

~"       314976~  ~ 

264.2 

131.6 

a/  Includes  83.2  million  bushels  for  brewing  purposes, 
b/    Domestic  requirements  only. 


FEED  GRAINS;    Units    of  livestock  produced  with  concentrate  feeds, 

1937-38  to  1945-46  1/ 


Year  beginning  October  1, 


Item 


average"  .  '         r*  '  ":  '  r  change 

1937-38  :  1943-44  'Estimated .Assumed  ^Assumed  ;1946— 47 


to 

• 
• 

;  for 

;  for 

«  for 

•  from 

* 

19 41— 42 

f    -. 

;  1944=45. 

A-23L5=Lh  Jl94-6-47_ 

.  131=42*44- 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

units 

Units 

units 

units 

units 

Milk 

26.0 

28.0 

28,7 

28.7. 

28.6 

Ao 

0 

Cattle  and  calves 

18.7 

22.7 

22.7 

22.3 

21.7 

A2 

-4 

Hogs 

53.8 

75.7 

61.8 

63.3 

60.9 

A5 

-2 

Sheep  and  lambs 

.1,4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

-14 

-8 

Poultry 

29.5 

39.6 

39.5 

33.9 

3/34.1 

A6 

-14 

Eggs 

13.2 

25.5 

25.I 

25.4 

20.4 

A2 

-19 

Chickens  produced 

8.6 

10.3 

9.7 

9.6 

8.8 

/2 

-  9 

B roile  rs 

1.1 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

A45 

/  4 

Turkeys 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

/  38 

■/■  5 

Horses  and  mules 

21.0 

18.7  ■ 

17.9 

17.3 

16.6 

-  21 

-  7 

Other  livestock  2/ 

4.3., 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

0 

0 

Total 

153.9 

190.4 

176.2 

175.0 

167.4 

-5 

Feeding  rate  per  unit, 1,372 

1,480 

1,504 

1,518 

1,500 

/9 

0 

pounds  of  concentrates 


1/  A  unit "of  livestock  production  is  4,237  pounds  of  milk,  314  pounds  of 
hogs  (live  wgt. )  833  pounds  of  cattle  (live  wgt»),  3,704  pounds  of 
sheep  and  lambs  (live  -wgt.),  135  dozen  eggs,  70  chickens  produced,  116 
broilers  producted,  20  turkeys  produced,  or  .695  horses  and  mules  fed  a 
year.    Each  of  these  quantities  of  livestock  production  uses  the  same 
quantity  of  feed  concentrates  (average  for  the  united  States)*    A  live- 
stock production  unit  measures  the  volume  of  livestock  production  (in- 
cluding work  from  horses  and  mules)  coming  from  grain  and  other  concen- 
trates in  terms  ox  the  output  of  one  average  milk  cow  in  a  year. 
§/  Other  kinds  of  livestock  on  farms  and  livestock  not  on  farms 
3/  Calculated  for  the  crop  year  assuming  that  chicken  and  egg  production 
in  1947  would  be  15  percent  below  1945  calendar  year  production  and 
that  broiler  and  turkey  production  would  remain  the  same  as  in  1945* 
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FEED  GRAINS:    Supply  and  utilization  f. or  .1937-38  to  1946-47 


...  ^Average.: 

:'  :  193.7-38; 

: Indicate 

d :Assnmed :Assumed 

,  Item 

: !     to  .: 

1943-44 

>',  1944-45 

:  for 

:  for 

 — —  — .  _  

:lQ4I-42': 

,:.:l945-46 

: 1946-47 

1 ,  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

tons 

tons 

— I   

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply           ■  . 

rtjtiu.  graxns t 

Stocks  beginning  crop  year  1/ 

17,087 

16,673 

10,710 

14,153 

13,400 

Production  2/. 

99,391  113,850  120,9712/121,116 

119,418 

Imports 

127 

2,126 

2,003 

280 

540 

Total 

116,60.5 

132,649 

133,68a 

135,549 

133,353 

Other  grains  for  feed: 

Wlisat  (domestic  and  imported) 

4,051 

13,152 

7,800 

4,800 

3,750 

Rye  (domestic  and  imported) 

580 

848 

420' 

-  336 

336 

Total 

■  4,^31 

14,000 

8,220 

5,136 

4,086 

X5t  py\>»    oil  f"f"           q  '  i  o  • 
.OjpruUUCO  .LcfcJUcs. 

Mill  byproducts 

6,538 

8,136 

9,101' 

8,915 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

.  '3,903 

6 , 223 

6,128' 

6,025 

Animal  proteins 

'  2,943 

2,914 

2,720'. 

2,770 

Other  byproduct  feeds- 

'2,000 

1,600 

1,600 

■,  1,600 

Total 

•  '15,-384 

18,873 

19,549 

■  19,310 

lo,310 

Total  Supply  3/ 

136,621  165,522 

 r— 

161,453' 

159,995 

i56,754 

Utilization 


Feed: 

Feed  grains 
TTheat  and  rye 
Byproduct  feeds 
..Total 

Feed  grains  for. seed,  food^ 
industry,  and.  exports. 

Total  iitilization  (year 
beginning  October  1) 

Total  utilization  adjusted 
to  crop  year 

Stocks  end  of  crop  year.l/'  . 


..85,557  107,9*71  104,693  107,390  102,154 

4,631    14,00.0      8,220  5,136  4,086 

'15,384    18,873    19,549  19,310  19,310 

105,572  140,6U  132,462'  131,336  125,550 

-■11,764    12,551    14,651  13,768  14,888 

117,336  153,395  147,113'  145,604  140,438 

116,545  154,812  147,300  145,604  140,438 

-.20,076    10,710    14,153'  14,391  16,316 


1/  Farm,  terminal  market,  and  Government -owned  stocks  of  corn. October  1, 
oats  July  1,  and  barley'  June        V/'  •;  : 

2/ . Production  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  indicated  on  Novem- 
ber 1,    1945..:  ;  - 

3/  Supply  per  grain-consuming  unit:    Tons       Tons       Tons         Tons  Tons 
Animal"' unit  January"!  •'•  MT06"    •    "797"       1.10         I.09  1.11 

Production  unit.- in  year     /      .89         .87         .92  .91  .94 
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CORN:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  I9H6 


State 

:  Suggested  I9H6  Goal  : 

Af!T*Pft.P*P 

• 

JO    A.  O  7*     ft  JD* 

^Uclx    io  Ul 

and 

l   PfOrln  <"*  i"\  nn 

■     A.r»  t»  0  q  ! 

1QU5  : 

iq77_ki  : 
x  j  j  1  ^x  • 

19k5 

:  lQ77_kl 
x>j)l— ^x 

Region 

•  • 

J-li-U-XOCt  IfCU 

1  000 

1  nnn 

1,000 

1 .000 

"P  p7»f>  DTI  +; 

x  ci  ^  yii  u 

Mainp 

£#o 

1  7 

xu 

1  R 

1  R 
XD 

117 

xi3 

U:.  h. 

V 

1  £ 

1  R 
XD 

t  n7 

i  n7 

1U/. 

vt. 

2  6?5 

70 

6q 

70 

101 

1  00 

iUU 

Mas<3. 

1  76l 
x »  I  u  J 

ki 

Hi 

Ul 

100 

1  OR 

XV  ^) 

R.  I. 

ikp 

Q 

q 

q 

100 

1  00 
x  vv 

v  OiliX  • 

<— ,  x  cv 

R7 

51 

k8 

1  00 

X  vJw 

110 
xxv 

N.  Y. 

pfi  pro 

7RO 

712 

687 

i  Op 

1  0Q 

N.  J. 

7  566 

1  Qk 

17Q 

iqo 

108 

1  OP 

Pa. 

ju  ,  -re  J 

1.U25 

1.185 

X  ,  JO  J 

1.116 

101 
  xV-V 

107 

Mf.  E. 

100  J+27 

2.577 

2.500 

2,1+11 

101 

107 

111. 

k7R  ifiq 

8  881 

8.78U 

8.215 

101 

108 

Ihd. 

225  600 

k  700 

U.201 

102 

112 

XX  c 

I  OWP 

*  \J  wcx 

587.600 

11. 100 

-X.  -X.  1 

11  268 

Q.827 

100 

115 

Mich. 

6l.000 

1,800 

1,812 

1,580 

99 

11U 

Minn. 

250.100 

6,100 

6,119 

100 

131+ 

Mo. 

115  000 

k.500 

U.1Q7 

Ixf  261 

102 

106 

Uebr. 

212.092 

8.5Q6 

8 .7^2 

7,1+57 

98 

116 

Ohio 

i 77  fioo 

J.f  1  1  UW 

1  700 

1.6l0 

1.U82 

102 

106 

S.  DaTr 

i nn  000 

k  000 

k.108 

1.258 

91 

121 

Wis 

Tin  700 

xx  v  j  f  uy 

P  700 

2  711 

2  11k 

99 

11  7 

•XX  f 

u.  c. 

2  ll6  86l 

C  1  J  J.  V  1  CJ  VX 

56. P77 

Rfi  ki  ? 

3D , tic 

kq  1 18 

100 

115 

Del. 

k  071 
v_}x 

1  1Q 

111 

ll+l 

106 

97 

Md. 

17  850 

51  0 

U66 

IXQli 

109 

XV  J 

101 

XVJJ 

la. 

l6  U50 

1.150 

1.215 

1.181 

109 

93 

W.  Va. 

1?  7ro 

x  c  •  1  _3  V 

k25 

lUS 

1+^7 

122 

97 

ft.  C. 

2  158 

•  .2^^8 

2.1+1Q 

105 

97 

Kv. 

70  POO 
|U|  cv  v 

P  700 

■  2,6ll 

2.652 

101 

102 

61  600 

V  1  $  V  W 

2  5k7 

2  7l+5 

10k 

96 

PRk  7QQ 

i  n  i  7? 

9.586 

10,291 

105 

98 

k7  QRn 

P  P!7P 

1  R75 

10? 

81 

x ,  009 

P  PRk 

111 

xjo 

8U 

S?1  ft 
X  -Lex « 

7  OOO 

x  700 
[UU 

7k2 

101 

9U 

Ga 

7  knn 

1  k7fi 

k  751 

99 

79 

Ln 

JUCL. 

AO , OUU 

i  onn 

1    PI  7 

1  ^70 

q9 

7U 

f»l  s  s . 

111  07R 

*++  »u  (P 

P  R7P 

1111 
_5 1  xxx 

1 01 

85 
0  J 

7R  OOO 

p  ono 

1  RRQ 

1  &?C) 

X  ,  ULU 

128 

X  CO 

110 

s.  c. 

00  linn 

i  knn 

'  1  k77 

1  75k 

98 

80 

*  ex. 

7Q  POO 

k  Qt^n 

k  pi  i 

't,  £Xx 

k  Q77 

117 
xx  1 

100 

Son  +"  Vt 

01  i  c!n 

"  1Q  71-6 

2k. 11k 

107 

88 

'  UUo 

ko 

ko 

iq 

100 

101 

Cal  if 

w  ea-jL  lit 

p  71 0 

70 

67 

78 

10 1+ 

90 

i  k  k^o 

0 

7Q0 

1  125 

,108 

76 

I H  ft  Vi  n 

*  vJ-.Ct-i.LO 

T  lillA 

1 ,  M-HU 

30 

10 

1+8 

100 

62 

K    *"\        M  *~\  n 

<?k  7ffln 

7  1  Q7 
^»xi'^ 

2  888  ■ 

121 

X  t — 1- 

111 

"OHv  » 

1.750 

250 

i  k7 

181 

170 

X  [  w 

118 

x  jyj 

ETev. 

120 

•  1+ 

3 

3 

133 

133 

ST.  Mex. 

2,1^5 

.  165 

178 

218 

93 

76 

tf.  Dak. 

28,350 

1,350 

1,283 

1.109 

105 

122 

$reg. 

1,650 

50 

66 

llU 

76 

Utah 

8ko 

30 

26 

27 

115 

111 

1,230 

30 

29 

36 

103 

S3 

Sea; 

l.k95 

115 

:!iio 

183 

10U 

61 

West 

lU2,920 

6,83k 

5.9U0 

6,001 

117 

116 

T7.  S. 

3,135,707 

97,000 

9U,i5k 

91,975 

103 

105 
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OATS:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 


'.S.ufi'^Gs  ted  19-16 

Go_a;l  

1 

rV    ■     • .  -^cr.e 

 ■  -j 

Acre:.];  e 

^oal  is  c 

State 

I  I 

1     1S45  ;  1 

t 

1945  i 

t 

I 

.  and    .  . 

'Production    ■  1 

Acres 

t  T       n  •          j  -it 

'Indicated  1 

1937-41  Tr. 

dicatod 

T19.r.*7-41 

Hoed,  on 

t  * 

1  1 

 U — .  

1  1 

t 

1 
1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  Percent 

Percent 

Maine 

3,182 

95  ' 

92 

11  7 

103 

.  8.1 

IT,  H. 

253 

13 

13 

15 

100 

,  8.7  ' 

1 , 420 

71 

70 

80 

101 

O  Ci 

.89 

Mass.  . 

  .  175  •  ..-  ■■ 

...  .44..    .  . 

...  .   ...  .^.g,.^ 

 -  ■  -14  •• 

93  "" 

100 

J.  -  • 

  31  

 -  -3  : 

 ;  -  ...  ■  5  

■              g  - 

100  ■ 

100 

Conn, 

140 

..."  14  - 

13 

x*± 

J.U5 

100 

I,  Y. 

22,820 

'  815 

792 

00— 

1UO 

94 

I.  J. 

1,170 

45 

45 

51 

100 

•  88 

Pa. 

25,375 

875  _ 

.  .  .  .866,  ,  . 

P04 

101 

98 

54,566 

1,945  ..... 

1, 909 

?  05? 

102 

111. 

139,252 

3,664 

3,531 

104 

.  101 

Ind, 

45,000 

1,500  ■ 

1,534 

98 

110 

I  owa 

198,625 

5,675 

5,670 

^  71  9 

100 

99 

Mi  ch. 

51,000 

1,500 

1,612 

n  r-rrif 
1  ,  OOO 

O'Z 

112. 

Minn. 

.....  164,500  . 

4, 700 

5,466 

■     4*,  21b 

  QC-  ■ 

.  OO 

lxl 

Mo, 

..  „  46,200  

■  -2,200 

1,912- 

-  0-  i  no  

-  11 
JL  X«J 

104 

Uebr. 

65,728 

2^528 

2,514 

i  p'yQ 

X  ,  0  <  i? 

1  01 

135 

Ohio 

40,800 

1,200 

1,259 

1 ,  -Lot' 

104 

S.  Dak. 

102,000 

3,400 

3,569 

cm 

169 

Wis.  

124,000 

3,100 

3,Q66  ' 

j-  JX 

127 

_K*  -c. 

.  974,285 

.  29.467 

3A023 

2.oT OOO 

oa 

114  ^ 

Del. 

120 

6 

6 

£{. 

IOU 

.150 

Md, 

,„  1,014  

  39  

.  ...  ......  41.  -  ■ 

...  !             c?Q  ••  - 

OO 

103 

If 

va# 

.  3  ,500 

.  .  .  .  .175  .  •  - 

-  167 

 -  -131  ; 

'  105 

'  134  . 

1,505 

86 

88 

99 

98 

.87 

J,  c. 

8 , 000 

•  '  400 

391 

2a  / 

135 

1,620 

120 

111 

110 

t  no 

109 

m 

 ....  3, 525,  m  , 

"  275 

2o_9__ 

202 

Ju. . 

19,334 

,.,  1*3-01  _ 

..^1.063.  7- 

,.  .9,1§  .. 

- 

155 

Ala. 

4,035 

269 

271 

1 00 

qq 
yi? 

160 

Ark. 

9,00Q 

. .    "  .500  .  . . 

 457-^ 

oil 

.  iuy 

 1.61  - 

Pla. 

675 

135  - 

**vr  --  120  •""4 

  ±G 

no 

750' 

*j  <-  - . 

12,800 

'  ','.'•'800 

771 

O  J  —  • 

1  C\A 

140 

Xia, 

6,875 

275 

v  242 

<  O 

j. j--± 

367 

Miss, 

15, 360 

580 

559 

i  n  j 

322 

Okla, 

28,800 

1,600 

1,294 

1  SAD 

104 

S.  C. 

16 , 575 

850 

749 

O  1  O 

11^. 

148 

Te>^ 

38,430 

1^830  _ 

„  _JU99  6  

1,8.00 

92  , 

102  _ 

 13F„35P_  

.  •  6^839  

_  6*452  

j5  2!39 

106 

.    131  -• 

Ariz. 

350 

30 

25 

22 

120 

136 

Calif,  . 

5,350 

535 

'  518 

' '  434 

103 

123 

Oolo. 

6,500 

250 

230 

188 

'  109 

133; 

I  dalio 

6,270 

209 

214 

216 

'  98 

96 

Kansas- 

36,520 

1,660 

1,296 

1,541 

'  128 

101 

Mont. 

12,600 

 45.0 

  _  446 ..- 

"         -408  • 

101 

110 

Eev, 

27S 

,.:jt2.-r~ 

12 

8 

'  100 

•  150 

11,  iuiex. 

665 

-  35 

■  "  35 

'    •  39 

100 

yu 

IT,  Dak. 

75,000 

2,500 

. 2,594 

1,316 

96 

138 

Oreg, 

9,000 

450 

434 

446 

104 

101 

trtafa 

1,820 

52 

60 

46 

87 

113 

Wash. 

8,100 

300 

305 

266 

98 

113 

_  _ 

.4,125 

165 

178 

145 

93 

114 

west. 

166,555 

6,648 

6t347 

105 

117 

.  1,349,591  _ 

45.000 

AS. Oil 

■  ■  j-QQ..  ■. 

.    .  116 
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BARLEY: 

Suggested 

State  Goals 

for  1946 

State,. 

'  Suggested  li 

KtS  Goal 

■  ' . .  ,■■      Acreage • 

\p/0  Acreage  Goal 

is  of 

and 

t  .  . ;  I. 

1      '  1-^45  « 

t       -1945.    '  t 

Region 

' Production' 

Acres 

l Indi  catedi 

1937-41 

I   Indicated  \ 

1937-41 

"1  AAA 

1,000 

1,  000 

1, 000 • 

percent 

Percent 

Maine 

84 

3 

3 

4 

"  100 

75 

vt. 

81 

3 

3 

6 

100 

50 

N;  Y. 

2 ,  540 

110 

93 

142 

:  118 

77 

N.  J. 

175 

7 

7 

6 

100 

*  '117 

Pa. 

3,  500 

125 

96 

107 

.  130 

*  117 

IT.  E. 

6,480"  ' 

 -'243"' 

"'     '  202 

  """265'  ' 

123 

94 

Ill . 

1,  560 

65 

 50"  ' 

'  -    TSeT " 

130 

Ind . 

1,  200 

50 

46 

41 

109 

122 

Iowa 

100 

4 

3 

421 

'•  133 

*  '1 

Mich. 

4,  200 

150 

139 

206 

'  108 

'  73 

Minn. ,  . 

19,500  

.  -  -750- 

 526 

 1^954- 

'  -143 

•    '    38 "\ 

.Mo.,..  . 

 1,600. 

..  -100- 

>   103 

199  

...     97  • 

■'!  50 

TTebr . 

7,440 

455 

661 

•  1,390 

70 

'33 

Ohio 

500- 

20 

23 

29 

87  ' 

*  69 

S .  Dak . 

28,  800- 

1,  300 

1,342 

■  1,830 

'  134 

.98 

Wis . 

4,  500' 

150 

95 

731 

158 

'21 

69,400- 

'  3, 554 

2,  988 

•    6, 953 

•  119 

51 

.  Del . 

'"  ""13 

• 12 

■  ■  ' —  T" 

' 1  i(73"  

'  433 

Md. 

2,030 

70 

70 

59 

100 

'  119' 

Ya. 

2,000. 

80 

80- 

•■  ■  68 

100 

118 

W.  Va . 

250 

10 

10 

9 

'  100 

111 

N.  Q. 

1,197 

•  63 

■  •    ....  -  63 

'  ■  17 

'  100 

*  371 

Kv. 

3 , 1 50, 

175 

-  •      •  100  • 

■•65 

175 

'  269 

Tenn. 

2,160 

135 

134  ' 

61 

101 

'  221 

E.  C. 

11, 164 

545 

?z  \J  *j 

116 

*  194 

Ala. 

156 

'    "  12 

14' 

35 ' 

Ark. 

210 

15 

13 

11 

'  115 

*  136 

Ga. 

216 

12 

11 

3 

'  109 

*  400 

Mi  s  s . 

576 

32 

27 

'  119 

• 

Okla . 

~  3  «Q00 

200 

127 

*    "  46. 

s.  c. 

240  . ,  • 

•  15 

%                      "I  ^ 

•  '  ft 
o 

115 

'  188 

■Tex . 

S,  076 

434 

4-39 

fa  I  xj 

99 

158 

South 

10, 474 

'  72TT' 

W  /  KJ 

TVS"" 

X6f  

'  99  

Ay  i  z . 

2,  QdO 

125 

""  ■*"  T4T~ 

'5V  

54 

181 

Calif. 

35. 700 

1.  700 

1, 818 

1,  530 

94 

"ill 

Colo. 

18  000 

1  000 

X  f  www 

798 

625 

125 

*160 

Idaho 

11, 488 

359 

354 

233 

101 

154 

T{a.n  sas 

9  ^ 600  • 

800 

■  501 

932 

160 

81. 

Mont . 

20,400 

350 

635 

190 

'  134 

447 

Ne  v. 

980 

28 

■  •  27 

15 

1  104 

'  187 

N.  Mex. 

■  ■  760- 

40 

30 

-  17 

133 

235- 

R.  Dak. 

45,000 

2,250 

2,494 

1,859 

90 

'  121 

Oreg. 

6  ,  500 

260 

263 

219 

'  99 

119 

Utah 

6,400 

160 

160 

100 

'  100 

160 

Wash. 

6,750 

225 

238 

131 

5  95 

172 

Wyo. 

3,105  ■ 

135 

123 

91 

110 

148 

•  West 

166,683 

7,932: 

"  1,  588  ' 

8,061"  " 

 1<& 

'  T3l  

U.  Si' 

264,201 

13,000 

11,922 

14, 290 

109 

"  91 
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SORGHUMS  (.for  grain):    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 


:       194-6  Soal  :  Acr^^ge 

'    State     :         ~ ~  .  ~ 

:    and       ^Production  Azores 
J  Region    i  •   ■•■ 


!945  '"1937-41 
Indicated " * 


.1945  I  1937-41 
indicated  ' 


111. 

Iowa 
Mo, 
Uebr. 
S.  #ak. 


1,000 


27 
20 
1,330 
1,875 
1,950 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000         Percent  Percent 


1 

1 

70 

125 
150 


1 

1 

60 
84 
74 


2 

5 
68 

244 
138 


100 
100 
117 
149 
203 


50 
20 
103 

51 
109 


.N.Ci 


5,202 


347 


—  220 


'457 


-158  ■" 


76 


Term, 


50 


100 


E.C. 


50 


 2 


2 


100 


Ark.                 135  9  7              12  129  75 

La.                    51  3  2               2  150  150 

Okla.          1Q,530  810  727          .  767  111  IO2O0 

Tex,            81,000  4,500  4",  5  42      ..2,338  '    99  192 

-  South  91,716'  •  -5,322             5,278  5,'iT9~"  .101  '  171 


Ariz, 

1^664 

52 

53 

26 

98 

200 

Calif. 

4,536 

126 

101 

142 

125 

89'. 

Colo, 

4,200 

300 

•240 

158 

'125 

190 

Kansas 

20,160 

1,260 

1,200 

1,210 

105 

104* 

N,  Mex, 

4,060 

290 

173 

196 

168 

148 

N.  Dak, 

12 

1 

1 

100 

Vie  st 

•  34,632 

2,029  "■'  ' 

1,768  - 

1,732 

115 

117 

U.  S. 

131,600 

7,700 

7,268 

5,308 

106 

145 
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SORGHUMS  (except  sirup):    Suggested  State  Goals  for  I946 


bt-aije 

.         1  1  /  A  • 

•          1  nil  c 

: j  1945 

and 

:  Suggested: 

1937-41 

:      1942  : 

1943 

:  1944 

:  Indicated 

Rerrion 

:      Goal  : 

•                 frill  -r*  T 

:     July  1 

(Planted)         Thousand;  Ac 

res 

—J  2  

Tl  1 
1X1  a 

0 
0 

25 

•  30 

•■-  13. 

..  9 

Q 

0 

±11-1  m 

r 

10 

18 

8 

n 

1 

n 

1 

Iowa 

14 

90 

74 

38 

21 

13 

Minn. 

9 

41 

34 

17 

12 

9 

Mo* 

250 

392 

326 

274 

■  2oo 

■  251 

Nebr. 

r*  f  r~ 

555 

1,407 

830 

662 

704 

526 

Q        Tl  •-!  1  r 
O,  Jjdn.t 

Apn 

1,068 

1,002 

'  739 

■  AnA 

Wis.* 

8 

9 

3 

1 

1 

N«  C . 

3,041 

.  2,323 

.1,754 

1,  u2o 

,  ^1,^51 

Va. 

10 

4 

.  3 

3 

5 

8 

W.  V a , 

1 

— 

— 

— 

rj .  C . 

16 

15 

14 

15 

14 

Ky. 

27 

32 

32 

26 

y-\  r 

25 

2D 

Tenn. 

50 

46 

46 

41 

47 

49 

E.  C. 

102 

98  . 

96 

84 

92 

97 

Ala. 

50 

33 

32 

32 

39 

45 

Ark. 

100 

113 

89 

108 

89 

on 
cU 

Ga. 

34 

41 

38 

33 

34 

34 

La, 

15 

12  . 

13 

15 

T  it 

15 

1  C 

.  15 

Miss* 

60 

35 

32 

35 

51 

50 

Okla 

0  r\r~\r\ 

2,000 

1,958 

•1,965 

2,372 

, 1, oil 

0,  u,  

........  25 

17 

19 

20 

20 

19 

Tex, 

7,  -500 

6,557 

6,512 

7,948 

8,  J0J 

/,9  0 

South 

10, U04 

8,771 

'8, 700 

lo, 568 

1U,  /bl 

1U^  U<c9 

Ariz. 

/u 

'■  '       41  J 

48 

54 

oD 

Pal  t  -P 

uax  ii • 

1  "30 

145 

147 

128 

XJ-71 

Colo. 

700 

903 

720 

630 

.  785 

.  .715 

J-Yo.  1 10  « 

•3  /pe 

3,371 

3,154 

3,486 

3  197 

Mont . 

5 

11 

8 

,  7 

'  5 

4 

N.  Mex. 

575 

I  520 

506 

505 

631 

.  513 

N.  Dak. 

50 

"  143 

104 

95 

58 

TJyo. 

15 

26 

20 

13 

14 

16 

West 

4,970 

5,160 

'  4,707 

4,913 

5,538 

4,671 

U.S. 

16,600 

17, 070  " 

15,826 

17,324 

13,017 

16,048 
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Suggested  NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Production  Goals  For  Discussion 

1946  Purpcses  Only 

HAY 


In  the  postwar    period  it  is  estimated  that  an  acreage  of  tame  hay 
nearly  20  percent  larger  than  was  harvested  annually  from  1937  to  1941 
will  be  needed  to  provide  more  hay  for  livestock  and  to  build  up  our 
farmland.    The  goal  acreage  suggested  for  1946  is  about  5  percent  above 
the  prewar    average  and  about  1  percent  above  the  1945  acreage.  This 
acreage  will  provide  more  hay  for  livestock  in  the  South.    It  is  not 
as  large  an  acreage  as  is  needed  from  the  longer  viewpoint  because 
of  the  need  for  large  acreages  of  grains  and  'oiler ops  in  1946,  More 
emphasis  needs  to  be  put  on  improvement  in  quality  since  the  feed 
value  of  the  crop  is  far  below  what  it  could  be  if  it  were  cut  and 
handled  in  a  manner  to  preserve  the  feeding  value. 

Roughage  is  a  more  important  source  of  feed  for  livestock  than  is 
generally  thought.    It  lias  been  estimated  that  before  the  war  hay  and 
pasture  accounted  for  over  50  percent  of  all  feed  used  by  all  livestock. 
They  accounted  for  90  percent  of  the -feed  of  sheep,  over  70  percent 
of  the  feed  of  beef  .cattle  and  over  60  percent  of  the  feed  of  dairy 
cattle  and  horses  and  mules'.    Corn  and  sorghum  fodder  and  stover  and 
straw  from  small  grains  are  partly  utilized  for  feed  but  usually  they 
are  plowed  under  and  go  directly  back  bo  the  soil.    In  emer gehcies, * 
however,  they  are.  very  useful  sources  of  feed. 

Tame  hay  Is  the  xaost  important  class  of  harvested  roughage  in  most  States, 
It  consists  (in  order  of  tons  produced)  of  (l)  alfalfa,  (2)  clover  and 
timothy,   (3)  lespedeza,   (4.)  soybeans,   (5)  grains'  cut  green  and 
miscellaneous  grasses,   (6)  peanut  vine,   (7)  cowpea,  and  (8)  sweetclover. 
Wild  hay  (not  included  in  tame  hay  acreage)  is  important  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  in  the  Great  Plains  Area. 
Ordinarily  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  cultivated  acreage  in  farms.  The 
tame  hay  acreage  is  usually  a  part  of  the  cultivated  land  and  often 
is  grown  in  regular  rotation.     It  is  the  only  part  of  forage  production 
for  which  goals  are  suggested,  although  it  accounts  for  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  forage  supply  including  pasture. 

The  tame  hay -acreage  in  1944  and  1945  was  less  than  in  1942  and  1945, 
but  more  tnan  in  1937-41.     It  has  been  cut  into  by  the  war  demand  for 
increased  acreage  of  other  crops.    The  number  of  nay-consuming  animal 
units  has  increased  faster  than  the  hay  acreage  since  1940.  However, 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  the  current  supply  of  hay  in  relation  to 
livestock  numbers  is  more  favorable  than  in  1934  when,  there  wa.s  about 
the  same  number  of  nay  consuming  animal  units.    Hay  should  form  a  larger 
oercentage  of  the  total  nutrients  fed  to  cattle  and  horses. 


The  production  of    hay  in  1945  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  high  relative 
to  the  livestock  to  be  fed.    Although  weather  damage  to  quality  is 
rather  widespread,  most  States  have  plenty  of  hay,     Th^re  are  only  a  few 
States  where  tame  hay  production  in  194'5  may  be  considered  relatively 
short  as  compared  with  the  livestock  to  be  wintered.    These  States  are: 
Illinois,  Minnestoa,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota  in  the  north:  and 
Alabama,  Florida  and  Louisiana  in  the  south.     The  shortage  in  these 
States  will  not  be  severe  enough  to  require  above-normal  marketing  of 
livestock.     In  some  States,  existing  supplies  of  hay  and  forage  can 
be  supplemented  by  corn  fodder  and  straw.     In  others,  more  hay  may  have 
to  be  shipped  in  from  surplus  areas. 
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The  hay  goals  for  1946  recognize  the  fact  that  we  need  to  grow  large 
acreages  of  feed  grains  and  wheat  to  build  up  reserves  of  these  grains. 
A  large  acreage  of  soybeans  is  also  needed  in  1946  and  a  large  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  was  suggested  in  the  wheat  goals.    Tne  hay  acreages  are  not 
as  large  as  desirable  for  the  longer  viewpoint,  but  will  have  to  be  de- 
ferred until  more  pressing  needs  are  met.    Most  of  the  increase  in.  hay  1 
acreage  suggested  is  in  the  South  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Little  change  in  tame  hay  acreage  to  be  harvested  in  1946  is  recommended 
for  the  Northeastern  Region  since  the  recommended  acreage,  with  assumed 
yields,  will  provide  about  an  average  quantity  of  tame  xhay  per  animal 
unit  for  tne  winter .of  1946-47.    A  slight  decrease  is  recommended  for 
the  i^orth  Central  Region  as  a  wnole  with  increases  suggested  only  for 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota.    Most  States  in  the  North  Central 
Region  have  large  quantities  of  corn  stover  and  some  usually  cut  a  large 
acreage  of  wild  hay.    Little  change  in  the  tame  hay  acreage  (compared 
with  1945)  is  recommended  for  the  iCast  Central  Region.    In  the  western 
Region  an  increase  in  tame  hay  acreage  is  recommended  principally  in 
North  Dakota. 

A  6  percent  increase  Is  recommended  f or  the  Southern  Region  for  1946 
compared  with  1945  even  though  there  may  be  a  smaller  acreage  of  peanuts. 
This  region  is  short  of  roughage  in  relation  to  its  livestock,  although 
it  has  made  a  substantial  increase  in  the  tame  hay  acreage  as  compared 
with  prewar,  years.    There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of- peanut 
hay  and  lespedeza  hay  but  a  sharp  reduction  in  cowpea  hay  and  little 
change  in  other  kinds  of  dry  roughage.    More  legume  hay  is  needed  in 
this  region. 

From  the  longer  viewpoint,  larger  legume  and  grass  seedings  in  1946  for 
hay  and  pasture  in  1947  and  1948  are  needed.    Since  seed  supplies  are'shor 
it  is  necessary  that  seed  beds  be  well  prepared  and  that  lime,  phosphate 
and,  potash  be  used  where  necessary  so  that  lighter  seedings  can  be  used. 
More  legumes  and  grasses  are  needed,  not  only  for  feeding  livestock  but 
in  the  cropping  system  to  restore  fertility  and  for  conservation.  Over 
a  period  of  years  maximum  production  of  the  entire  farm  requires  a  larger 
acreage  of  legumes  than  is  now  grown.    Liming  of  large  areas  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  as  well  as  the  application  of  phosphate  and  potash. 

In  the  South  a  much  larger  tonnage  of  forage  is  needed  for  livestock 
production.    If  more  hay  of  good  qua.lity  were  available,  less  grain  would 
have  to  be  fed  to  milk  cows  and  work  stocks.    Small  grain"  seeded  in  the 
fall  is  a  cover  crop  in  tne  winter  and  may  be  used  for  grazing  or  cut 
for  hay  or  grain  the  next  summer.    Lespedeza  seeded  on  the  small  grain 
gives  an  additional  supply  of  forage  at  small  cost.    This  practice  is 
especially  adapted  to  much  hilly  land  in  the  South  on  which  the  yield 
of  corn  is  poor. 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  hay  is  important  since  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  feed  value  of  the  crop  could  be  increased  by  at  least  25  percent 
if  it  were  cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  and  "then  cured,  handled, 
and  stored  to  preserve  the  quality.    Reports  indicate  that  about  40 
percent  of  the  hay  in  some  areas  of  the  Northeast  is  cut  at  a  stage  of 
maturity  which  is  too  late  for  the  production  of  good  quality  hay.  In 
the  northern  dairy  areas  good  quality  hay  is  essential  in  the  feeding 
program  because  it  is  the  principal  source  of  carotene  or  vitamin  A. 
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It  is  estimated  that  pastures  provide  about  35_ percent  of  all  the  live- 
stock feed  used  each,. year  in  this  country."    This  is  compared  with  40 
to  45  percent  of  all  feed  from  all  concentrates  fed  to  livestock  and 
is  over  twice  as  much  as  the  feed  from  -hay*- ■■•Pasture:  accounts  for  75 
to  80  percent  of  "all  feed  for  s^eep,. -60  percent  of  all  feed  for.  beef 
cattle,  and  from'  30  to  40  percent  for  all  feed  consumed  by  dairy 
cattle  .and.  horses  and  mules.    .In  many  areas  pastures  are  the  most 
important  feed  for  farm  animals  throughout  the' year  and  in  all  areas 
they  are  particularly  important  during  the  early  summer.  ■  Pasture 
improvement  in  many  places  has  resulted  in  good  pastures  for  a 
longer  season  each  year  and  more  feed  from  each  acre  of  pasture. 

Improved  pastures  car.  be  the  source  of  more  livestock  feed  than 
is  now  obtained  from  our  present  pasture  acreoge.     Increaded  returns 
from  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  lima  are  very  significant  in  the  humid 
areas.    Increases  from  reseeding,  weed  control,  and  controlled 
grazing  are  important  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    These  practices 
have  been  tested  and  their  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated.  It 
is  fortunate'  that  economical . production  as  -well 'as  maximum  production 
res  ult  s  from  past  ure  impr o vement . 

Fertilizer  and  lime  are  essential  to  maximum  production  of  high-quality 
pasturage.    Soil  treatment  wit*h  lime  and  phosphate  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  rays  to  improve  pastures,  but  in  many  areas 
the  addition  of  potash  is  helpful  and  nitrogen  is  being  used  to  good 
advantage  by  many  farmers  who  need  more. feed  from- pastures.  The 
increase  in  total  digestible  nutrients  from  improved  pastures  is 
important,  but  the  higher 'protein  content  and  higher  percentage  of 
calcium,  phosphorus,  and  vitamins  in  the  forage  makes  pasture  improver 
ment  particularly  desirable.  ;     -'  "~ 

Mowing  pastures  to  control  weeds  results  in  more  and  better  quality 
feed  for-  livestock.    This  practice  can  by  used  in  combination  with 
other  types  of  pasture  improvement  and  requires  only  such  equipment 
as  usually  is  available  on  every  farm. 

Reseeding  and  controlled  grazing  are  practices  whereby  more  feed  can 
be  had  from  pastures  for  a  longer  season  each  year.    Lad in o  clover 
and  bromegrass  are  examples  of  crops  which  have  recently  gained 
prominence  because  of  "increased  returns.    Winter  cover  crops  are  an 
important  source'  of  late  fall  and  early  spring  feed  for  livestock. 
Annual  crops  such  as  Sudan  grass,  millet,  small  grain,  and  many 
ethers  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  to  get  more  summer  pasture. 
Rotation  grazing  of  each  half  of  the  pasture  so  as  to  permit 
additional  growth  of  the  plants  is  often  a  way  to  get  more  feed. 
In  combination  with  other  methods  of  pasture  improvement,  these 
practices  can  oe  the  means  cf  getting  the  largest  return  from 
pastures. 
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TAME  HAY:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 


State 

:  194-6  Suggested  Goal 

:  Acreage 

:%  Acreage  Goal  is  of 

and 

:  Production 

• 

:    1945  1/ : 

:    1945  : 

Region 

:  (Tons) 

;  Acreage 

: Indicated  t 

1937-41 

: Indicated : 

1937-41 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine 

870 

890 

889 

893 

100 

100 

New  Hampshire 

400 

340 

338 

333 

100 

100 

Vermont 

1,14.0 

900 

^84 

839 

102 

101 

Massachusetts 

525 

355 

345 

348 

103 

102 

Rhode  Island 

46 

35 

34 

35 

103 

100 

Connecticut 

415 

290 

232 

272 

103 

106 

New  York 

5, 3^0 

3,950 

3.956 

3,853 

100 

102 

New  Jersey 

380 

240 

232 

224 

103 

107 

Pennsylvania 

3,260  > 

2,250 

2,275 

2,281 

99 

99 

 y./ 

N.  E. 

■  12.386 

9.2.50 

Q,?35 

9.133 

100 

101 

Illinois 

3  .450 

2, 500 

2.Z.83 

2 . 764  • 

101 

91 

Indiana 

2, 570 

1.890 

1.885 

1.943 

100 

97 

Iowa 

5,270 

3,100 

3,146 

3,386 

.99 

92 

Michigan 

3,4-50 

2,500 

2,529 

2,606 

99 

96 

Minnesota 

4,625 

2,900 

2,815 

2;  991 

103 

97  - 

Missouri 

3,400 

3,100 

3,179 

2,811 

97  ■ 

110 

Nebraska 

■  1,730 

1,000 

1,036 

994 

97  .  ■ 

101 

Ohio 

3,360 

2,300 

2,307 

2,431 

100 

95 

South  Dakota 

840 

600 

581 

787 

103. 

76 

W is cons in 

6.900 

3.950 

3.9P9 

99 

106 

N.  C. 

35.^95 

23 , 840 

23,950 

?LJ  43 

100 

98 

Delaware 

103 

80 

82 

63 

98 

118 

Maryland 

570 

440 

433 

401 

102 

110 

Virginia 

1,525 

1,400 

1,448 

1,191 

97 

118 

West  Virginia 

9iC 

730 

778 

683 

100 

114 

North  Carolina 

1,340 

1,350 

1,309 

1,091 

103 

124 

Kentucky 

2,075 

1,700 

1,718 

1,475 

99 

115 

Tennessee 

2,300  . 

2,100 

2,069 

1,871 

100 

112 

E.  C. 

8,333 

7,850 

7.837 

6.780 

100 

116 

Alabama 

760 

976 

9Z2 

113 

117 

Arkansas 

1,420 

1.350 

1,166 

1.115 

116 

121 

Florida 

68 

130 

127 

105 

102 

124 

Georgia 

770 

1.450 

1  Z33 

1,174 

101 

124 

Louisiana 

420 

350 

236 

301 

122 

116 

Mississippi 

1.130 

°50 

897 

830 

106 

114 

Oklahoma 

1,160 

900 

902 

751 

100 

120 

South  Carolina 

440 

620 

^9Z, 

576 

104 

108 

Texas 

1  Z70 

1   C,Z 2 

1  109 

102 

140 

S  outh . 

7  638 

8  zoo 

7  c>23 

6  Q03 

106 

122 

Arizona 

710 

2^0 

300 

227 

97 

128 

California 

5,680 

1.9  30 

1  921 

1.621 

«  — 1~ 

100 

119 

Colorado 

1,840 

1,050 

1.025 

1.015 

102 

103 

Idaho 

2  160 

1  OOO 

00A 

1  m? 

1 00 

99 

Kansas 

£^0 

9^0 

y  .;u 

y  jK. 

72^ 

1  no 

130 

Montana 

1,875 

1,250 

1.219 

1.0^7 

103 

115 

Nevada 

395 

190 

185 

183 

103 

104 

New  Mexico 

433 

200 

202 

179 

99 

112 

North  Dakota 

1,150 

850 

772 

1,086 

110 

78 

Oregon 

1,700 

880 

379 

858 

100 

103 

Utah 

1,100 

510 

507 

496 

100 

103 

Washington 

2,020 

1,010 

'  1,011 

873 

100 

116 

Wyoming 

785 

550 

545 

570 

101 

96 

West. 

20,703 

10,660 

10,514 

9,935 

101 

107 

,.  .U.S. 

85,655 

60,000 

?9,^5? 

57,197 

101 

105 

Acreage  in  July  Crop  Report. 
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Production  Goals  .  For  Discussion 

194-6  Purposes  Only 

LEGUME  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 


Legume  and  grass  seeds  are  essential  materials  in  developing  a  sound  farming 
program  for  the  postwar  years.    Such  a  program  will  increase  soil  productivity 
and  provide  abundant  feed  for  livestock  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  following 
objectives ;  ; 

Abundant  production  of  farm  products  so  that  there  -will  be  plenty 
of  food  for  all  people;  balanced  production  to  make  returns  to 
farmers  as  large  as  possible  by  avoiding  excessive  surpluses; 
constructive  production  to  provide  useful  goods  to  foster  human 
welfare  throughout  the  world  and  give  consumers  better  diets; 
durable  production  to  keep  our  farms  productive  through  conserv- 
ing and  rebuilding  our  soil  resources;  and  efficient  production 
so  that  farmers  can  make  a  good  living  while  at  the  same  time 
se'll  their  products  at  moderate  prices  to  maintain  high  consump- 
tion. •  . 

Efficient  production  is  of  first  importance  to  the  farmer  if  his  farming  enter- 
prise is  to  be  profitable.     In  the  face  of  strong  competition  on  every  hand, 
he  must  adopt  the  most  efficient  methods  and  grow  the  most  productive  varietie:- 
of  the  crops  best  suited  to  his  land.    Names  such  as  hybrid' corn  and  Vic land 
oats  are  reminders  of  recent' developments,  which  have  contributed  to  larger 
crop  yields.    This  is  equally  true  of  improved  varieties  of  legumes  and 
grasses.    Farmers  growing  these  crops  know  that  it  pays  to  grow  the  best.  They 
have  found  that  improved  crops  are  the  kej*-  to  larger  returns.    They  know  the 
importance  of  efficient  production. 

Legumes  and  grasses  are  essential  crops  for  efficient  production.    They  have 
contributed  greatly  to  building  the  productivity  of  our  farms  in  the  past  and 
we.  can  use  them  effectively  in  the  j^ears  ahead.    Farmers  shifting  from  war- 
time production  to  a  peacetime  program  will  reduce  the  acreage  of  cultivated 
crops  and  will  pub  more  land  into  hay  and  pasture.    This  is  an  excellent 
program,  but  it  reruires  large  supplies  of  legume  seeds. 

Seed  Goals;    It  is  recommended  that  national  and  State  goals  be  developed  to 
encourage  the  harvesting  of  more  alfalfa,  red  clover,  alsike  clover,  sweet- 
clover,  and  ladino  clover  seed  in  1946.     Larger  Quantities  of  white  clover, 
some  kinds  of  lespedeza,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  and  some  other  kinds  of  seed  are 
needed  and  goals  should  be  established  in  appropriate  areas  to  reflect  the 
heed  for  these  seeds.    For  some  legume  and  grass  seeds,  the  suggested  goals 
indicate  the  advisability  for  smaller  production. 

A  If  a  If  a  ;    Production  of  £0  million  pounds  of  clean  alfalfa  seed  in  194-6  is 
needed  so  that  more  alfalfa  can  be  sown  and  stocks  can  be  increased  to  a  level 
which  will  facilitate  seed  distribution.    The  strong  demand  for  alfalfa  seed 
suggests  the  need  for  special  efforts  to  gather  more  of  it.    This  is  especiall;. 
the  case  in  the  northern  area .where  winter  hardiness  is  an  essential  factor 
and  where  60  percent  more  seed  is  needed. 

Red  Clover;    A  194-6  crop  of  red  clover  seed  as  l^rge  as  or  a  little  larger 
than  the  1944-  and  1945  crops  is  needed  to  provide  enough  seed  for  domestic 
use.    There  is  now  a  larger  acreage  of  red  clover  than' usual  as  indicated  by 
the  heavy  seedings  during  the  past  year,  and  with  favorable  weather,  and 
proper  handling  at  least  95  million  pounds  of  clean  red  clover  seed  could  be 
harvested  in  1946. 
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A  Is ike  Clover:    Production  of  20  million  pounds  of  clean  alsike  clover  seed  is 
needed  in  194.6  to  meet  domestic  requirements.    The  194-5  harvest  of  15,828,000 
pounds  of  alsike  clover  seed  was  the  largest  in  five  years,  but  supplies  of 
this  seed  continue  short.    A  crop  such  as  in  194-0  is  needed  so  that  farmers 
can  sow  more  alsike  clover. 

Ladino  Clover;    Continued  demand  from  livestock  producers  for  better  pastures 
means  further  need  of  more  ladino  clover  seed.    It  is  recommended  that  about 
1,600,000  pounds  of  seed  be  harvested  in  194-6,  which  is  50  percent  more  than 
the  194-5  crop.    The  present  high  price  for  ladino  seed  discourages  widespread 
use.    Somewhat  lower  prices  are  likely  to  prevail  as  production  more  nearly 
equals  the  demand  for  this  seed. 

Swe etc lover:    Production  of  sweetclover  seed  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  be- 
fore the  war  is  desirable.    This  will  enable  farmers  to  use  sweetclover  more 
generally  as  a  green  manure  crop  for  rebuilding  soil  fertility  than  was  possi- 
ble during  the  war.    A  crop  about  4-0  percent  larger  than  in  1945,  or  approxi- 
mately 50  million  pounds,  would  serve  this  purpose. 

Lespedeza :    Pasture  and  hay  production  in  many  States  is  dependent  upon 
adequate  supplies  of  lespedeza  seed.    Kobe  lespedeza  is  being  used  more  and 
more  generally  in  the  South,  and  some  increase  in  seed  supplies  is  needed  to 
continue  this  expansion.    Common  lespedeza  seed  prices  continue  at  a  high  level, 
indicating  the  need  for  more  seed.    Korean  lespedeza  seed  is  fairly  plentiful 
and  production  in  1946  should  be  held  at  about  the  194-5  level.    Production  of 
Tennessee  76  and  Sericea  lespedeza  seed  should  continue  at  about  present 
levels . 

White  Clover;  The  demand  for  white  clover  seed  far  exceeds  the  supply  and 
indicates  the  need  for  about  2  million  pounds.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
194-6  harvest  be  one -third  larger  than  in  1945,  or  about  the  same  as  in  194-3. 

Bromegrass :    The  expanding  use  of  bromegrass  in  hay  and  pasture  mixtures  indi- 
cates the  need  for  larger  crops  of  bromegrass  seed.    About  14-  million  pounds 
of  seed  are  needed.    A  crop  about  30  percent  larger  than  in  1945  and  about  the 
same  as  in  194-4-  would  provide  adequate  supplies.    Attention  should  be  directed 
toward  increased  production  of  the  improved  strains  developed  in  the  Central 
States. 

Crested  Wheatgrass ;    Production  of  about  10  million  pounds  of  crested  wheat- 
grass  seed  in.  194-6,  or  about  tT"'ice  as  much  as  in  194-5,  would  provide  seed  for 
continued  expansion  of  this  crop  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains.    The  194-4-  crop, 
estimated  at  over  17  million  pounds,  enabled  farmers  to  seed  a  considerable 
acreage  during  the  past  year  but  more  extensive  secdings  for  range  use  are 
desirable, 

Kentucky  Bluegrass ;    A  normal  crop  of  bluegrass  seed  is  needed  in  194-6  to  pro- 
vide more  adequately  for  domestic  and  export  trade.     In  the  last  three  years 
only  half  crops  have  been  harvested.    Harvesting  a  crop  of  about  20  million, 
pounds  of  clean  seed  is  recommended. 

Meadow  Fescue :    Reduced  production  of  meadow  fescue  seed  seems  desirable  so 
as  to  balance  supply  with  demand.    Almost  half  the  seed  produced  in  the  last 
three  years  was  exported  and  this  outlet  is  likely  to  be  much  smaller  5_n  the 
future.    Production  of  about  900,000  pounds  is  recommended. 

Orchard  Grass :    Adjustment  of  orchard  grass  seed  production  to  postwar 
reouirements  was  accomplished  in  part  during  the  past  seasdn,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  194-6  harvest  of  this  seed  be  smaller  than  in  1945.    A  crop  of 
about  3.5  million  pounds  is  suggested  or  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  in 
194-5.    Lower  prices  are  likely  as  the  market  for  this  seed  returns  to  a  domestic 
basis. 
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Redtop i    Adequate  supplies  of  redtop  seed  would  be  available  if  194-6  produc- 
tion were  a  little  less  than  in  19-45  and  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  1944 
crop.    Production  of  about  IB  million  pounds  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  is 
recommended . 

Sudan  Grass ;    Production  of  about  50  million  pounds  of  Sudan  grass  seed  is 
recommended  for  -1946.    This  is  about  85  percent -more  than  in  1945  when  pro- 
duction v-is  _  small, 'chiefly  because  of  drought  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  area. 

There  is  a  large  carry-over  of  old  .seed  but' it  is  desirable  that- adequate---  

supplies  of  seed  be  available  for  sowing' as  an  emergency  hay  or  pasture  crop 
if  such  use  should  become  necessary. 

Timothy :    The  supply  of  timothy  seed  is  plentiful.     It  is  recommended  that 
1946  production  be  at  least  15  percent  smaller  than  the  1945  crop,  or  more  '"-'. 
nearly  equal  to  the  1944  crop.    The  carry-over  of  old  seed  continues  at  a. high 
level.    Substitution  of    bromegrass  and. other  crops  in • seeding  mixtures  has 
reduced  the  need  for • timothy  seed  below ;w hat  could  easily  be  produced.  ! 

Other  Legume  and  Grass  Seeds";    Adapted  legumes  end  grasses  will  have  an  impor- 
tant place  in  all  farm  and  ranch  programs  during  the  next  few  years  as  we 
return  to  rebui Icing  and  conserving  our  land  resources.     Only  selected  crops 
hrve  been  discussed  in  the  foregoing" paragraphs .    There  are  many  other  very 
useful  legumes  and  grasses  which  are  important  locally" •which  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.    Attention  should  be  given  to  encouraging  seed  production. of 
these  crops  in  proper  relation  to  the  market  for  seed.    The  development  of 
marketing  facilities  will  serve  to  assure  producers  a  satisfactory  outlet 
for -their  crop  and  is  of  itself  an  encouragement  to  harvest  more-seed.   

Seed  Production  Programs;  With  the  shift  from  - 'wartime  food  production  to  con- 
servation and  rebuilding  of  soil  resources,  the  time  is  here  ,irhen  more  forage 

crop  seed  is.  needed.  .  The  ..suggested,  goals  for  seed  production  present  a  

measure  /of  the  job  before  us.    Local  agencies  can  most  effectively  present 
this  situation  to  farmers  and  it  is  only  as  farmers  act  to  achieve  the  goals 
that  adequate  quantities  of  seed  will  be  harvested..  ;,'.'.  

Higher  yields  of  seed  result  from  careful  harvesting  and  threshing.  Early 
harvesting  of  the  first  crop  for  hay  is  one  way  to  assure  better  yields  of 
red  clover  seed.    All  clovers  yield  more  seed  when  colonies  of  bees  are 
placed  near  the  field  so  as  to  improve  pollination.    These  practices  are 
important  points  to  emphasize,  together  with  acreage  goals,  in  presenting 
the  seed  production  program. 

Particular  attention  should  be. given  to  increasing  the  quantities  of  seed  of 
improved  varieties  of  legumes  and  grasses.    More  feed  can  be  produced  and 
losses  can  be  reduced  -hen  improved  varieties  are  grown.    The  use  of  improved 
varieties  is  an  essential  step,  toward  more  efficient  production  on  the  farm. 

Proposed  Price  Supports ;     It  is  contemplated  that  announcement  will  be  made 
at  a  later  date  of  a  price  support  program  for  specified  kinds  of  hay  and 
pasture,  seeds  produced  in. .194-6,.'   -..  ...  
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%  Acreage  Goal 


Crop 

;      1946  Goal  .  : 

Acreage 

is  of 

1945 

:  1937- 

:  ! 

1945 

:1937- 

* 

:Production:Acres : 

Indie . 

:  41 

:  1944-  = 

Indie 

. :  41 

:1944 

1,000  Lbs. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Alfalfa 

80,000 

1,200 

887.2 

827.6 

981.5 

135 

145 

122 

Red  Clover 

95,000 

.2,^80 

2,371.2 

1,351.6 

2,375.4 

105 

182 

104 

A  Is  ike  Clover 

'  20,000 

190 

133.3 

147.5 

114.7 

143 

129 

165 

Ladino  Clover 

1,600 

30 

.  17.5 

3.0 

13.9 

171 

215 

Swe^tc lover 

50,000 

430 

2°7.2 

416.3 

259.2 

155 

103 

166 

White  Clover 

2,000 

25 

19.1 

10.9 

21.1 

131 

230 

118 

Lespedeza 

200,000 

1,300 

1,153.7 

704 . 5 

1,318.6 

108 

157 

95 

Brome grass 

H,ooo 

77 

59.8 

82.1 

129 

94 

Crested  Wheatgrass 

10,000 

100 

48.9 

164.9 

204 

"60 

Kentucky  Blue grass 

20,000 

200 

Meadorr  Fescue 

900 

5 

62 

Orchard  Grass 

3,500 

28 

44.3 

30.3 

52.0 

63 

93 

54 

Red top 

18,000 

260 

268.0 

300.0 

255.0 

97 

86 

102 

Sudan  Grass 

50,000 

145 

69.5 

179.8 

159.1 

209 

81 

91 

Timothy 

55,000 

345 

419.5 

459.4 

368.4 

82 

75 

94 

LEGUME  AND  GRASS  SEEDS: 

Suggested  State  Goals  for  1946 

Seed , 

Acreage 

%  Acreage  Goal  is 

of  % 

State  and 

sSuggested : 

1945  : 

1945  : 

'  Region 

:  1946  Goal ; Ind ica ted  : 

1937-41  : 

1944-  : 

Indicated : 

1937-41  s 

1944 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Alfalfa 

Ohio 

20 

10.0 

■  16.2 

50.0 

200 

123 

40 

Indiana 

30 

6.0 

11.5 

30.0 

500 

261 

100 

Michigan 

115 

24.0 

99.0 

115  0 

480 

116 

100 

Wisconsin 

.    ■  40 

28.0 

40.7 

40.0 

142 

98 

100 

Minnesota 

125 

66.0 

113.6 

60.0 

210 

110 

208 

I  ana 

15 

6.0 

17.9 

11.0 

250 

84 

136 

North  Dakota 

40 

28.0 

17.8 

30.0 

17+2 

225 

133 

South  Dakota 

45 

35.0 

11.6 

32.0 

128 

388 

141 

Nebraska 

130 

117.0 

64.2 

67.0 

•  111 

202 

194 

Montana 

110 

83.0 

45.0 

100.0 

•  yr  133 

244 

110 

Idaho 

30 

27.0 

53.4 

25.0 

in 

56 

120 

Wyoming 

25 

15.2 

22.5 

19.0 

165 

111 

132 

Washington 

3 

1.5 

3.6 

2.0 

■  200 

83 

150 

Oregon 

10 

4.0 

9.0 

5.0 

250 

111 

200 

N.  Area 

738 

450.7 

526.0 

586.0 

163 

140 

126 

Kansas 

165 

163.0 

95.0 

U?.0 

101 

174 

116 

Oklahoma 

120 

116.0 

76.0 

105.0 

103 

158 

114 

Colorado 

50 

28.0 

18.5 

30.0 

196 

270 

167 

Utah 

50 

'  35.0 

41.4 

35.0 

143 

121 

143 

C,  Area 

385 

342.0 

230.9 

312.0 

112 

167 

123 

Teyas 

8 

17.0 

8.6 

12.0 

47 

93 

67 

Ncr  Mexico 

11.5 

7.6 

7.5 

70 

105 

107 

Arizona 

35 

44 . 0 

33.8 

44.0 

80 

104 

80 

California 

20 

22.0 

20.7 

20.0 

91 

97 

100 

S.  Area 

71 

94.5 

70.7 

83.5 

75 

100 

85 

Other  States 

6 

u.  s. 


1,200 


887.2 


327.6  981.5 


135 


1U5 


12.: 
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oeea , 

Acreage 

^  Acreage  Goal  is 

01 . 

ova-  ctnu 

.ouggesxeu  • 

t  <o  /  c  . 

1945  i 

1945  : 

xw  y  ion 

•  t  q  /  A  r™!  • 

•  i  y/4.0  u  oa  1 . 

Indicated : 

1 Aon     / T  . 

1937-41  : 

1944  : Indicated: 

193  7-41  : 

Toy  / 

"i  r>r>o 

•  1,000  ■ 

1 ,  00.0  ■  ■ 

1,000 

Pe rcent 

Percent 

ncu  w  iuv « r 

IMc  F?  lOVK 

11 

.10.3 

8. 1 

10.8 

107 

13o 

1  no 

lU*c 

Jr  f;  nil b y  1 Vci il lei 

A?.,. ., 

27.0 

29.2 

'  31.0 

130 

TOO 

120 

119 

JN  .il. . 

40 

37.3 

37.3 

41.8 

123 

123 

Tin 

11U 

Ohio 

0  c  c 

255 

237.0 

210.2 

•  333.0 

103 

121 

H  C 

ID 

Indiana 

345 

•  32S. 0 

238.0 

345.0 

109 

T    /  C 

145 

100 

Illinois 

4UU 

382.0 

237.6 

450.0 

105 

168 

o9 

-  Micnigan 

0  no 

199 . 0 

■  221.0 

100 

IO9 

on 

TAT  TOO  /^"^  O  "1  V*i 

»'j  lot/  Oiio  in 

9An 

266.0 

107.8 

•  190.0 

98 

241 

19  ' 

Minnesota 

90 

81.0 

39.1 

58.0 

"ITT 

111 

230 

155 

Iowa 

900 

507.0 

Ton  n 

139. 1 

441. 0 

99 

O  CO; 

•  359 

113 

Hit  TOO  i^M  1  Y»  T 
WlXb  b  OU.X  X 

9  no 

191.0 

83.2 

182.0 

105 

inn 

11U 

1U 

1.0 

T  0(0  O 

10  UU 

9  9An 

2,191.0 

1,177.<. 

?  ? 22  5 . 0 

T  AO 

103 

t  no 

192 

i  n9 

lvia.  ry  xa  nu. 

9  ^ 

23.0 

30.6 

15.1 

109 

rto 

82 

100 

v  lrgima 

1^.4 

lo.O 

7.0 

130 

T  O  C 

125 

9  OA 

(COD 

yC      yi4  nrt  "^"TT 

ivenxuG  icy 

9  ^ 

22.0 

O  /T      O       O  / 

20.2  3/ 

16.0 

114 

TO/ 

124 

T  £A 

190 

Tennessee 

c 

9 

/  9 

60.4 

66.8 

38.1 

TO/ 

124 

112 

IV  / 

Kansas 

35 

4^.0 

O.O 

35.0 

83 

583 

100 

m  onxa.  na 

c 
9 

Idaho 

29 

25.0 

41.2 

t  r>*o 

luu 

61 

n  n  0 

119 

Washington 

c 
9 

2.5 

4.3 

2.5 

116 

Ux  egon 

9H 

l>i  0 

1^.9 

no  r\ 
Ll .  0 

T  C  / 

106 

1 A7 
IO  / 

TRT  o  a  -f- 

on 

»<  .  9 

/0.4 

70.  5 

109 

TOO 

190 

1  /  Q 
1/  V 

*  > 

1000 

TT  C! 

9  /  so 

2  ,371.2 

"l      OCT  £ 

l,351.o 

2,975.4 

105 

T  r*o 

183 

1  O/ 
1U4 

A Is ike  Clover 

NOW  IOiK 

1 

.6 

1.2  - 

.7 

lo  1 

rio 

83 

149 

f,T  W 

1 

.6 

T  O 

1.2  ■ 

—  .7 

167 

83 

143 

unio 

12.7 

97.0 

17.0 

157 

53 

llo 

xnu  land. 

1U 

0.6 

9.6 

6.0 

152 

104 

1 A7 
IO  / 

TT  1  A  ^  ^A  r> 

Illinois 

<£0 

8.5 

18.0 

0  r> 
9.L< 

<9  9 

111 

Michigan 

19 

7.5 

11.6 

10.0 

200 

129 

150 

TTT  ♦  • 

w isconsin 

15 

it  9 

11 ,  <c 

1^  .9 

9.0 

134 

119 

16 1 

H/It  ■nnpo.ri't'fi 

•  60 

60.0 

22.8 

35.0 

100 

263 

171 

J-  f  J- 

Iowa 

10 

8.0 

5.2 

5.0 

125 

192 

200 

Missouri 

1 

2.0 

1.0 

50 

100 

N.C. 

151 

114.5 

120.1 

92.0 

132 

126 

164  ' 

Idaho 

10 

8.2 

5.2 

7.5 

122 

192 

133 

Oregon 

10.0 

21.0 

14.5 

250 

•  11? 

172 

West. 

35 

12.2 

£'  O  . 

22.0 

192 

134 

..,.159, 

Other  States 

3 

U.S. 

190 

133.3 

-    147 . 5 

114.7 

143 

129 

166  • 

1/  Includes  Montana,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  West 

Virginia,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.' 
2/  1937-40  average. 

3/  Includes  a  sirall  percentage  of  alsike  clover  seed. 
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Seed, 

• 

Acreage 

■•  %  Acrea 

ge_  Goal  is 

of: 

State  and  _  ~ 

Suggested : 

1945  : 

•  • 

•  • 

1945  : 

: 

Region 

:  194-6  Goal: 

Indicated : 

1937-41 

:  1944  : Indicated: 

.  1937-4.1  : 

1944 

1,000 

1,000 

7 

1,000 

1,000  • 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Sudan  Grass 

1 

Nebraska 

.  5 

5.0 

7.7 

11.0 

100 

65 

45 

Ka-nsas 

10 

13.0 

"  15.0 

143 

77 

67 

Oklahoma 

10 

'.  '6.0 

7.0 

167 

238 

143 

Texas 

65 

24.0 

85.8 

72.0 

271 

76 

90 

Colorado 

15 

13.0 

15.2 

19.5 

115 

99 

77 

New  Mexico 

30 

6.0 

47.4 

21.0 

500 

63 

143 

Oregon 

- 

3.0 

1.0 

4.0 

- 

-  - 

California 

10 

5.5 

5.5 

9.6 

182 

182 

104 

U.  S. 

14-5 

.  69.5 

179. 8 

159.1 

209 

81 

91 

Sweet  Clover. 

!  Ohio 

■r:-:  10  • 

6.4 

14.  C 

•    ■  -4:.3' 

•••  156-... 

-  -  -72.. .  . 

233 

Indiana 

10 

^  Q 

✓  •  ' 

8.1" 

v  5:9~ 

 169  * 

-  .123  .  .  . 

169 

Illinois 

35 

27.0 

35.0 

2.6.0 

130 

100 

135 

Michigan 

10 

4.8 

10.2 

5.0 

208 

98 

•^200 

Wisconsin 

5 

3.0 

4.6 

4.0 

167 

109 

125 

■  Minnesota 

100 

34.0 

172;8  " 

-62.0 

119 

..5a.- .: 

161 

Iowa 

20 

'  14.0 

38.0 

■  15  ;0 

143  ■ 

.53. 

133. 

Missouri 

20 

19.0 

11.0 

14.0 

105 

182 

143 

South  Dakota 

45 

10.6 

26. 1 

17.6 

42  5 

172 

256 

Nebraska 

55 

38.0 

20.2 

37.0 

145 

272 

149 

N.  C. 

310 

212.7 

340.0 

190.8 

146 

91 

162 

North  Dakota 

.  •  35 

14.0 

29.4  ' 

■  '  9.0 

250 

119...  . 

339 

Kansas 

 „  .  50 

28.0 

32V2 

37.0 

179 

.15.  5  . 

135 

Montana 

.  .  15 

8.1 

4.7 

9.0 

185 

319  . 

167 

Wyoming 

5 

2 .4 

•  ^;2;7 

2.4 

208 

185 

208 

Colorado 

15 

12.0 

7.3 

11.0 

125 

205 

136 

West. 

120 

64.5 

76.3 

68.4 

186 

157 

175 

U.S. 

^30 

277.2 

"7,16.3 

259.2 

10T> 

166 

Ladino  Clover 

California 

15 

9.0 

7.0 

167 

aiu 

Oregon 

10 

6.2 

3.0 

4.9 

161 

333 

204 

Other  States 

5 

2.3 

2.0 

217 

_ 

250 

U.S. 

30 

17.5 

3.0 

13.9 

171 

1000 

216 

Red top 

Illinois 

205  " 

- 

- 

Missouri 

55 

_ 

_ 

.     U.S.  . 

260 

268.0 

300.0 

255.0 

97 

87 

102 

Wheaterass ,  Crested 

..  U.S. 

100 

48.9 

164.9 

20^_ 

61 

Orchard  Grass 

Kentucky 

15 

24.0 

16.8 

"  23.0 

62 

89 

65 

Missouri 

3 

6.0 

2.4 

6.0 

50 

125 

50 

Virginia 

10 

14.3 

11.1 

23.0 

70 

90 

.  43 

U.S. 

28 

44.3 

30.3 

52.0 

"  63 

92 

54 
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beed , 

Acrea 

/o  Acreag 

e  boal 

is  of : 

oxate  and. 

Suggested : 

1945  : 

1945  : 

Region 

:  194-6  Goal : Indicated : 

1937-41 

:  1944  ! 

Indicated : 

noon    /  t 

1937-41 

:  19A4 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

-pi   x 

Percent 

T imothy 

Pennsylvania 

5 

5.1 

5.4 

5.7 

98 

93 

88 

Ohio 

30 

34.0 

51.4 

38.0 

88 

58 

79 

Indiana 

10 

16.5 

13.0 

12.7 

61 

77 

79 

Illinois 

25 

29.0 

53.0- 

30.0 

86 

47 

83 

Wisconsin 

10 

16.9 

12.3 

13.0 

59 

81 

77 

Minnesota 

•  35 

38.0 

27. 5 

33.0 

92 

t  or? 

lUo 

Io'^a 

180 

217.0 

d  XO  .  D 

lol.  (J 

«3 

V9 

Missouri 

50 

63.0 

80.2 

55.0 

79 

62 

91 

U.S. 

345 

419.5 

459.4- 

368.4 

82 

75 

94 

Brome  grass 

U.S. 

77 

59.8 

82.1 

129 

94 

Lespedeza 

U.S. 

1,300 

1,153.7 

704.5 

1,318.6 

113 

185 

99 

FIELD  SEEDS:    Production,  Stocks,  Imports,  Exports  and  Domestic  Disappearance 

(Clean  Seed,  1,000  Pounds) 


:  :    Stocks     :  :  :  Domestic 
 Year         :  Production  ;    Total#     :    Imports     :    Exports     :  Disappearance 

1.  Alfalfa 


1937-41 

61,503 
73,381 

4,852 

1,031 

65,324 

1939 

5,589 

3,376 

515 

66,427 

1940 

71,585 

15,404 

1,523 
11,508 

958 

71,133 

1941 

50,303 

16,421 

912 

64,104 

1942 

47,826 

13,216 

1,992 

1,750 

56,163 

1943 

57,192 

5,121 

2,812 

401 

58,638 

1944 

55,572 

6,086  . 

10.331 

426 

64,814 

1945 

56,754 

6,749 

7.500* 

1,500* 

64,503* 

1946 

80,000* 

5,000* 

.  3.000* 

2,000* 

76,000* 

1947 

10,000* 

2.    Red  Clover 


1937-41 

73,929 
79,685 

1,854 

372, 

75,411 

1939 

22,679 

138 

390 

65,000 

1940 

99,185 

37,112 

1 

785 

95,319 

1941 

73,524 

40,194 

2 

7,980 

65,508 

1942 

49,722 

40,232 

4,049 

62,135 

1943 

57,312 

23,770 

44 

778 

70,370 

1944 

94,602 

9,978 

4 

1,073 

90,825 

1945 

94,974 

12,686 

7,000* 

82,660* 

1946 

95,000* 

18,000* 

5,000* 

85,000* 

1947 

23,000* 
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FIELD  SEEDS:    Production-,  Stoc3rs,  Imports,  Exports  and  Domestic-Disappearance 

■  ■   (Clean  Seed,' 1,000  Pounds) 

 .  ..     .■  (Cont'd.)'':'"  

:  :    Stocks     :  :  :  Domestic 

Year  :  Productioni  :  it  Total//     :    Imports     :    Exports     :  Disappearance 

3 .    A Is ike  Clover 


1937-41 

15,845 

272 

500 

15,617 

1939 

14,782 

3,900  • 

441 

500 

14,051 

1940 

19,216 

4,572 

2,200 

15,291 

1941 

15,005 

6,297 
5,873 

1,700 

13,729 

1942 

11,868 

2,800 

12,202 
12,643 

1943 

11,184  

•2,739 

100 

19V+ 

11,154  

1,380 

5 

11,833 

1945 

15,828 

696 

1,300* 

14,224* 

1946 

20,000* 

1,000* 

1,000* 

16,000* 

1947 

4,000* 

4.  Sweetclover 


1937-41 

50,331 

4,941 
3,604 

200 

55,072 
61,183 

1939 

69,961 

9,075 

.  80 

1940 

46,088 

21,377 

500 

600 

53,524 
39,463 

1941 

36,723 

13,841 

897 

2 

1942 

29,070 

11,996 

2,193 

6  - 

34,391 

1943 

20,39.8 

8,862 

4,416 

4 

29,432 

1944 

31,050 

4,740 

9,029 

37,252 

1945 

35,472........ 

7,567 

5,000* 

38,039* 

1946 

50,000* 

10,000* 

6,000* 

55,000* 

1947 

11,000* 

5 .    Ladino  Clover 

1937-41  1/  227 

1939 


1940 

1941 

32 

1942 

380 

206 

522 

1943 

420 

64 

425 

1944 

790 

59  '  - 

640 

1945 

1,060 

209 

80* 

889* 

1946 

1,600* 

300* 

100* 

1,500* 

1947 

300* 

6.  Lespedeza 


1937-41 

116,725 

116,725 

1939 

91,-823 

32,443 

111,991 

1940 

111,770 

12,275 
3,963 

120,082 

1941 

143,230 
136,190 

128,118 

1942 

19,075 

146,453 

1943 

134,410 

8,812 
5,678 

142,544 
186,027 

1944 

225,700 

1945 

199,300 

45,351 

224,651 

1946 

200,000* 

20,000* 

200,000* 

1947 

20,000* 

1946  Goals  —  Legume  and  Grass  Seeds  — *  Page  9 


FIELD  SEEDS:    Production,  Stocks,  Imports,  Exports  and  Domestic  Disappearance 

■*-  :  (Glean  Seed,  1,000  Pounds) 

  ;        ■    /Cont'd.).  ,  

:  :    Stocks     :  :  :  Domestic 

,  Year  :  Production  ;    Total//     :    Imports     :    Exports     :  Disappearance 

7.      Brome  grass 


8. 


1937-/1 

1  476 

6  186 

7,662 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

9  080 

2.] 5Q  - 

6  732 

1  400  ■ 

12 .424 
15.236 

1943  - 

8  470 

4  147 

5  979 

6  183 

>  r  i9// 

14  960 

-L£+.  ,  7UV 

3  360 

£-~  t-\. 

21,742 

1945 

10  Z80 

2  537 

6  000* 

1/  017* 

19/6 

JL4f  «  uvj 

s  non-x- 

3  ,  UVJIV?5 

&.\J  y  \J\J\J 

1947 

6  000* 

Orchard  Grass 

1937-41 

4.231 
4.298 

447 

1,000* 

3.678* 

y|w'v 

1939 

-1-  y-y  7 

900 

288 

1,000* 

3 . 154* 

•  J-.y*+ 

1940 

-I-  y*+\y 

4.438 

1  332 

1 

2 , 000* 

3.398* 

1941- 

5.656 

373 

3 ,000* 

2.625* 

1942  • 

6  0Q0 

404 

5  053 

1,168 

1943 

5 . 880 

273 

4  389 

1,207 

1944 

7  000 

557 

5  606 

1  455 

1945 

L  872 

/96 

*4- 7  vJ 

2  000* 

2  568* 

1946 

3  «5P0* 

800* 

3  500* 

1947 

800* 

Sudan  Grass 

1937-4] 

6?  536 

62  536 

1939 

74,281  « 
48.558  - 

6  657 

71  885 

1940 

9  053- 

37  035 

1941 

82  0Z6 

20  576 

76  970 

1942 

37  164 

25  652 

200 

54  106 

1943 

28  400 

8  510 

1  926 

29  604 

y  ■  V- '\y*-j* 

1944 

68.500 

9  23? 
LL  634 

89 

2,000 

31  187 

1945 

27,000- 

49  634* 

1946 

50,000* 

22  000* 

60  000* 

1947 

12 , 000* 

Timothy 

1937-41 

64,852 

5 

6,717 

58,140 

1939 

59,337 

36,707 

16 

10,673 

56  097 

'  1940 

50,458 

29  290- 
19.653 

1 

7  820 

52  276 

_y  A_  y  £~  I  \J 

1941 

52,396 
69,417 

11.978 

4/  .638 

1942 

15.433 

6,603 

45  132 

1943 

69,903 

33 .115 

-J  J  y  J--L  J 

7,527 

54  747 

1944 

55,697 

40  7Z4 

11  337 

56  810 

,y  vy  «  w 

1945 

66,339 

28,294 

_ 

6,000* 

60,633* 

1946 

55,000* 

28,000* 

6,000* 

57,000* 

1947 

20,000* 

Kentucky  Blue grass 

...1937-41 

22,366 

2,700 

19,666 

1939 

9,205 

10,856 

465 

14,060 

1940 

22,694 

5,536 

422 

18,728 
20,894 

1941 

24,716 

9,080 

2,637 

1942 

33,162 

10,265 

1,101 

22,860 

1943 

10,576 

19,466 

1,704 

16,787 

1944 

10,687 

11,551 

1,871 

16,137 

1945 

8,806 

4,230 

1,000* 

8,036* 

1946 

20,000* 

4,000* 

2,000* 

15,000* 

1947 

7,000* 

1946.  Goals       Legume  and  Grass  Seeds  --  Page  10 

FIELD  SEEDS:    Production,  Stocks,  Imports,  Exports  and  Domestic  Disappearance 

(Clean  Seed,  ;  1,000  Pounds) 

■  V  ■  -  ■  ■     ■■■■   ■      ■   -   ■  (Cont'd.)  j  

 *"  : : Stocks     ':    '     ' :  "' :'  Domestic' 

 Year         :  Production  ;    Total#     :    Imports     ;    Exports     :  Disappearance 

12.    Wheatgrass.  Crested  .,  - 


13. 


15. 


1937-/,! 

- 

757 

- 

7,000* 

1939 

- 

-  _ 

- 

- 

- 

1940  . 

- 

-  , 

- 

- 

— 

19A1 

- 

523 

- 

>  - 

- 

194-2  .. 

12,305 

987  ■■ 

1,010 
1,613 

635 

12,804 

194-3 

7,640 

.  863 

-  ,1 

8,285 

■  1944  . 

17,230 

•'1,831 

611 

- 

16,046 

,;  1945 

4,720 

3,666* 

1,000* 

1,200 

7,186* 

1946 

10,000*  . 

1,000* 

1,000*  ... 

500- 

10,500* 

1947 

1,000* 

- 

- 

Meadow  Fescue 

1937-41 

645 

— 

33 

- 

678 

1939 

600 

84 

27 

- 

580 

1940 

1,400  .. 

131 

15 

- 

1,290 

1941 

750 

256 

43 

- 

864. 

1942 

1,225 

185 

7 

807 

428 

1943 

1,180 

132 

47 

500 

616 

1944 

1,445  .. 

293 

- 

850 

623 

1945 

1,470 

265 

30* 

600* 

835* 

1946 

900* 

330* 

30* 

200* 

860* 

1947 

- 

200* 

,  - 

.  - 

- 

Red top 

1937-41 

18,100 

— 

1,500 

16,600 
16,146 
13,647 

1939 

17,700 
18,300 

6,910 

— 

310 

1940  .. 

8,154 

— 

495 

1941 

18,500 

12,312 

- 

1,210 

15,765 

1942 

16,600 

13,837 

- 

840 

15,982 

1943 

10,700 

13,615 

- 

•  554 

14,174 

1944  2/ 

17,300 

9,537 

- 

989 

18,449 

1945 

19,300 

7,449 

1,500 

19,249* 

1946 

18,000* 

6,000* 

1,000* 

19,000* 

1947 

6,000* 

White  Clover 

] 937-41 

685 

1,161 

1,856 

1939 

669 

610 

752 

•  1,458 

■  1940 

835 

573 

81 

1,134 

1941 

1,345 
1,890  . 

355 

319 

1,128 

1942 

891 

.1 

47 

2,140 

1943 

2,310  . 

594 

97 

270 

2,134 

1944 

1,490  . 

597 

882 

452 

2,192 
1,805* 

1945 

1,480  , 

325 

400* 

1946 

2,000* 

400* 

400* 

2,400* 

1947 

400* 

*  . Suggested 

#  Commercial,  farm  and  government  stocks  on  June  30. 
1/  Oregon  only. 

2/  First  report  including  redtop  seed  produced  in  Missouri. 


Suggested 

Production  Goals  _  :  ... 

1946 

WINTER  'COVER  CROP  SEED  'GOALS  FOR.  1946  a 

Winter  cover  crop  seed  requirements  exceed  the  supply  for  crimson  clover,  hairy 
vetch  and  common  ryegrass,  but  supplies  of  Austrian  winter  peas  and  other  vetch 
are  adequate.     Considering  the  growing  need  for  feed  crops  and  for  organic- 
matter  to  maintain  the  productivity  of  soils  throughout  the  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  more  seed  of  those  winter  cover  crops: that  are- in  demand. 

Efficient  and  abundant  production  of  food  crops  and  of  feed  for  producing  eggs, 
milk  and  meat  is  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  a  level  of  soil  productivity 
favorable  to  plant  growth.    That  productivity  is  a  composite  of  many  factors, 
but  an  abundance  of  organic  matter  is  one  of  the  prime  essentials.    To  provide- 
this  material,  farmers  make  effective  use  of  winter  cover  crops..    These  "crops'  ' 
make  considerable  growth  during  the  winter  and  thus  provide  a  large  tonnage  of 
green,  organic . matter  to  be  plowed  under  in  the:  spring  before  planting  the  summer, 
crops..   In  this  way. soil  nutrients  which  otherwise  would  leach  away  during  the  ■ 
winter  months  are  returned  to  the  soil  for  use  by  food  crops,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  when  the  cover 
crop  is  a  legume,  and  the  water-holding,  capacity  of  the  soil  is  increased.       -  ■. 
Growing  winter  cover  crops  enables  farmers  to  produce  more  food. 

In  addition  to  their  important  uses  as  winter  cover  and  green  manure,  these 
crops  furnish  much  hay  and  pasture  in  the  South  and  also  .in  .the  Pacific  Northwest 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  other  feed  is  scarce.   -These  are  competitive  uses  • 
for  the  crop  in  the  seed  production  area. 

Greater  use  of  winter  legume  cover  crops  is  recommended  in  every  State  where 
they  can  be  grown,  but  inadequate  supplies  of  seed  have  been  a  handicap. 
Ryegrass  and  small  grain  are  being  used  for  winter,  cover  in- many  fields  but 
the  acreage  is  small  compared  with  the  area  that  needs  cover.     It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  need  in  the  South  for  three  times  as  much  winter  cover  crop 
acreage  as  was  seeded  last  year.    A  moderate  increase  in  the  use  of  cover  crops 
is  desired  each  year  and,  therefore,  somewhat  larger  supplies  of  adapted  seed 
than  in  recent  years  are  provided  for  in  the  1946  winter  cover  crop  seed  produc- 
tion goals. 

Hairy  Vetch  is  a  very  desirable  winter  legume  and  is  adapted  to  practically  all 
parts  of  th'e  country.    The  estimated  requirement  for  seed  is  50  million  pounds, 
three  times  as  much  as  current  supplies.    The  1945  crop  is  indicated  at  about 
15  million  pounds,  the  smallest  in  six  years,  largely  because  of  the  small 
acreage  available  for  seed  production  resulting  from  vetch  bruchid  infestation. 
Experimental  results  indicate  that  DDT  offers  effective  control  for  this  weevil 
and  fair  supplies  of  this  insecticide  may  be  available  in  time  for  treatment  of 
the  1946  crop.    Provided  DDT  becomes  available,  a  considerable  increase  in 
production  capacity  would  result  from  this  treatment. 

The  national  goal  is  85,000  acres  to  produce  about  20,000,000  pounds  of  seed. 
This  quantity  of  seed  is  far  short  of  requirements,  but  appears  to  be  about  all 
that  can  be  achieved  in  1946.    Larger  acreages  for  seed  are  needed  in  the  South, 
particularly  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  where  hairy  vetch  is 
used  extensively  as  a  cover  crop.'    Some  increase  may  be  obtained  in  Michigan. 
Most  of  the  increase,  however,  will  have  to  come  in-  Oregon,  with  a  return  to 
the  1943  or  1944  acreages  of  this  crop  if  possible,  but  the  acreage  should  by 
all  means  be  larger  than  the  present  acreage. 

Labor,  production  supplies  and  marketing  facilities  are  adequate  for  achieving 
the  proposed  goal,  but  supplies  of  DDT  must  be  available  to  farmers  in  Oregon 
by  early  spring  so  they  will  feel  .justified  in  leaving  the  hairy  vetch  crop 
for  seed.    Experimental  results  indicate  that  yields  have  been  one-fifth  higher 
where  proper  treatment  for  weevil  has  been  made. 


" ,  ■  _      ^  L  \ 
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Common  and  Willamette  Vetch  seed  requirements  are  larger  than  ever  before  "but  seed 
supplies,  nevertheless,  are  adequate.    It  is  estimated  that  37  million  pounds  will 
"be  used  in  this  country  and  that  7  million  pounds  will  "be  exported.    In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  this  vetch  is  a  good  substitute  for  hairy  vetch, 
of  which  seed  supplies  are  inadequate.    Willamette  vetch  is  more  winter  hardy  than 
common  vetch  and,  therefore,  has  a  wider  range  of  adaptability. 

It  is  recommended  that  I9H6  production  of  this  seed  be  adjusted  to  prospective  use 
so  as  to  avoid  accumulation  of  seed.    A  Uo  million  pound  crop  could  be  produced  on 
75iOOO  a-cres.    This  goal  is  about  the  same  as  the  l$kk  crop  and  about  the  same  as 
the  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  seed  this  year. 

Crimson  Clover  is  an  excellent  winter  legume  for  the  area  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  along  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Seed  supplies  are  about 
two-thirds  of  what  would  be  used  each  year  if  seed  were  more  readily  available*  In 
the  absence  of  abundant  supplies  of  hairy  vetch  seed,  crimson  clover  is  the  only 
winter  legume  sufficiently  winter  hardy  to  be  used  in  parts  of  the  South  and  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Area. 

Estimates  of  production  and  imports  in  19^5  indicate  that  about  l6  million  pounds 
will  be  available  for  seeding. this  fall.    This  is  a. little  less  than  during  the 
past  two  years.'  She  carry-over  of . this seed  is  estimated  at  about  700,000  pounds.  ' 
Imports  may  add-  about  1  million  pounds  of  seed  to  our.  supply  this  year  and  3. 
million  pounds  next  year.    It' is  estimated  that'  about  22  million  pounds  of  qrimson 
clover  seed  should  be  harvested  for  use  in  19^6. .  Capacity'  for  this  larger  production 
is  available  -in  the  area  where  crimson  clover  is  grown  as  a  cover  crop. 

A  goal  of  8S,000  acres  of  crimson  clover  to  be  harvested  for  seed  is  recommended. 
This  would  require  increases  of  about  20  percent  in  the  acreage  in  Tennessee  and 
a  larger  percentage  in  other  States  where  seed  harvesting  is  becoming  more 
important  each  year,    This  would  provide  larger  supplies  of  locally-grown  seed 
in  much  of  the  area  greatly* in  need  of  winter  legume  cover  crops  and  reasonably 
adequate  supplies  in  all  areas  where  crimson  clover  is  adapted. 

Facilities  for  producing  the  crimson  clover  seed  suggested  by  the  goal  are  generally 
available  except  as  the  expansion  in  the  new  areas  may  require  more  harvesting 
equipment  and  more  seed-cleaning  machinery. 

Austrian  Winter  Peas  are  used  as  a  winter  cover  crop  on  a  larger  acreage  in  the      ,  .. 
South  than  any  other  legjme.    This  crov  makes  good  growth  under  Cotton  Belt 
conditions  if  planted  early.    Present  seed  supplies  are  adequate  to  permit 
widespread  Use.    Requirements  for  the  next  two  years  are  estimated  at  about  the 
same  level  as  during  the  past  year,  or  about  75  million  pounds.    At  present  there 
is  a  carry-over  of  this  seed  more  than  sufficient  for  this  year's  planting,  but  the 
current  crop  is  only  a  little  larger  than  last  year's  small  crop.    This  indicates 
the  need  for  further  increase  in  the  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  seed  next 'year 
s-0  as  to  maintain  an  -adequate  supply  of  seed  for  early  planting.  Production 
capacity  and  facilities  for  handling  a  larger  crop  are  available.    It  is  recommended 
that  about  50,000  acres  be  harvested  for  seed  in  19U6# 

Common  Ryegrass  is  a  good  winter  cover  crop  in  many  parts,  of  the  country  and  there 
is  a  need  for  adequate  supplies  of  seed  so  as  to  permit  early  seeding  of  a  larger 
acreage.    Domestic  requirements  for  this  seed  are  estimated  at  about  32  million 
pounds  or  about  10  percent  more  than  seedings  during  the  past  year.  Export 
requirements  for  the  coming  year  are  relatively  small.    The  present  carry-over  of 
seedj.s  not  large  enough  to  permit  early  seeding  of  the- idesired  acreage_-inr  "eastern 
Sta.tesV"_       fp^'"  *  i'^ttJu*     ^#  ;       ..  '".r„,  y       - .  '  = 

The  national  goal  ls"*9CU000  acres  of  common_r.yegrass,  producing  about  30  million 
pounds  of  seed.-    In  addi t loir ^yryn^-^TsiYSXan  pounds  could  be  screened  from  other 
"crops.    The  19U6  goal  calls  for  a  small  increase  over  the  current  crop  but 
production  capacity  and  facilities  are  adequate. 


-  3  - 


Perennial  Ryegrass  is  useful  as  a  lawn,  pasture,  or  cover  crop  seed.    It  seems' that 
•fne  acreage  indicated  for  harvest  this  year  is  larger  than  necessary  to  produce 
the  seed  needed  in  the  year  ahead.    About  H,000  acres  probably  would  produce  an  # 
adequate  supply  of  seed  in  *.  •      .- .  .  t 

Hungarian  Vetch  is  grown  primarily  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  it  is  winter  hardy 


throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  and  does  well  on- the'  heavier  soils.     Seed  supplies  are 
plentiful  but  the  use  of  this  crop  is  expanding  slowly..;  , 

There  is  capacity  to  produce  much  more  seed  than  current  production,  -and  facilities 
are  available  to  handle  more  seed.    Requirements  are  estimated  at  less  than  h 
million  pounds  and,  therefore,  production  should  be  held  to  what  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  the  seed  production  area,  with  a  small  reserve  for  other  areas. 
Product  ion  in  I9U6  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  19^+5  seems  desirable. 

Purple  Vetch  is  grown  primarily  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States.    It  is  the  least 


winter  hardy  of  the  vetches,  and  this  precludes  its  general  use  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Production  should  be  adjusted  to  requirements  in  the  area  in  which  it  is  produced. 
i]jf  this  year's  large  acreage  is  needed,  in  the  West,  then  /the  large  acreage  should 
We  continued;  otherwise  a  return  to  the  19^+3  acreage  would  s^em  desirable  or  about 

half  the  present  acreage. 

Blue  Lupine  continues  to  grow  .in  popularity  as  a  winter  legume  in  the'  Gulf: ;S*tates. 
There  is  need  for  a  large  -supply^  of  seed  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  expanding 
the  acreage  of  this  crop.    Production  of  seed  in  the 'consuming  area  is. a  big 
advantage  which  this  crop  provides.    It  is  desirable  that  State  goals  be  developed 
in  the  area  where  this  crop  is  important,  even  though  national  goals  are  not 
presented  for"  blue  lupine.  --  .  ..'.'* 

Rough  Pea  (Wild  Winter,-  Caley,  Singlet  aryt  and.Peavine)  ,is  a  useful  cover  crop  in 
the  South.    Larger  production  of  seed  should  be  encouraged  so  as  to  permit  expansion 
in  the  acreage  of  this -crop.    Home  produced .sjeed  is  a  de_sirable  feature 'which 
should  be  emphasized.    -State  goals  should  be._develOped  as  a  guide  to  production 
where  adequate  information  is  available.  _ 

19^-6  Purchase  and  Loan  Program-  . 

Prices  to  farmers  for  winter  cover  crop  seeds  produced  in  19^-6.  will  be  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  a  purchase  and- loan  program.  Purchases 
from.,  farmers  of  recleaned,  bagged'  seed,  which' is  fumigated  when  necessary,  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  the' .following  prices  per  pound  for- top  quality  seed:. 

Hairy  Vetch       5  12  cents 

Willamette  Vetch  6  pents  

Crimson  Clover  11.5  cents 
Common  Ryegrass       7*5  cents 

Non-recourse  loans  will  be  available  to  farmers  at  the  following  rates  per  pound 
for  top  quality  seed: 

Austrian  Winter  Peas  3*5  cents 

Rough  Peas  (Wild  Winter, 

Caley,  Singletary,  Peavine)      5  cents 
Blue  Lupine  5  cents 

The  purchase  prices  and  loan  rates,  except  for  blue  lupine,  are  1  cent  per  pound 
higher  in  Southern  and  East  Central  States  to  equalize  shipping  costs.  Discounts 
are  provided  for  seed  which  fails  to  meet  basic  specifications.    Detailed  schedules 
of  purchase  prices  and  loan  rates  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


Achievement  of  Goals 


The  goals  for  winter  cover  crop  seeds  presented  in  this  report  indicate  the 
acreage  needed  to  ,get  the  seed  so  essential  to  a*  proper  use  of  winter  cover  crops. 
It  is  "believed  that ! this  acreage  is  in.  proper  "balance  with  other  crops  grown  in 
the  area  where  these  seeds  are  produced.    An  aggressive  program,  suited  to 
conditions  in  each  State',  is  needed  to  .acquaint  producers  with  the  seed  situation. 
The  protection  afforded  "by  the  price  support  program  should  be  emphasized.  *' 
Production  adjusted  to.  requirements  is  -the  first  essential  in  a  well  balanced 
production  program  fqr  winter  cover  crop  seeds. 


'.WINTER  COVER  CROP  SEEDS 
Prices  I93S-I.9HU,  an d:  Support  Prices  I9UO-I9U6 


 ____  Season  Average  Price 

"Austrian  Vetch 


Tear  ■ 

•Winter 

Certified  .. 

Crimson"* 

Common 

'  »  Blue  •■ 

Rough 

•  Peas' 

.".Hairy 

Common-'  ' 1 

tfilianette- 

Clover^' 

Ryegrass 

Bupine  l" 

Peas 

(Dollars  per  Cwt.) 

193S 

2.30 

6.13 

2.85 

9.00 

3.60 

1939 

2.  S3 

7.82 

3.65 

9.08 

4.20 

19k) 

2.95  ■ 

7.30 

3.00 

3.25 

9.1*9- 

3.10 

I9UI 

3.21 

7.29 

3.50 

Ui-50  - 

9.59 

U.30 

19^2 

U.90 

9.87 

U.90 

6.00  • 

10.79  i 

'  5.00 

I9U3  ' 

U.90 

11.70 

5.00-1/ 

10.52 

7.90 

7.60 

19^H 

H.85 

11.10 

6.00  1/ 

12.80 

7.00 

6.00 

Support  Price 

19UO 

3. 00 

7.25 

3.25 

19U1 

3.00 

7.25 

3.00 

U.50 

8.5O  2/ 

3.60 

19^2 

5*00 

10.00 

5.00 

6.50 

•  10.00  3/ 

5.00 

19^3.  . 

..5*00 

10.00 

5.00 

6.50 

10.00  %l 

5.00 

8.00 

8.00 

19UU 

5.00 

11.00 

6.00 

11.50  M 

7.00 

6.00  5] 

8.00 

19U5  M 

,  3.50  5/  12.00 

.6.00 

11.50.  , 

7.50. 

5.00  5/ 

5.00  5/ 

19U6  %] 

3.50  12.00 

.  6;oo 

11.50 

7.50 

5.00  s/ 

5.00  $] 

1/    Includes  Willamette ... Vetch. 

2/    Southern  States  $10;.  00.  '  * 

3/    East  of  Mi  ssissipp  i  River  $11.50. 

%l    In  Southern  and  East  Central  States  support  is  $1.00  per  cwt.  higher  for  all 

except  "blue  lupine  seed.                         - ; 
5/    Loan.   .  ,  ,    .  ;  „  
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PRODUCTION  "GOALS 
WINTER  COVER'  CROP  SEEDS 


•■  19^6  Goal 

"t^n — s — 

;age 

/"  Acre 

Age  is  01 

Type 

Production 

Acres 

^lean  oeed 

Average 

Indicated 

Average 

Indicated 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000 

J.  jUUU 

i  ercen 0 

Austrian  Winter  Peas 

California 

2,Uoa 

4.0 

2-7  1/ 

'3.0 

133 

Idaho 

13,200 

12.0 

3.^  2/ 

n.o 

353' 

109 

North  Dakota 

.6  2/ 

— 

Oregon, 

30,000 

30.0 

U0.9 

28.0 

75 

107 

Washington 

4,4oo 

.6  1/ 

■  %o 

667 

133 

IT.  S. 

50,000 

50.0 

45.0 

112 

in 

1/    3-year  average 

■  - » 

2/    2-year  average 

Crimson  Clover 

Alabama 

3,200 

11.0 

:%h 

117 

Georiga 

1,800. 

8.0, 

5.5 

1U5 

Kentucky- 

1,800. 

8.0 

2.1  !/• 

4.3 

381 

186 

North  Carolina 

UOQ 

2.0 

Oregon 

600 

2.0 

1.9  • 

.2.0 

105 

100 

Tennessee 

13,000 

52.0 

16.9  2/ 

42.0 

308 

124 

Other  states 

1,200 

5.0  3/ 

6.7  1/ 

1.2 

IT.  S. 

22,000 

88.0 

20.7 

:  64.4 

425 

'137  " 

i/  3-year  average 
2/  4-year  average 
j$7    Mississippi  2.0,  Virginia  3.0 


Hairy  Vetch 


Arkansas 

2,800 

i4.o 

1/ 

10.8 

'  326 

130  1 

Michigan 

700 

'  3.0 

2.0 

•2.0 

150 

150 

Oregon 

13 » 500 

55.0 

59.7 

U 

47.0 

92 

117 

Washington 

800 

3.0 

3.3 

2.0 

31 

150 

Other  states 

2,200 

10.0 

2/  - 

IT.  S. 

20,000 

85.0 

66.3 

'6l.  8 

128 

ii  1 

~Ll    3-year  average  ,  .  ' 

2/    Alabama  2.Q.,  Kentucky  . 2,0',  Mississippi  2.0,  North  Carolina  1.0,  Oklahoma  1.0, 


Tennessee'  2.0 


Common  and  Willamette  Vetch  *>*■, 

Oregon                         36,500           70. 0  '23.5          92.0  2/        298  76 

Washington                    3,500  5.0  5.0  1/       6.0  100_  83 

II.  S.   U0,000           75.0  26.5          98.0  28J  77 

1/    3~year  average                  .  ;  , 

2_/    Since  the  May  19  report  there  have  appeared  indications  that  the  acreage  for 

seed  in  Oregon  is  about  72,000  acres.  Revised    estimate  due  August  24. 


Common  Ryegrass 

Oregon  28,400  80.0  50.6  80.0  158  100 
Other  states  1,600  10.0  if       —  --  

II.  S.  30,000  90.0  ~   -  ■   --  — 

l7    Kentucky  1.0,  Oklahoma  5.0,  Tennessee  3.0,  Other  1,0 


Production  and  acreage  data  are  from  BAE  reports  of  May  1*9;  June  19;  July  l6;  and 
August  4,  I9U5. 
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WINTER  COVER-  CROP  SEEDS  r 
Production,  Stocks,  Imports,  Exports  and  Domestic  Disappearance 


Year 


Production 


Stocks 

<Tuno  •  -  •  Importa 
"       (1,000  Its.) 


Exports 


Domestic 
Disappearance 


Hairy  Vetch 
igl+O 
I9I+I  ' 
19^2 

195+3 
I9I+I+ 
I9I+5 
I9U6 
19^7 


26,100 

27.390 

32,020 

2U.US0 

20,630 

15,500* 

20,000** 


Qommon  and  Willamette  Vetch 

19H0  17,1^0 

19^1  17,160  - 

;  19^2  25,000 

I9I+3  26,200- 
-  39,900 

I9U5  50,000* 

191+6  Uo.ooo** 
191+7 

Crimson  Clover 

!  I9U0  '  6,0U0 

191+1  9.3SO 

19U2  17,080 

19U3  13,880 

i9i+U  15,770  . 

191+5  ii+,i+io 

191+6  22,000** 
191+7 


Austrian 

Winter  Peas 

19U0 

53,750 

,  19JH 

37,100 

19^2 

133.300 

19^3 

150,500 

19^ 

^3,300  ' 

19^5 

1+5,000* 

I9U6 

50,000** 

I9U7 

Common  Ryegrass 

I9U0 
h  19U1 

I9I+2 

19^3 
I9I+I+ 
I9U5 
I9I+6 

19^7 


S96 
3.0*+6 
2,81+0 
13,690 
6.70U 
9,000* 
i+,ooo* 
i+,ooo** 


1+00 

2,100 

12,600 
13,660 
13,000* 
19,000* 

12,000** 


2, 21  k 
2,191 

3,561+ 
6,361+ 
1,^23 
700* 
1,000* 
2,000** 


3,135 
690 

1,61+3 
79,21+6 

13^,339 
92,000* 

65,000* 

Ho, 000** 


22,075 

2l+,000 

30,000 
23,000 
31,000 
31,500*  5/ 
33,000**  5/ 


6,022 

2,1+62 
2,769 

10,000 

9,016 

12,000* 
12,000* 
13,000** 


27 
3 


1,000* 

3,000* 


1 

31+2 

156 
50 

50* 


1,036 


928 
11,000*  ' 

7,000*  - 
3,000** 


200 

21+0 

100* 
10* 


10,172 . 
6,760 
3,000 


1,9^3 

1+1+0 

1,600. 
1+00* 


23,977 

2-7,596 
'20,131+ 
31,^69 

12,33^* 
20,500* 
20,000** 


16,71+0 

15,1+60 

13,512 

25,5^0 

29,760* 

37,000* 

32,000** 


6,063 
2,007 

ll+,020 
12,521 

16,393* 
15,100* 
2l+,000** 


56,195 

36,1^7 

55.697 

25,235 

72.279* 

75.000* 

75, ,000** 


25,702 
22,092 
22,332 

2l+,ll+0 
26,1+66* 
31.150* 
32,000** 


*  Anticipated.  '     '  **  Desired  "situation. 

1/  Includes  3,000,000  pounds.  2/  Includes  3,120,000  pounds. 
\\  Includes  2,600,000  pounds,  5/  Includes  3,600,000  pounds. 
5/    Includes  3,500,000  pounds  screened  from  other  crops. 

*  I9I+5  production  computed  on  basis  of  acreage  indicated  in  May  19  report. 
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Year 


Production 


Stocks 
June 


Imports 


Exports 


Domestic 
Disappearance 


Purple  Vetch 
19HO 
19^1 
19^2 
19U3 
I9UU 
I9U5 
I9U6 
19^7 

Hungarian  Vetch 
19Ul 

1942 

19^3 
1941+ 
I9U5 
I9U6 
19^7 


5,700 
4,310 
9,^60 
8,450 
11,950 
17,000* 
17,000** 


3,650 
2,1+00 

9,1+00 

4,500 

3,000 

3,200* 
3,200** 


Perennial  Ryegrass 


19^0 
19i+l 
1942 

1943 
1941+ 

1945 
19U6 
1947 

Blue  Lupine 
1943 
I9I+U 

1945 
19U6 
1947 


1,720 
2,300 
3,300 
3,200 
3,600 

U,5oo* 
i+,ooo** 


5,100 
7,100 
11 , 200* 
15,000** 


60 

80 
100 

77 
500* 
500* 
500** 


300 

300 
5,000* 
3,000* 
2,300* 
1,000* 
1,000** 


300* 
500* 
500* 
500** 


900 
.4oo* 
1,200* 
1,200** 


1,600 


294 

271 
41 
31+2 


100* 


354 
l 

1,600* 
500* 
100** 


5,631 
4,299 
9,41+0 

8. 473 
11,527* 
17,000* 
17,000** 


3,350 
2.U00 
4,700 
6,500 
2,100* 

i+,500* 
3,200** 


2,01^ 
2,217 
3,340 
3,542 
1,800* 

i+,ooo* 
U,ooo** 


4,200 

7,600* 
io,4oo* 
15,000** 
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VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Supplies  of  practically  all  vegetable  seeds  this  year  are  sufficient 
and  in  some  cases  much  more  than  sufficient  for  both  domestic  and 
export  requirements.    This  is  because  of  large  yields  from  an 
increased  acreage  in  1944  which  resulted  in  an  unusually  large 
carry-over  from  that  crop  and  a  continuing  large  acreage  with  mostly 
good  yields  in  1945. 

Because  of  this  situation,  greatly  reduced  goals  for  1946  are  recommended 
for  many  items  in  order  to  avoid  burdensome  surpluses  of  such  items. 
Jin  some  cases  the  goal  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  1944  or 
1945  production.     It  is  not  contemplated  that  Government  contracts 
to  meet  export  requirements  will  be  placed  for  1946  production.  For 
this  reason  the  commercial  seed  industry  should  accept  growing 
contracts  for  export  and  provide  in  every  way  for  the  requirements 
for  both  domestic  use  and  export. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS:    Suggested  Goals  for  1946 


Goals 

for  1946 

Kind  of  Seed 

: Acreage 

Production  : 

J 

Percentage 

:1945  l/ 

Production: 

of  1945  ' 

:  Acreage 

1944 

:     1945  1/  : 

Goals  : 

Production 

:  Goals 

1,000  lbs.1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

Percent 

Beans,  Dw.  Green 

Pod  38,398 

46, 681 

35,206 

40,000 

114 

50,000 

Beans,  Wax 

11,146 

5,643 

.2/8,248  2/ 

7,000 

85 

11,500 

Beans,  Pole 

6,432 

y 

7,325 

g 6,786  2/ 

6,000 

38 

5,500 

Beets,  Garden 

4,472 

5,174 

2,504 

1,000 

40 

1,700 

Beets,  Mangel 

1,504 

832 

1,864 

200 

11 

300 

Cabbage 

1,748 

1,993 

774 

300 

39 

650 

Carrot 

5,363 

4,439 

2,043 

400 

20 

1,100 

Cauliflower 

131 

140 

31 

10 

32 

25 

Chard,  Swiss 

188 

514 

128 

20 

16 

25 

Corn,  Hybrid 

8,689 

13,526 

10,510 

2,500 

24 

2,200 

Corn,  Varieties 

5,344 

9,317 

6,776 

6,000 

89 

5,000 

Cucumber 

7,567 

1,181 

1,507 

1,200 

75 

6,000 

Kale 

185 

2/ 

163 

g     105  2/ 

25 

24 

50 

Leek 

82 

a 

100 

2[       43  2/ 

1 

2 

3 

Lettuce,  Heading 

4,045 

732 

776 

500 

64 

1,800 

Lettuce,  Loaf 

879 

675 

307 

50 

16 

125 

Lettuce,  Romaine 

136 

72 

52 

-  60 

115 

150 

Onion 

8,975 

2,503 

2,530 

800 

32 

3,000 

Parsnip 

166 

2/ 

233 

2/     135  2/ 

80 

59 

120 

Peas,  Smooth 

49,432 

2/66,883 

j^' 50,420  2/ 

65,000 

129 

65,000 

Peas,  Wrinkled 

101,200 

91,916 

88,193 

80,000 

91 

90,000 

Radish 

5,856 

2,828 

2,854 

800 

28 

2,900 

Rutabaga 

665 

1,465 

513 

50 

10 

100 

Spinach 

1,183 

2,974 

522 

1,400* 

225 

2,500 

Squash,  Summer 

1,705 

611 

462 

200 

43 

800 

Squash,  Winter 

1,857 

486 

276 

150 

54 

1,000 

Tomato 

12,345 

474 

436 

400 

92 

12,000 

Turnip 

4,249 

4,051 

5,065 

100 

3 

180 

Except  as  noted  in  footnote  2  the  acreage  and  production  figures  shown  in 


columns  1  and  3  are  from  the  BAE  September  Survey,  issued  October  18,  1945. 
2/  Since  these  items  were  not  included  in  the  BAE  September  Survey,  the 

acreage  and  production  figures  from  the  March  Survey,  issued  May  2,  1945, 
are  given. 
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•     ■■  ...    GUn*  NAVAL '  STORES:  i,.            -,  ■  .            4  V, 


Summary:    The  goal  for  production  of  gum  naval  stores  during  1946-47  is 
350,000  units  (equivalent  to  350,000  barrels  of ,  turpentine  -  and  945,000 
drums  of . rosin) .-   Such  volume  of  production  of  gum  rosin  and  gum  turpen- 
tine is  needed,  in  addition  to  an  estimated  production  of  360,000. 
barrels  of  wood  turpentine,  and  1,000,000  drums  of  wood  rosin,  to  -meet  i 
estimated  requirements. f  or- domestic  consumption,  and  exports  . and  to 
restore  presently  depleted  inventories  of  naval  stores  to- -a  more  normal  . 
state.  -  :.  •'. 

Gum  naval  . stores  production  has  declined  during  the  war  mainly  as  a.-  ■ 
result  of  labor  shortages; -.  Until  recently,  gum  producers  have,  beer! 
unable  to  pay  wages  competitive  with  wages  in  the.  lumber,  pulp-wood, 
and  war  industries. . : This  situation  was  improved  by  increasing  'the 
ceiling  prices  of  gum  rosin  in  August  1945,  thus. permitting  an  increase 
in  the  wages  of  gum  naval^ stores  labor.    With  wages  at  more. nearly 
competitive  levels  and  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  labor  in  prospect, 
the  gum  industry  should  be -able  to  attain  production  equal  to  the 
goal  in  1946-47,  provided  the  prices  of  gum  naval  stores  remain  at  or 
near "present  levels . 

Requirements':  "  Requirements'  for  gum  and  "wood'  rosin  and  turpentine 
during  the  .crop  year  1946-47  are  expected  to  approximate  1,800,000 
drums  of  rosin  and  625,000  .barrels  of  turpentine.    This  would  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  300, Q00  drums  of  rosin  and  50,000  barrels  of 
turpentine  .over  the  estimated  disappearance  for  1945-46.    In  view 
of  the  probability  that  about  970,000  drums. 'of  -wood  rosin  and  350,000  : 
barrels  of  wood  turpentine  .will  be  consumed  domestically  or  exported 
during  1946-47,  the  requirement  for  gum  products  is  expected  to  ap- 
proximate 830,000  drums  of  rosin  and  275,000  barrels  of  turpentine. 

During  the  current  year,  consumption  and  inventory  of  rosin,  for  .  ~' 

civilian  uses  were  drastically  restricted  by  WPB  Order  M-387  until 
the  order  was  relaxed;  by  an  amendment  on  August  18,  1945.     It  is 
anticipated  that  the  order  will  be  rescinded  or  at  least  further 
relaxed  within  a  reasonably  short  time.    Exports  of  rosin  have  been 
under  quota  control.    When  the  controls  are  relaxed  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exports,  probably  will  increase  substantially.  Consumption 
of  turpentine  has  not  been  restricted,  but  inventories  are  approaching 
record  lows  and  are  likely  to  be  the  smallest  in  many  years  by  April  1,  194  6. 

GUM  NAVAL  STORES:    Estimated  Production,  Disappearance,  and  Carry-Over  

-■: Turpentine  -(50. gal,  bbl. ):  Rosin  (drums  of  520  lbs,  net) 


Item 

Gum  : 

Wood  : 

Total 

: .    Gum  : 

Wood  ': 

Total 

Carry-over  4/1/45 

168; Oil 

34,535 

202,546 

265,881 

122,385 

388,266 

Production .  1945-46 ... 

.260,000 

250,000 

510,000 

700,000 

750,000 

1, 

450,000 

Total  Supply 

428,011 

284,535 

712,546 

965,881 

872,385 

la 

838,266 

Disappearance 

340,000 

235,000 

575,000 

737,615 

.  762,385 

1, 

500,000 

Carry-over  4/1/46 

88,011 

49,535 

137,546 

228,266 

110,000 

338,266 

Production  1946-47 

350,000' 

360,000 

710,000 . 

.  945,000 

1,000,000 

1, 

945,000 

Supply 

438,011 

409,535 

.847,546 

1,173,266 

1,110,000 

2, 

283,266 

Disappearance 

275,000 

350,000 

625,000 

830,000 

970,000 

1, 

800,000 

Carrv-over  4/1/47 

163.011 

59.535 

222.546 

343.266 

140.000 

483.266 
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Production  Capacity:    Timber  resources  are  adequate  to  permit  production 
by  the  gum  naval  stores  industry  of  at  least  630,000  units,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  630,000  barrels  of  turpentine  and  1,700,000  drums  of  rosin.  Neither 
labor  supply  nor  available  equipment,  however,  will  permit  a  close  approach 
to  this  volume  of  production  during  1946-47.     Furthermore,  the  market  would 
not  absorb  such  quantity  of  gum  naval  stores  in  addition  to  the  prospective 
supply  of  wood  naval  stores.    Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  believed 
that  the'practicable  capacity  for  gum  naval  stores  production  during 
1946-47  is  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of  350,000  units  (equivalent  to  945,000 
drums  of  rosin  and  350,000  barrels  of  turpentine)  unless  prices  and  wages 
are  substantially  increased.    This  would  be  about  90,000  units  (equiva- 
lent to  90,000  barrels  of  turpentine  and  245,000  drums  of  rosin)  greater 
than  the  latest  estimate  of  production  for  1945-46. 

Suggested  Goal:  The  suggested  goal  for  gum  naval  stores  production  in 
1946-47  is  the  practicable  capacity  of  350,000  units.  -This  goal  is  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  needs  for  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  naval 
stores  to  anticipated  production  of  wood  naval  stores  (1,000,000  drums  of 
rosin  and  360,000  barrels  of  turpentine)  and  to  prospective  price,  labor, 
and  cost  factors  in  the  gum  naval  stores  industry. 


GUM  NAVAL  STORES :    Yield  and  Production 


Period 

:      Crops  : 
Worked  : 

Yield 

:    Production  l/ 

10,000  trees  Units 

per  croo 

Units 

1937-41 

9,882  '* 

41.8 

412,900 

1942 

8,470 

38.0 

321,900 

1943  ' 

6^700 

43.0 

288,382 

1944 

6,200 

39.6 

245,200 

•1945  (indicated) 

6,700 

38.8 

260,000 

1946  (goal  &  capacity) 

8,200 

42.7 

350,000  3/ 

1/  In  1944,  production 
Georgia,  63  percent; 

was  distributed  approximately 
Florida,  24  percent;  Alabama 

as 
,  6 

follows: 
percent ; 

other  States,  2  percent. 
2/  Each  unit  is  50  gallons  of  turpentine  and  approximately  1,400  pounds 
of  rosin. 

3/  Goal  is  approximately  85  percent  of  1937-41  production  and  135 
percent  of  1945  indicated  production. 


Labor  and  Production  Supplies:     Shortages  of  labor  have  constituted  the 
main  obstacle  to  gam  naval  stores  production  during  the  war.    As  shown 
above,  there  was  a  progressive  decline  in  the  gum  naval  stores  production 
from  prewar  through  1944.    Although  labor  shortages  have  affected  virtually 
all  industries,  they  have  been  particularly  acute  in  the  gum  naval  stores 
industry  because  of  the  low  wages  customarily  paid  and  the  high  percentages 
of  manual  labor  required  by  such  industry.    It  was  not  until  the  price 
ceilings  for  gum,  rosin  were  increased  in  August  1945  that  the  industry 
could  pay  wages  approaching  those  paid  in  lumbering,  pulp-wood,  and  other 
competitive  industries.    As  a  result  the  industry  has  been  unable  during 
.the  war  to  work  a  normal  croppage, of  trees  or  to  work  fully  the  croppage 
in  operation.    With  the  end  of  the  war  and  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces,  labor  is  expected  to  be  more  plentiful  and  an  increased  production 
for  1946-47  is  considered  probable.     Trucks  and  other  equipment  used  in  the 
gum  naval  stores  industry  have  been  short  but  of  less  importance  than  lack 
of  labor  in  curtailing  production.    Lack  of  equipment  should  not  be  a 
controlling  factor  in  1946-47. 

Marketing  Facilities:    Ample  facilities  for  marketing  gum  rosin  and  gum 
turpentine  are  available  and  facilities  for  marketing  gum  as  such  are  con- 
stantly being  increased  through  additions  to  the  number  of  central 
processing  plants,  which  to  a  great  extent  have  replaced  fire  stills 
throughout  the  naval  stores  belt. 


Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement;    With  the  end  of  the  war,  price 
factors  and  competitive  conditions  will  be  dominant  in  determining  the 
volume  of  production  of  both  gum  and  wood  naval  stores.     It  is  believed 
that  wood  naval  stores  production  will  be  at  least  1,000,000  drums  of 
wood  rosin  and  360,000  barrels  of  wood  turpentine.    The  goal  of  945,000 
drums    of  gum  rosin  and  350,000  barrels  of  gum  turpentine  appears  justi- 
fied provided  prices  remain  at  or  near  current  levels.    Gum  naval  stores 
production  can  be  encouraged  by  (l)  permitting  increased  utilization 
of  rosin,  as  increased  production  becomes  available  through  relaxation 
of  the  controls  over  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  and  (2)  main- 
taining the  current  differential  between  gum  and  wood  rosin  prices 
through  continuing  in  effect  the  existing  price  ceilings* 

Prices:    Rosin  has  been  selling  at  ceiling  prices  throughout  the  current 
year.    The  present  gum  rosin  price  of  the  average  (K  grade)  is  ^6.80 
per  hundred  pounds  cr  55  percent  above  the  current  parity  of  w4.37  per 
hundred  pounds.    Ceiling  prices  for  wood  rosin  average  about  £2.00  per 
hundred  pounds  below  the  prices  for  gum  rosin.    There  are  no  ceiling 
prices  on  gum  turpentine,  which  is  selling  currently  at  80  cents  per 
bulk  gallon  as  compared  with  a  parity  of  80.4  cents.    The  wood  turpen- 
tines, however,  are  controlled  under  the  maximum  price  regulations. 
The  ceiling  for  steam-distilled  turpentine  is  68  cents  per  bulk  gallon 
at  the  processing  plant  and  the  ceilings  for  sulphate  turpentine  are 
the  highest  prices  charged  by  the  individual  producers  in  March  1942. 
Gum  turpentine  and  gum  rosin  are  supported  by  a  loan  program,  the 
support  prices  being  ^3.89  for  K  grade  rosin  and  72  cents  for 
turpentine,  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  April  parity.    It  is  anticipated 
that  a  support  program  not  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  parity  will  be 
available  for  1946  production. 

In  view  of  the  short  current  supplies  of  both  gum  and  wood  rosin  and 
turpentine  and  the  shorter  supplies  in  prospect  for  the  end  of  the 
current  year,  it  is  believed  that  prices  should  remain  fairly  strong 
during  1946-47.     If  the  ceilings  on  rosin  were  removed,  however,  the 
prices  of  gum  rosin  might  move  down  and  the  prices  of  wood  rosin  move 
up  so  as  to  narrow  the  differential  between  the  two,  which  is  currently 
about  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds. 
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    •   ■  BEES 

An  increase  is  proposed  of  8  percent • in  the'  number  of  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
country.    The  need  for  more  honeybees  has  become  increasingly  evident  during 
recent  years.    This  need  is  not  primarily  for  the  production  by  the  bees  of  • 
honey  and  beeswax,  important  though  they  are,  but  for  the  activity  of  the  bees 
as  pollinating  agents,  which  has  a  value  conservatively  estimated  at  10  to  20 
times  the  value  of  the  honey  and  beeswax  they  produce.    The  honeybee  is  the 
only  pollinating  insect  whoso  numbers  and  locations  can  be  controlled  by  man. 

As  stated  in  Department  Bulletin  E-584.,  issued  in  December,  1942,  and  headed 
"The  Dependence  of  Agriculture  on  the  Beekeeping  Industry":     "Although  the  bee 
keeping  industry  produces  in  excess  of  200  million  pounds  of  honey  and  4 
million  pounds  of  beeswax  annually,  •  those^  are  merely  byproducts  and  its  prin- 
cipal role  is  in  the  pollination  of  the.  many  agricultural  crops  for  the  pro- 
duction of  seed  and  fruit.    At  least  50  agricultural  crops  depend  upon  honey- 
bees for  pollination  or  yield  more  abundantly  when  bees  are  plentiful."  These 
include  15  commercial  fruits,  mere  than  that  number  cf  important  vegetables, 
and  most  of  the  leading. legumes.    The  title  of  Ohio  Extension  Bulletin  253, 
issued  in  April  1044,  "Honeybees  Increase  Clover  Seed  Production  15  Times," 
summarizes  the  attitude  of  many  seedsmen  regarding  the  importance  of  bees  to 
the  pollination  of  clovers. 

Except  in  fruit  areas,  however,  beekeepers  are  rarely  compensated  for  the 
pollinating  value  .of ,  their,  colonies,  but  must  depend  upon  the  sale  of" the" 
honey  and  beeswax  the  bees  produce.    At  present,  wholesale  lots  of  honey  are 
selling  at  twice  pre-war  levels  and  demand  for  it  cannot  be  filled,  but  when 
sugar  is  again  in  adequate  supply  beekeepers  will  face  a  falling  market  for 
honey.     In  view  of  this  it  is  suggested  that  the  bee  and  honey  industry  con- 
sider possible  methods  of  securing  direct  payments  by  seed  producers  to  bee- 
keepers to  compensate  for  a  portion  of  the  pollinating  work  done  by  their  bees 

In  the  accompanying  tabulation,  the  proposed  increase  of  8  percent  in  the 
number  of  colonies  of  bees  is  broken  down  by  States.    In  developing  the  indi- 
cated State  percentages  of  colony  increases,  the  194-6  goals  for  legumes  were 
used  as  a  primary  base.    The  need  for  bees  in  fruit- producing  States  was  also 
considered.    It  was  further  realized  that  as  other  pollinating  insects  de- 
crease in  numbers,  due  to  spray  poisoning,  clean  cultivation,  or  other  factors 
honeybees  are  needed  in  larger  quantities  than  in  former  years,  simply  to  main 
tain  previous  seed,  output.    Attention  was  given  to  the  fact  that  while  it  is 
of  economic  importance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  that  the  density  of 
the  honeybee  population  increase  as  much  as  possible  in  States  where  insect- 
pollinated  fruit  or  seed  crops  are  produced,  yet  at  present  it  requires  profit 
able  honey,  production  to  assure  an  increase-in  colonies  of  bees.    For' example, 
although  findings  in  a  recent  3-year  study  on  red  clover  in  Henry  County,  Ohio 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  agents  and.  others  (Ohio  Extension  Bulletin  253) 
show  that  82  percent  of  the  pollination  of  red.  clover  blocms  was  done  by  honey 
bees,  yet  the  nectar  gathered  in  red  clover  fields  is  often  light,  especially 
in  wet  seasons.     In  the  absence  cf  compensation  directl-y  connected  with  the 
pollination  service,  therefore,  States  producing  red.  clover  were  given  less 
consideration  in  developing ■ the  goals  for  bees  than  their  acreages  alone 
would  warrant.    For  other  States,  such  as  Iowa  and  the  Dakota s,  in  which  pro- 
duction of  honey  has  proved  especially  profitable  in  the  past  year  or  so, 
larger  increases  have  been  proposed  than  seed  goals  estimates  alone  would 
suggest. 

The  nectar  sources  of  all  States  would  support  a  greatly  inareasod  bee  popu- 
lation.   From  the  standpoint  of  effective  agricultural  economy,  most  States 
should  have  more  colonies  of  bees  than  the  proposed  goals. 
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BEES:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  194.6 


State 

:  194.6  Goal 

:  NUMB 

ER  : 

f  2°l6  G 

?al  is  of 

and 

:  1940-1°44  : 

194.5  :I 

IQ/ 0-1944  : 

1945 

Region 

Number 

Indicated  : 

Indicated 

'  i..ocd  Colo 

oies 

Percent 

Peropnt 

Maine 

'•7 

•  ".  .6. 

..'        7:.'  ..  "  • 

100 

I..H. 

3 

■   .  3 

3 

ape  , 

100 

Vt . 

;  ,  8 

8 

8  • 

100 

100 

Ma  s  q 

Avid  *->»_)• 

".  18 

\  16. 

.'.  18  • 

3 13 

100 

R'.  I .  * 

1  ' 

1 

100 

100 

Conn.     .  . 

.20 

19- 

17  •  • 

:1C5 

118 

I.  ,  T. 

.  229 

l'Q3    •  . 

209 

119 

110 

J  1..  w 

N  T 

10 

26  • 

.    .  on 

1 1  s 

XX  Zf 

111 

XXX 

Pa 

Id,. 

1  91 

X  /X 

1  81 

-L  O  l 

1 81  - 

XC-i- 

1  OA 

1  P6 

M  TP 

px  / 

4~2  ■ 

/  71 

TIP 

loo 

Tl  ~> 
XX  _L  . 

ppi 

POO 

Tin 

IIP  • 
xxu 

1  67 

1  to  ' 

Tip 

1  p^> 
1U^ 

Iowa 

P7C 

1  86 

■  ;  2^1 

'  1 1 

J-iO 

1V1_LOii  . 

21  2 

'  w   1  72 

•  ■  1  o# 

'  X  y  O  M 

1  21- 

1  P7 

111  A.  llll  . 

127 

!    '        Pf  '< 

211 

272  ■ 

l/2v 
,  14- 

1  p  n  : 

Mo.  ' 

181 

■  •  148 

176 

^22,. 

1  01 

Webr . 

'  65 

LL 

]48--  i 

118 

Ohio 

343 

291 

326 

118 

105 

S  Dak 

'  o       A-*C3i  i  \_  * 

21 

16  . 

.    "16    .  '. 

131 

x^>x 

Wis 

222 

177 

202 

\J 

1 

X<f  J 

no 

XXVJ 

N.C . 

2034. 

1  61 Z 

126 

J.  A.  V_-' 

110 

X  XLJ 

Dp! 

J  1 

q 
J 

2 

"I  PP 

1  PP 

ivl\_l  » 

27 

2  /,  • 

112 

1  p/ 

Va 

1/0 

1  2/ 

1  I'i 

Ill 

-i-J-2 

W .  Va . 

117 

il  r 

1  00 

112 

'  117 

XX  f 

1  p/ 

XW4 

N.  C. 

187 

172 

1  77 

109 

1  06 

J  '  w 

Kv. 

207 

14,8" 

202 

140 

1  02 

Tenn. 

209 

155 

2.04,    •  • 

■  135- 

-i  >  ^ 

102 

E«.  C. 

890 

726 

859 

123 

104 

Ala. 

195 

-*- 

133 

185  ' 

1  47 

105 

Ark. 

76 

72 

71 

106 

1  07 

Fla. 

192 

1  57 

1  82 

1  ^2 

X  a.  /C 

1  PS 

Ga 

229 

1  71 

X  f  J 

21  0 

<-X  /  « 

1  10 

1  p^ 

La . 

7Q 

60 

1  12 

1  OS 

Miss . 

75 

58 

70  • 

1  2Q 

X<C  y 

1  07 

Okla. 

57 

^2 

1  IQ 

11  0 

S  C 

71 

11/ 

1  PA 

2/1 

20A 

211 

<t  3X 

117 

X  X  1 

ipy 

SOUTH 

UUU  ill 

1  21  5 

1  1  ^1 

iJ.  /  X 

1  nn 

j.<  1 

1  p6 

Ay>H  7 

7? 
'  2 

71 
'  2 

f.O 

1  PP 

1  O6 

i  JO 

RfiH  f 

O  d.  _L  J.  J_  « 

SI  O 

/  7D 

">  2D 

1  PQ 

wU_LU  • 

ss. 

OP' 

v  u 

7^ 

'  2 

Ill 

Idaho 

l60 

1  30 

1  SO 

121 

1  07 

TC^n    n  ^ 

1V>' Jll  O  cl  o 

s/ 

18 

JO 

SI 

1/2 

1  06 

Mont . 

60 

17 

S0- 

162 

1 20 

iA-  w 

J.  4 

1 1 

1-4 

~l  P2 

1  PP 

l  A 

XvJ 

1  S 
xo 

HQ 
XX  7" 

1  P6 

N.  Dak. 

32 

22 

22     •  • 

14-5 

14s 

Oreg. 

78 

54  ■ 

66 

144 

118 

Utah 

58 

51 

53 

114 

109 

Wash. 

.  74- 

63 

69 

117 

107 

Wyo. 

■•  32,.. 

37 

175 

108 

WEST 

1257  . 

1021 

1144, 

123 

110 

U.S. 

5903 

/+767 

5466 

124 

108 
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MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  MAPLE  SYRUP 

The  10  principal  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  producing  states  are  in  the 
N.  E.  Atlantic  Area  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region.     Vermont  produces  about 
hO  percent  and  New  York  about  30  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  production. 

During  the  period  1933-H2,  the  average  annual  U.  3.  production  was  738,000 
pounds  of  sugar  and  2,579,000  gallons  of  syrup.    Production  in  19hh,  a  year 
of  normal  production,  was  565,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar  and  2,566,000  gallons 
of  syrup.     Production  in  19H5  was  251,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  990,000  gallons 
of  syrup.    This  low  production  was  due  to  the  high  temperatures  prevailing 
during  the  sap-gathering  period  causing  a  low  sap  production. 

The  number  of  maple  trees  tapped  in  the  principal  producing  states  has  de- 
creased from  an  annual  average  of  11,057,000  during  the  period  1933-U2  to 
8,681,000  in  19kk. 

Imports  from  Canada  during  19hh  were  3,832,751  pounds  of  sugar  and  163, h9$ 
gallons  of  syrup. 

An  increase  in  the  19U6  production  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  will  be  helpful 
since  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sweets  for  use  in  making  a  variety  of  foods. 

No  State  goals  for  19H6  are  recommended  because  no  sizeable  increase  over 
19hh  production  can  be  attained.     By  encouraging  farmers  to  tap  all  trees  in 
condition  for  tapping  some  increase  over  19UU  production  may  be  realized  if 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  during  the  sap  gathering  period. 

To  increase  the  production  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  so  that  production  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  domestic  requirements,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  sap-producing  trees.     This  would  require  a  long-time 
program. 


OIL  OF  PEPPERMINT 

From  information  currently  available,  it  is  indicated  that  approximately 
1,200,000  pounds  of  oil  of  peppermint  could  be  const ituted  as  the  total  re- 
quirement for  the  I9U6-I47  crop  year.    A  normal  acreage  of  approximately 
.liOjOOO  acres  should  meet  these  requirements.     Production  in  19U5  is  esti- 
mated to  be  somewhat  above  this  amount. 

There  have  been  no  official  goals  established  for  oil  of  peppermint  produc- 
tion and  none  are  recommended  for  19U6, 


* 


»* 
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Summary;  Suggested  milk  production  goal  for  the  U.  S.  in  I9U6  is  120. 5  "billion 
»      pounds.     This  figure  is  about  !§•  billion  pounds  greater  than  milk  production 
in  any  year  prior  to  1945 ,  the  same  as  the  goal  established  for  1945  and  about 
2.5  billion  pounds  less  than  estimated  production  for  1945.    Assuming  a  na- 
tional income  in  excess  of  130  billion  dollars,  requirements  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  the  domestic  civilian  economy  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  milk  diverted  to  military  and  lend-lease  purposes  during  t&e  war.     The  all- 
time  record  of  production  achieved  in  19^5  is  largely  attributable  to  extreme ly 
favorable  weather.    With  fewer  milk  cows  in  194b,  the  goal  is  believed  to  ap- 
proximate production  capacity. 

Considerable  adjustment  will  be  necessary  in  the  disposition  of  milk  in  194b. 
Lower  requirements  for  evaporated  milk,  Cheddar  cheese,  dry  ice  cream  mix  and 
dry  \«rhole  milk  will  require  that  milk  be  diverted  to  fluid  milk,  cream,  ice 
cream,  and  perhaps  butter.     The  anticipated  adjustments  will  result  in  further 
expansion  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  production  which  was  nearly  doubled  during 
the  war.    Finding  outlets  for  these  cry  milk  powder  products  will  constitute 
one  of  the  prircipal  problems  in  194b.     Increased  production  of  other  skim  milk 
products  such  as  casein,  skim  milk  cheese,  and  animal  feed  powder,  as  well  as 
some  return  of  deliveries  of  farm  separated  cream,  will  help  but  will  rot  solve 
the  problem. 

By  and  large,  production  and  marketing  facilities  are  expected  to  be  adequate. 
The  indicated  average  number  of  milk  cov/s  for  the  year  is  25 . 5  million  head. 
This  represents  a  decline  of  about  2  percent  from  the  19*44  peak.    Although  a 
good  share  of  the  reduction  in  cows  has  already  occurred,  the  decline  affords 
an  opportunity  for  needed  culling.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  efficient  milk  pro- 
duction with  better  stock  and  feeding  of  high  quality  roughages.  Nevertheless, 
the  achievement  of  the  goal  is  dependent  upon  high  milk  production  per  cow 
which  cannot  be  reached  unless  heavy  concentrate  feeding  is  continued.  Feed 
supplies  are  expected  to  be  generally  adequate. 

Requirements :    Requirements  for  milk  and  dairy  products  in  194b  for  domestic 
civilian  utilization  will  be  considerably  greater  than  actual  consumption  in 
recent  years.    Rationing,  set— aside,  and  limitation  orders  restricted  civilian 
consumption  during  the  war  to  divert  milk  to  war  purposes,    'with  the  removal 
of  these  restrictions  and  the  curtailment  of  overseas  and  military  require- 
ments for  dairy  products,  effective  civilian  demand  is  expected  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  the  milk  that  was  being  diverted  to  war  uses.    During  the  past 
3  years  these  unusual  wartime  demands  have  taken  from  15  percent  to  20  percent 
of  the  milk  produced. 

While  various  estimates  are  available  showing  civilian  requirements  for  milk 
far  above  the  highest  levels  reached  during  the  war,  it  is  physically  impossi- 
ble to  increase  production  significantly  in  l°4b,  and  any  increase  would  have 
to  be  at  considerably  higher  costs. 

Requirements  for  milk  in  any  event  will  far  exceed  prewar  production  levels. 
Average  milk  production  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  5  prewar  years,  1936-40,  was 
IO5.3  billion  pounds  or  8O5  pounds  per  capita  annually.    Estimated  production 
in  the  5  years,  1941-45,  averaged  112.9  billion  pounds,  or  863.5  pounds  per 
capita  Abased  on  total  population).    Peak  production  has  been  attained  in  19^5 
and  production  for  this  year  is  expected  to  reach  123  billion  pounds,  or  872.1 
pounds  per  capita.     These  latter  production  records  have  been  a.chieved  under 
forced  draft  with  favorable  weather  conditions  and  with  milk  production  sub- 
sidized at  levels  approaching  450  million  dollars  a  year.    Obviously,  postwar 
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requirement?!  a.re  of  lesser  urgency  than  those  \\rhich  existed  under  conditions  of 
war,  and  unusual  incentives  such  as  high  subsidies  are  not  expected  to  continue 
indefinitely. 

.Even  without  any  substantial  change  in  total  milk  requirements,  postwar  re- 
quirements for  particular  dairy  products  will  be  considerably  altered  in  the 
transition  to  peacetime  conditions.    Requirements  for  concentrated  nonperish- 
able  forms  of  dairy  products  suitable  for  long  distance  movement  and  for  con- 
sumption under  adverse  circumstances  will  be  less,  while  greater . emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  perishable  products  for  immediate  consumption.     Thus,  pro- 
duction of  dry  whole  milk,  dry  ice  cream  mix,  evaporated , and  ."condensed  milk 
will  need  to  decline,  and  milk  formerly  used  for  these  products  must  -be. di- 
verted to  such  items  as  fluid  milk,  cream.,  and  ice  cream.  .  For  the  3  prewar 
years,  1938-^0,  the  four  principal  manufactured  whole;  milk 'products  (cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  condensed  milk  and  dry  whole  milk)  took  12  percent,  of  milk 
production.    By  1945 »  they  were  taking  19  percent.' 

Another  significant  adjustment  involves  the  fuller  utilization  of  milk  solids- 
not-fat.    Prior'  to  the  war,  domestic  consumption  of  this  portion  of  milk  was 
gradually  increasing,  particularly  with  respect  to  human  consumption  of  non- 
fat milk  powder.    Production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  was  greatly  accelerated 
during  the  war,  reaching  a  total  production  of  5^3- 8  million  pounds  in  l§Ufyt 
compared  with  a  5-year  (1938-42)  average  of  3S2.I  million  pounds  per  year.  In 
19^5 >  this  production  is  expected    to  exceed. 6U0  million, pounds ,  and  conditions 
in  1946  will  permit  still  further  expansion.   .A  high. proportion  of  the  wartime 
production  was  used  for  war  purposes.     Shipments  abroad  and  military . uses  in 
19^3  amounted  to  270  million  pounds  or  ^2 . 9  percent  of  total  production  and 
in  19*44,  they  were  302  million  pounds  or  51*9    percent  of  production.  Over- 
seas shipments  .may'  reach  J>00  million  pounds  in  19^6.    Nevertheless,  greater 
dependence  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  domestic  civilian  outlets  for  the  uti- 
lization of  the  expanded  production  of  dry  milk  products..   Farmers  have 
shifted  heavily  to  the  delivery  of  whole  milk  instead  of  farm  separated- cream. 
Prom  the  1938-*40  average  to  19^+5 »  milk  production  increased  about  16  billion- 
pounds  or  14  percent,  while  deliveries  of  milk  at  wholesale  increased  2*4  bil- 
lion pounds  or  55  percent.    Now  that  milk  drying  facilities  have  been  estab- 
lished and 'more  farmers  have  organized  their,  farms  for  whole  milk  sales ,  there 
will  be  a  strong  tendency  to  maintain  nonfat  dry  milk  production  even  with 
declining  prices.     Consequently,  the  risk  of  supplies  exceeding  requirements 
is  greater  with  these  products  than  any  other  class  of  dairy  products ^ 

Increased  production  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids'  is  expected  to  occur  despite 
greater  requirements  and  utilization  of  skim  milk  for  the  manufacture  of 
casein,  animal  feed  powder,  and  perhaps  skim  milk  cheeses.    As  a  result,  some 
shift  back  to  the  use  of  fluid  skim  milk  for  livestock  feeding  on  farms  will 
be  desira.ble  in  hog  and  poultry  producing  areas  especially  where  low  grade 
powder  is  produced. 

Production  Capacity;  The  highest  demonstrated  capacity  for  milk  production 
has  become  apparent  in  the  current  year  with  an  .estimated,  output  of  123  bil- 
lion pounds  of  milk  compared  with  the  highest  previous  peak  of  119.2  billion 
pounds  for  19*42.    At  lea„st  2  billion  pounds  of  the  greater  production  in 
19^5  is  attributable  to  favorable  weather — pasture  conditions  have  been  bet- 
ter than  in  any  year  of  the  past  IS  years  except,  for  19*42.     The  remainder  is 
due  to  heavier  grain  feeding,  abundant  hay  supplies,  and  a.  relatively  large 
number  of  milk  cows. 

The  actual  19*45  production  does  not  fully  reflect  current  maximum  capacity 
because  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  tended  to-be  low,  probahly  as  the  re- 
sult of  labor  scarcity.    Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  milk  production 
capacity  will  be  lower  in  19*46.     This  is  true  because  cow  numbers  have  been 
decli^i^g  since  the  peak  was  reached  in  1944  and  because  a  repetition  of  the 
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favorable  weather  cannot  be  relied  upon.     The  capacity  estimate  of  123  "billion 
pounds  for  194b,  arrived  at  -by  total  State  Production.  Adjustment  Study  esti- 
mates, was  "based  on  continued  wartime  conditions  and  cow  numbers  considerably 
(3  percent)  higher  than  now  are  in  prospect. 

Except  for  the  lower  cow  numbers  and' possibly  less  favorable  weather,  no  other 
factors  appear  likely  to  place  physical  limitation  on  milk  production. 

The  entire  agricultural  plant  has  expanded  greatly  in  its  productive  capacity 
and  most  of  the  factors'  that  brought  about  the  very  high  levels  of  feed  grain 
and  hay  production  in  the  war  years  are  .permanent  so  that  large  feed  sivpplies 
can  be  expected  to  be  the  general  rule  in  years  to  come.    All  other  livestock 
products  have  problems  in  adjusting  to .postwar  needs.     The  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing a  single  product  such  -as  milk  cannot  be  considered  separately  from 
other  livestock  products  and  feed.     ,J-he  over-all  picture  is  definitely  one  of 
continued  high  production  with  the -products  that  have  an  advantage  in  returns 
tending  to  increase  faster  than  others.     Dairy  production  will  continue  as 
the  major  farm  enterprise  in  "many  areas  of  the  country  where  abundant  growth 
of  good  roughage  can  be-,  produced  and  where  family  labor  is  available.  The 
capacity  for  increasing  milk  production  through  selection  and  improvement  of 
dairy  cows  and  greater  reliance  on  good  roughages  is  very  great.    We  can  ex- 
pect full  utilization  of  resources  in  ail  areas.     This  will  assure  a  continued 
long-time  upii/ard'  trend  in  milk  production 

Suggested  C-oal:  •  The  suggested  production  goal  for  the  U.  3.  in  19^o  is  120.5 
billion  pounds  of  milk.     This  goal  is  the  same  as  the  13^5  goal  and  although 
it  is  less  than  actual  production  in  1945 «  it  is  well  above  the  production  in 
amy  previous  year.     The  accomplishment  of  this  goal  will  require  a  distinct 
effort  on  the  part  of  dairymen. 

Emphasis  on  greater  efficiency  of  milk  production  will  "be  a  requisite  part  of 
the  goals  program  for  the  coming  year.    With  fewer  cows  and  greater  risks  of 
declining  returns  than  existed  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  greater  reliance 
will  have  to  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  most  economical  feeds  such  as  hay 
and  pasture.     Somewhat  higher  avera,ge-producing  ability  of  cows  due  to  culling 
and  the  retention  of  better  producing  cows  will  in  part  offset  the  possible 
lower  rate  of  grain  feeding. 

An  average  of  2^.5  million  milk  cows  for  the  year  is  expected  for  19^-6.  This 
represents  a  decline  of  less  than  1  percent  from  the  estimated  19^+5  average  of 
25.7  million  cows.     The  reduction,  much  of  which  has  already  occurred,  will 
involve  culling  of  low  production  cows  with  the  selection  of  better  producers 
for  retention  in  the  herds.    Such  culling  and  selection  is  appropriate  at  this 
time,  if  it  does  not  entail  a  severe  liquidation  of  herds. 

The  number  of  heifers  and  calves  held  for  herd  replacement's  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  maintain  total  cow  numbers  at  or  near  an  average  of  25.5  mil- 
lion. 

Milk  Cow  Numbers:     The  decrease  of  about  2  percent  in  cow  numbers  f ron*  the 
19^h  average  i s  expected  to  be  fairly  uniformily  distributed  over  the  country. 
Since  IjkK  represented  the  peak  in  cow  numbers,  adjustments  are  figured  from 
that  year.     By  regions,  the  smallest  decrease  would  be  in  the  Fortheast  ctrd 
the  largest  in  the  West'.     The  1  percent  decrease  in  the  Fortheast    is  the 
result  of  an  indicated  2  percent  decrease  in  Maine  and  southern  New  England 
with  Vermont  and  Few  York  decreasing  1  percent,  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania continuing  l^U-U-  numbers. 

In  the  Forth  Central  region,  present  indications  point  to  a  decrease  as  large 
as  6  percent  in  some  of  the  butterfat  states  like  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota, 
1  or  2  percent  decrease  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and 
maintaining  I9UU  numbers  in  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 
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The  East  Central  region  would  show  a  rather  uniform  decrease  of  1  or  2  percent 
except  for  Tennessee,  where  it  would  "be -3  percent.  ,..      .  - 

Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana* and  Mississippi  would  maintain  19*44  numbers  while 
in  other  Southern  region  states  the  decrease  would  be  from  1  to  2  percent  ex- 
cept in  Texas,  where  it  would  be  4  percent. - 

The  Western  region  presents  a  somewhat  varied  pattern  with  decreases  in  cow 
numbers  reaching  6  percent  -in  Colorado  and  Montana,  and  4  percent  in  Forth 
Dakota,  Washington,  and  Oregon.     Other  States  would  decrease  from  1  to    3  Per-  ' 
cent  except  California,  Arizona,  Fevada,  and  Few  Mexico,  which  would  maintain 
numbers  at  or  slightly  above  1944  levels. 

Production  Per  Cow:  Achievement  of  the  1946  milk  production  goal  is  dependent 
to  a  large  degree  upon  the  rate  of  milk  production  per  cow.     The.  suggested 
goal  requires  a  national  rate  for  1946  of  4,725  pounds  per  cow  or  about  15 
pounds  less  than  the  high  levels  of  19*43.  and  1342,  which  were  the  highest  on 
record  except  for  Compared  with  the  presently  indicated .  1945  level, 

the  required  production  would  be  6i  pounds  less  per  cow,  .  .. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  production  per  cow  about  3  percent  abox^e  .the 
1937-41  average  to  reach  the  proposed  goal.     Suggested  goals  require  produc- 
tion per  cow  for  1946  about  4  percent  above  1914U  in  the  Forth  Central  and  East 
Central  regions;  3  percent  above  in  the  Southern  region;  2  percent  in  the  Forth- 
east  region;     and  1  percent  in  the  Western  region.     For  most  states,  these 
rates  of  production  per  cow  are  slightly  below  the  highest  levels  reached  in 
1941  or  1942. 

Suggestions  for  individual  states  take  into  consideration  trends  in  cow  numbers 
and  production  per  cow  in  recent  years,  available  feed  supplies,  and  antici- 
pated competition  between  the  production  of  milk  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  lp^o.  .   .  ■ 

Total  Milk  Production:     If  the  number  of  cows  kept  in  1946  follows  closely  the 
present  indications  and  the  estimated  production  per  cow- is  attained,  total 
production  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  goal.     The  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion in  the  East  Central  and  Forth  Central  regions  will  be  somewhat,  greater 
than  the  national  average  of  about  1  percent  from  1944  to  1946.     In  the  Forth 
Bast  and  South  total  production  will  be  about  1  percent  above  that  in  1944  and 
in  the  West  slightly  under  the  1944  level.  . 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies:     Some  improvement  in  the  supply  and  quality  of 
labor  available  to  farmers  is  expected  in  1946  compared  with  1945*     The  release 
of  men  from  the  armed  services,   together  with  the  return  tc  farm  areas  of  some 
men  engaged  in  war  industries,  is  expected  to  supply  --'ufiiuieut  labor  to  offset 
the  exodus  of  farm  laborers  resulting  from  the  relaxation,  of  labor  controls  in 
effect  during  the  war.    Also,  able  men  should.be  avail-Vie  tc  replace  some  of 
the  wartime  working  force  that  was  composed  to  a  considerable  extent  of  children, 
older  men,  and  women.     Thus,  the  efficiency  of  the  later  force  should  be  im- 
proved even  though  the  net  increase  in  farm  employees  may  not  .be  great-,  and 
labor  should  prove  to  be  less  of  a  limiting  factor  in  milk  production 'than "was 
true  in  the  pa-st  3  years.  ..... 

Feed  supplies  will  be  generally  ad.eque-te-  during  the  first  3  quarters  .  of  1946 
to  meet  the  suggested  milk  production  goal  if  pasture  conditions  are  normal  or 
better.  .  The  supply  of  feed. grains  on  October  1,  1945  was-  slightly  .larger  than 
the  supply  a  year  earlier  with  the  location  of  the  supplies  fevering  milk  pro- 
duction. b<=ca.use  of  the  good  feed  grain  crops  in  the  ilorth  East.  East  Central, 
and  East  Forth  Central  States.  The  amount  of  wheat  available  for  feed  will  be 
much  less  than  in  1945 »  when  feed  wheat  made  up  about  6  percent  of  the  concen- 
trates fed.    Present  indications  point  to  a  somewhat  lower  supply  of  protein 
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feeds.    Also ,- the,  large  volume  .of  ,  soft_  corn,  will  result'  in  a  continued  tight 
situation  on  corn,  for  use  in  mixed  feeds  and  for  shipment  into  feed  deficit 
areas. •  The  supply  of  concentrates  available  for  dairy  cows  will  be  affected 
greatly  by  what,  happens  to.  poultry  production.     The  feed"  situation  will,  be 
much  easier  if  suggested  poultry  goals'  are  met  and  production  is  decreased 
substantially.  .. ,  "...  J ..!.'!."."'.      '  *  •'  v  '■ 

'The  hay  supply  situation  is  very  good  though  quality  is  low  in  many  areas  due 
•to-  excessive  rains  during  haying. _  . 

What-. happens  during  the. .third  quarter  of  I9U6  depends'  largely  upon  the  outturn 
of  feed  crops  next .year  but  production ' can  b e  expected  to  provide ' adequate  sup- 
plies ; during  the  fall  season  of  1Q46,  barring  serious  drought . 

Production  supplies  are  expected  to  be  generally  ad.  quate.    Farm,  machinery 
will  be  produced  in  greater , quantities  and  .varieties.'  '  Fertilizers  should  be 
more  readily  available  than  in.  any  of  the  previous -U' years.-   Lumber  supplies 
will  be  about  twice  as.  great  as  in.  this  year.    Dairy -supplies  such  as  cans, 
pails,   coolers,  and  strainers  will  become  more  plentiful,  and  existing  short- 
ages should  be  eased  during  the  year.     Soar  s-  may  be  short  of  total  demand*  but 
synthetic-detergents  will  be  available  in  greater  quantities.    Dxcept  for  a 
few  items  like  binder  twine,'  general  farm  supplies  will  be' fairly  plentiful. 

Marketing  Facilities:    Processing  facilities  are  adequate  to  handle  expected 
supplies  of  milk,  for  the  country  as  a  whole'.  •  A  considerable  backlog  of  re- 
placement requirements  for  .milk  processing- machinery  and  equipment  has  accumu- 
lated during  the  war.    h'ew  equipment  may  hot  meet  'total  demand  but  replacement 
•parts-  will  be  -generally  available  end  will  help  to  keep  the  dairy  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  continuous;  operation..  -  A  number  of  older  plants'  which  have  been 
'-kept  -  in'  production -during  the  war  period  may  be  shut  down  £<s  the  -strain  on 
total  milk /capacity  is -  reduced... 

Current  shortages  of  milk  cans,  -bottles  1  ..and  "containers  are  expected  to  be  re- 
lieved in  191+6.    Manufacturer 3  of  milk  cans  are  reported  to  have  ample  capac- 
ity, and  barring  major  stoppages  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  new 
labor ■  contracts,'  they  should  be  able  to  supply  all  requirements  during  the 
coming  year.-  .With  the  possible  exception  of  tin,  materials  used  in  can  pro- 
duction will  be  readily  available,    Manufacturers  of  paper  and  glass  milk 
containers  are • likewise  expected  to  be' able  to  supply  I9H0  requirements. 

Transportation  facilities  are  expected,  to  be  adequate.    A  large  proportion,  of 
trucks  must  be  replaced  and  many  others  will  require  now  tires  or  replacement 
of  parts.     Supplies-  of  new  trucks  as.  veil  as  tires  and  parts  should  improve 
as  the  year  progresses -,  and  no  significant'  supplies  of  milk  should  fail  to 
reach  processing-  plants-:  fp-r  lack  of  normal  transportation  facilities.  Suffi- 
cient trucks  and  transportation  facilities  to  distribute  milk  at  retail  on  a 
prewar  basis  may  not  be  available.     Where  these  conditions  exist  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  every-o ther-.day  delivery,  of  fluid  milk  and  similar  devices  for 
conserving  transportation  will  continue  to  be  employed. 

Pecomnendations  for  C-oal  Achievement:     In  the  all-out  effort  to  get  greater 
milk  production  during  the  war,  little  regard  was  paid  to  seasonality  of  pro- 
duction.    This  was  of  less  importance  so  long  as  Government  agencies  were 
following  a-  policy  of  buying  the  major  share  of  their  annual  requirements  of 
storable  dairy  products  during  the  flush  milk  production  season.     In  the  shift 
back  to  a  peacetime  economy  which  involves  immediate  consumption  of  highly 
perishable  products  to  a  greater  extent,  efforts  to  get  farmers  to  even  out 
their  production  during  the  year  will  have  to  be  resumed.     Farmers  should  be 
urged  to  retain  sufficient  cows  and  to  breed  their  cows  and  heifers  to  rhaintair 
fall  and  winter  production-.     This  will  be  particularly  important  in  the  fluid 
milk  sheds  where  importations  of  suitable  "outside"  milk  are  more  difficult  to 
accomplish. 
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In  viev;  of  the  high  seasonality  of  production  and  the  curtailment  of  Govern- 
ment purchases,  it  is  highly  important  that  price  ceiling  controls  "be  adjusted 
in  time  to  allow  and  encourage  private  storage  of  butter,  cheese,  evaporated 
milk, and  dry  milk  products .    With  few  exceptions,  storage  allowances  are  not 
provided  in  current .price  ceilings  and  this  adjustment  is  necessary  to  keep 
fairly  steady  supplies  of  dairy  products  on  the  consumer  markets  throughout 
the  year.    Also,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  returns  to  farmers  by  "bolstering 
market-  demand  and  prices  during  the  period  of  highest  milk  production. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dairy  Industries  Committee  working  to- 
gether have  prepared  and  promulgated  an  8-point  dairy  program  designed  to 
foster  efficient  milk  production  in  19*4-6.     The  program  is  highly  appropriate 
and  should  be  .supported  vigorously.     To  a  much  greater  extent  than  during  the 
war  years  efficient  producers  will  enjoy  an  advantage  over  the  inefficient 
producers.     "Jlcser  attention  must  be  given  to  breeding  and  'selection  of  high- 
producing  ,cows.    Artificial  insemination  and  the  use  of  proved  sires  should 
be  promoted.     The.  control  and  elimination  of  disease  will  be  necessary  to 
assure  regular  production  of  replacement  stock  and  milk  and  cream  for  the 
market.-  "ore  widespread  use  must  be  made  of  the  knowledge  that  exists  on 
animal  nutrition  and  economical  feeding. 

Improvements  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  roughage  can  make  a  marked  contri- 
bution toward  economical  milk  prod-action.    Much  of  the  dairy  production  will 
continue  to  come  from  areas  not  well  suited  for  cash  crop  production.  In 
many  such  areas  feed  can  be  purchased  cheapest  in  -  the  form  of  lime  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers.    By  first  feeding  the  soil  to  feed  the  livestock  to  feed 
human  beings,  raost  economical  use  of  resources  can  be  attained. 

In  all  areas  where  dairying  is  practiced,  greater  attention  to  abundant  rough- 
age supplies  of  high  quality  will  pay  dividends.     Improvements  in  methods  of 
curing  and  handling  hay  should  spread  rapidly  as  more  agricultural , machinery 
becomes  available.    Letter  planned  pasture  systems  will  assure  cheap  feed 
throughout  the  pasture  season.    Also,  such  season  can  be  greatly  lengthened 
with  proper  planning  and  attention  to  seedings. 

No  other  product  of  the  farm  combines  the  merits  of  such  a  wide  variety  of 
appetizing  uses  and  such  high  nutritional  value  as  does  milk.    An  increasing 
demand  for  milk  and  its  products  seems  assured  if  civilian  incomes  are  main- 
tained and  if  dairy  products  of  high  quality  are  made  available  at  reasonable 
prices.    Volume  reduces  greatly  the  per-unit  cost  of  supplying  diary  products 
to  consumers.     Continued  high  milk  production  is  in  the  interest  of  producers 
and  consumers  alike.    The  Department  may  be  expected  to  resume  on  a.  peacetime 
basis  a  great  deal  of  the  work  pertaining  to  dairy  production  and  marketing. 
These  activities  will  include  improving  quality  and  variety  of  products 
through  research,  assisting  producers  through  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  produce  economically  and  profitably,  and  improving  marketing  effi- 
ciencies -and  consumer  knowledge  of  and  demand  for  dairy  products. 

Proposed  Price  Support:    Prices  to  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  will  be 
supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  prices  for  these  commodi- 
ties.    The  method  of  providing  this  support  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 


i 
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MILK:    Production  on  Farms  —  Indicated  194-6  With  Comparisons 


(Thousands) 


1946  Indicated  is  of 


Ark. 
Fla. 
Ga. 
La. 
Miss. 
Okla . 
S.  C. 
Tex. 


South 


Ariz . 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Id  a  ho 
Kans . 
Mont . 
Nev. 
N .  Mex . 
N.  Dak. 
Oreg. 
Utah 
Wash. 
Wyo. 


West 


State 

i  1946 

:  s 

:    1946     ,  : 

:1946  Prd . 

and 

:     Ind . 

: 1937-41  : 

1943  : 

1V44  srroa 

.  y  1  1937-41 

,i 0/ y    ■ a  a 

:l>44  ?Ao 

A  o^t> 

Region 

_  

•  Acj_j. 

CagjL  : 

Maine 

■ 

633 

633 

•  618 

654 

690 

100.8 

97.6 

QO  z  i 

N.  H. 
Vt. 
Mass . 

345 
1,473 
768 

355 
1,384 
797 

•  333 
1,452 
757 

340 
1 , 498 
111 

353 
1,550 
734 

97.2 
106.4 
96.4 

101.5 

98.3 
98.3 

96.4' 

95.0 

98.0 

R.  I. 

Conn. 

132 
714 

134 
669 

123 
700 

129 
717 

140 
756 

93.5 
106.7 

102.3 
99.6 

94.3 
94.4 

1\T  ~\T 

N .  x . 

i  s8o8 

7 ,477 

7,714 

7,722 

8,400 

105.5 

102,1 

94.0 

N.  J. 

1,039 

953 

1,010 

1,015 

1,065 

109.2 

102,4 

97.6 

Pa. 

5 , 069 

4,619 

4,863 

4*276 

5,130 

109.7 

101.9 

93.8 

N.  E. 

18,066 

17 , 021 

17 , 57  5 

17 , 828 

18, "373 

106.1 

101.3 

95.7 

ill. 
Ind. . 
Iov;a 

5,671 
3,675 
6  j  635 

5,125 
3,190 
6,439 

5;  352 

3 , 454 
7,057 

5,503 
3,492 
6;726 

5,550 
3,688 
6,721 

110.7" 

115.2 

103.0 

103. 1 
105.2 
93.6 

102.2 
99.6 
93.7 

Mich. 
Minn . 

5,454 

bj  902 

4,773 
8  j  242 

5,333 

8  j  3_l0 

5,375' 
8,503 

5,534 
8 , 840 

114.3 
108.0 

101.5 
104.6 

93.6 
100.7 

Mo. 

4,080 

3,322 

3,345 

4%  090? 

4,400 

122.3 

9°  8 

'  92.7 

Nebr. 

Ohio 

2,759 
5,354 

2,559 
4,602 

3,064 
4,97b 

2,735:' 
5,174 

2,941 
5,520 

107.3 
116.3 

99.1 
103.5 

'  94. n 
97.0 

S.  Dak. 

1,654 

i-,651 

1,804 

1,710 

1,642 

100.2 

96.7 

100.7 

Wis . 

15 5 012 

12 , 301 

14,334" 

14, 643 

15,000 

122.0' 

...IP.?  1 5 

100.1 

TJ  P 
IN  .    u  . 

co  on/ 

53,006 

"59,836 

113.4 

102.1  ' 

99.0 

Del. 

167 

139 

160' 

163 

170 

120.1 

102.5 

$8.2 

m. 

Va. 

1,009' 

1,786 

880 

955 
1,626 

976 
1,691 

1,036  ■ 
1,303 

114.7 
121.2 

103.4 
105.6 

97.4 
99.1 

V:.  Va. 

829 

793 

793 

824 

828 

104.5 

100.6 

100. 1 

N.  C. 
Ky. 

1,509 
2,228 

1,313 
1,912 

1,465 
2,093 

1,540 
2,121 

1,652 
2,321 

114.9 
116.5 

93.0 
105.0 

91.3 
96.0 

Tenn. 

2,219 

1,845 

■  2,196 

2,232 ; 

2,232 

120.3 

99.4 

99.4 

3,  C. 

9,747 

8,355 

9,547 

] 0S042 

116.7 

102 . 1 

'97.1 

Ala. 

1,326 

1,186 

1,309 

1,360 ' 

1 ,389.4 

111.8 

97.5 

95.4 

1,494 

46O 

1,167 
710 
1,431 
2,703 
603 


1,365 
327 

1,082 
636 

1,283 

2,454 
551 

4,265 


1,411 
420 

1,149 

686 
1,342 
2,692 

569 
4,339 


1,445 
'  437 
1,146 

696 
1,410 
2,696 

604 
4,40^' 


1 

,--rit 


14c 


13,987  .  14,200 


251 
5 , 593 
1,011 
1,372 
3,191 
694 
103 

274 
2,094 
1,404 

696 
2,146 

303 


228 
4,671 

997 
1,180 

tt  7  o  y  0 

673 


271 
1,935 
1,374 

542 
1,966 


252 
5,223 
1,099 
1,369 
3;  296 
760 
113 
300 
2 , 264 
1,452 
655 
2,167 
306 


249 
5,479 
1,056 
1,405 
3,172 
721 
108 
270 
2 ,183 
1,463 
709 
2,242 
314 


1,500 
500 
1,163 
709 
1,440 
2,725 
623 
4,550 
14,609. 
250 
5,716 
1,081 
1,415 
297 
633. 
108. 
260 
2,100 
1,445 
770 
2,205 

?9P 


109.5  103.4 
HO.7I/105. 3 
107.9  101.8 


4 


111.6 
111.5 
110.1 

109.4 
104j7 

ICfQ  ? 


102,0 
101.5 
100.3 
99.8 

101.4 
101.1 


3,29V 


110.1 
119.8 
101.4 
116.3 
110.1 
103.1 
100.0 
101.1 

105.5 

102.2 

128.4 
109.2 
109.6 


100.8 
102.2 
95.7 
97.7 
100.6 
96.3 
1C0.C 
101.5 
96.0 
96.0 
93.2 
95.7 
98.1 


99.6 
92.0 
99.9 
100.1 

99.4 
99.2 
96.0 
_98i2_ 

98.3 
100.4 


17,174  19,256 


19,371 


19.657.3  111.5 


93.5 
97.0 

96.3 
100.3 
100. 0 

105.4 
99.7 
97.2 
90.4 
97.3 
95.7 
97.4 


U.  S„    120^517  107 


113 . 140  118,952       123X17.7    111.7  101,3, 


0 


l/    Data  not  comparable 
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MILK  COYS:    Number  on  Farms  —  Indicated  1946  With  Comparisons 
(Average  Number  During  Year) 


Tiiou 


sands) 


State 

1946  : 

and 

:  1946  : 

1957- 

Prod,  . 

1957- 

1946  Prod. 

Region  : 

ind.  : 

41 

:  1943  : 

1944 

Ad  j . 

Cap.l/ 

41 

•  1944 

:Adj.  Cap. 

Maine 

:       125 : 

133 

:       124 « 

127' 

•  94.0 

:  93.4 

:  94.0 

it,  H.  : 

67: 

73 

:  66: 

67 

:  69, 

91.8 

:  100.0 

:  97.1 

Vt. 

:  278: 

276 

:  273 

281 

292 

:  100.7 

:  93.9 

:  95.2 

Mass. 

:  129: 

134 

:  150- 

152 

:  153: 

96,3 

:  97.7 

97.0  . 

P.  I.  : 

21: 

:  21: 

t  21: 

:  22 

100,0 

:  100.0 

:  95.5 

Conn.  ; 

121: 

115 

:  120: 

123: 

124. 

:  105.2 

:  98.4 

:  97.6 

N.  Y.  : 

1,337: 

1,312 

:  1,530: 

•  1,350; 

1,400 

101.3 

:  99.0 

:  95.5 

N.  J. 

!  155: 

145 

:        154 : 

155 

:  157 

•  106.9 

:  100.0 

:  98.7 

Pa.  : 

950: 

857 

909 : 

950 

950 

:  108.5 

:  100.0 

:  97.9 

N.  E.  : 

3.163: 

5,036 

:  3.127: 

3,186 

:  5f2S0 

:  105.2 

:  99.3 

95.4 

111, 

:  1,112; 

1,064 

:  1,115: 

1,125 

;  1,155 

:  104,5 

:  39.0 

:  98,0 

Ind.  ; 

799: 

735 

:  785 

:  799: 

815 

:  108.7 

:  100P0 

:  98.0 

Iovra. 

1,368: 

1,382 

:  1,461: 

1,425 

:  1,415 

:  •  99.0 

:  33.0 

:  96.7 

Mich.  : 

•  1,010: 

•  896 

:  995: 

1,020 

:  1,050' 

112,7 

:  99.0 

:  95.2 

Minn .  : 

1,712: 

1,620 

'  906 

:  1,748- 

1,747 

.  1,700 

■  105.7 

:  98,0 

:  100.7 

Mo.  : 

1,033: 

:  1,020: 

1,065 

.  1,100 

•  114,0 

:  97,0 

:  95.9 

Nebr.  : 

620: 

606 

:  675- 

660 

:  655 

•  102.3 

:  93.9 

94.9 

Ohio 

1,104: 

994' 

:  1,077 

-  1,115 

:  1,150 

ma 

:  99.0 

:  96.0 

S.  Dak.  : 

447: 

450 

:  485: 

475' 

462 

99. 3- • 

:     94.1  . 

:  96.8 

Wis.  ': 

2.461: 

2.130 

:  2,389: 

2.461 

:  2.536 

•  115.5 

100,,  0 

:  97,0 

N.  C.  : 

11.666: 

10.7S3 

'  11,750: 

11.390. 

12.016: 

108.2 

:     98M  • 

:  97.1 

Del.  : 

37: 

52 

:        36  : 

37  : 

38: 

112.5  : 

:  100..  0  : 

94.7 

Md. 

208; 

189 

:        205  < 

210: 

:  .  216 

•  110.1  : 

99.0  : 

96.5 

Va.  ! 

441: 

396 

:  436: 

445 

:  459' 

111.4 

:    99.1  : 

100.5 

W.  Va.  ; 

227: 

225' 

:  232: 

232- 

:   '  230: 

100.9  : 

97.8  : 

98.7 

N,|  C.  ; 

382: 

336- 

:  571: 

390: 

413: 

113,7  : 

97.9  : 

92.5    •  • 

Ky.  : 

594: 

529 

:  593: 

606' 

619: 

112.3 

:  98.0 

:  96.0 

Tenn.        • : 

608: 

532 

:  615 

627 

615- 

114,3  : 

97.0  : 

98.9 

E.  C.  : 

2. "496: 

2.239 

:  2.488: 

2.547: 

2.570 

111.5 

•  93.0 

:  37.1 

Ala. 

408 : 

365 

:  409: 

416 

424: 

111,8  : 

98.1  ' 

96.2 

Ark.  : 

:  485: 

435 

;  490- 

485 : 

:  495: 

111,5 

:  100.0  : 

98.0 

Fla. 

:  115: 

101 

:  112 

115 

:  121: 

113,9  : 

100,0 

:  95.0 

Ga.  : 

■359: 

334. 

:  559: 

366: 

:  363: 

107,5  . 

98,1.  : 

99,0 

La.           .  : 

296: 

278 

:  293: 

296: 

:  299: 

106.5  : 

100.0  . 

99.0 

Miss, 

i  530: 

487- 

s  520- 

530. 

535: 

108,8 

:  100.0  : 

39.1 

Okla.  : 

•824: 

698 

:  836: 

852: 

840: 

118.1 

:     93.0  . 

i  98,1 

S.  C.  : 

•168: 

155 

:  166; 

170- 

177- 

■  108,4  : 

:  98.8 

:  94,9 

Tex, 

:  1,396; 

1.323 

:  1,425: 

.    1  454 < 

1.454: 

105,5  - 

'  96,0 

:  96,0 

South  : 

4.581: 

4.176 

:  4.610: 

•  4.664: 

4.708: 

109.7 

:    98,2  : 

»  /  ,  0 

Ariz. 

:         47  s 

43 

:  48: 

:        47  ' 

:     .47  : 

109,5 

:  100.0  ■ 

100.0 

Calif. 

:  .783: 

687 

:  757 

:  775 

r  805: 

114.0 

:  101,0  : 

97.3 

Colo. 

•215: 

219 

:  229 

:  229 

:  225 

!  98,2 

:  95.9 

:  95.6 

Idaho 

:  245: 

204 

:  248 

:  250 

:  245 

:  120.1 

:     38,0  : 

100.0 

Kan  s . 

:  769: 

•  709 

:  804 

:  793 

:  785 

108.5 

:    97.0  • 

:  98.0 

Mont, 

:  146; 

146 

:  159 

:  155 

:  144 

i  100.0 

:  94.2 

:  101.4 

Nev, 

:         19 1 

:  19 

:  20 

19 

!  ■  19 

:  100.0 

:  100.0 

:      100.0  . 

N.  Mex.' 

:  75: 

•  70 

:  74' 

73 

:  70 

104.5 

:  100,0 

:  104.3 

N.  Dak. 

:        517 : 

481 

:  543 

:  539 

:  525 

:  107.5 

:  95.9 

:  98.5 

Oreg, 

253: 

249 

:  264 

:  264 

:  260 

:  101,6 

:  95.3 

;  97.3 

Utah 

118 : 

96 

:  112 

:      .  119 

:  127 

:  122,9 

:  99,2 

:  92.9 

Wash, 

:  349: 

323 

:  365 

:  564 

:  358 

:  108.0 

:  95,9 

:  97.5 

Wyo  • 

67: 

65 

:  67 

68 

:  70 

:  105.1 

:  98.5 

35.7 

West 

:  3,601: 

3.311 

:  3,638' 

:  3.695 

:  3.630 

:  108,8 

:  97.5 

97.9 

U.  3. 

:  25.507: 

23,575 

:  28.663 

:  25,982 

:  26. 254 

:  108.2 

:  98.2 

:  97.2 

*  1346  indicated  is  of 


l/  Assuming  continv 


ed  wartime  conditions. 
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MILK:     Production  per  Cow  Requiredto  Meet  1946  Milk  Production  Goal 

With  Comparisons 


(Thousands). 

%  194o  Would  Be 

01 

State 

•  _  .          -  < 

J 

• 

:      1946  , 

:  : 

:1946  Prod. 

and 

.1946  : 

1937-41 

:  1943 

:  1944 

_     .      i  / 
:  Fred .  ±J 

;  1937-41:1944 

5 Adj.  Cap. 

Region 

•1  * 

% 

sAd.'i.  Cap. 

1 

Maine 

5,100 

4,759 

4,980 

5,150 

5,188 

107.2  99.0 

98.3 

N.  H. 

5,150 

4,863 

5,050 

5,080 

5,138 

105.9  101.4 

99.3 

Vt. 

5,300 

5,014 

5,320 

5,330 

5,303 

105.7  99.4 

99.8 

Mass. 

5,950 

5,948 

5,320 

5,390 

5,895 

100.0  101.0 

100.1 

R.I. 

6,300 

6,381 

6,100 

6,150 

6,364 

98.7  102.4 

99.0 

Conn. 

5,900 

5,817 

5,330 

5,330 

6,097 

101.4  101.2 

96.8 

N.  Y. 

5,900 

5, 699 

5,300 

5,720 

6,000 

103 0 5  103.1 

98.3 

IK  J. 

6,700 

6,576 

6,560 

6,550 

6,733 

101.9  102.3 

98.3 

Pa. 

5,450 

5,390 

5,350 

...  5*150 

5*400 

101.1  101.9 

100.9 

N0  E. 

5,712 

5,552 

5,621 

5.  596 

102.9  102.1 

99.3 

111. 

5,100 

4,817 

4,800 

4,900 

4;  890 

105.9  104.1 

104.3 

Ind. 

4,600 

4,340 

4,400 

43  370 

4,525 

106.0  105.3 

101.7 

Iowa 

4,850 

4,659 

4,330 

4,720 

'4,750 

104.1  102.8 

102.1 

Mich. 

5,400 

5,327 

5,360 

5,270 

5,270 

101.4  102.5 

102.5 

Minn . 

5,200 

5,088 

5,040 

4,370 

5,200 

102.2  106.8 

100.0 

Mo . 

3,950 

3,667 

3,770 

3,340 

4,000 

107.7  .102.9 

93.3 

Nebr. 

4,450 

4,223 

4,540 

4,220 

4,504  ' 

105.4  105.5 

98.8 

Ohio 

4,350 

4,630 

4,620 

4, 640 

4,800 

104.8  104.5 

101.0 

S.  Dak. 

3,700 

3,669 

3,720 

3,600 

3,554 

100.8  102.3 

104.1 

Wis . 

6,100 

5,775 

6^000 

5*950 

.  5*915 

105.6  102.5 

103.1 

No  C._ 

5*074 

4*841__ 

4*  9/3 

4,379 

4,980 

104.8  104.0 

101.9 

Del. 

4,500 

4, 344 

4,450 

4,400 

4, 474 

103.6  102.3 

100.6 

ffi. 

4,050 

4,656 

4,660 

4,650 

4,796 

104.2  104.3 

101.1 

Va. 

4^050 

3,720 

3,730 

3,300 

4,107 

103.9  106.6 

93.6 

W.  Va. 

3,650 

3,524 

3,440 

3,550 

3,600 

103.6  102.8 

101.4 

N.  C. 

3,950 

3,903 

3,950 

3,950 

4,000 

101.1  100.0 

93.8 

Ky. 

3,750 

3,614 

3,530 

3,500 

3,750 

103.8  107.1 

100.0 

Term. 

3,650 

3,^68 

3*570 

3?560 

_...3*62?  

105.2  102.5 

100.6 

3*903 

3_,732 

3,735 

„  3*907.. 

104.6  10471 

9~9.9 

Ala. 

3,250 

3,249 

3,200 

3,270 

3,277 

100.0  99.4 

99.2 

Ark. 

3,0S0 

3,138 

2,380 

2,930 

3,030 

/    98.2  103.4 

101.7 

Fla. 

4,000 

3,238 

3,750 

3,300 

=K.123.5  105.3 

96.8 

Ga. 

3,250 

3,240 

3,200 

3,130 

3,213 

100.3  103.3 

101.0 

La. 

2,400 

2,288 

2,340 

2,350 

2,371 

104.9  102.1 

101.2 

Miss . 

2,700 

2,634 

2,580 

2,660 

2,692 

102.5  101.5 

100.3 

Okia . 

3,280 

3,516 

3,220 

3,240 

3 , 244 

93.3  101.2 

101.1 

So  C. 

3,590 

3,555 

3,550 

3,550 

3,543 

101.0  101.1 

101.2 

Tex. 

3,200 

3,224 

3*080 

3,030 

3,129 

99.3  105.6 

102.3 

South 

3,135 

3,149 

3*024 

3,045 

3,103 

99.6  103.0 

101.0 

Ariz . 

5,350 

5,302 

5,250 

5,300 

5,319 

100.9  100.9 

100.6 

Calif . 

7,150 

6,799 

6.  900 

7,070 

7,101 

105.2  101.1 

100.7 

Colo. 

4,700 

4,553 

4,800 

4,610 

4,804 

103.2  102.0 

97.8 

Idaho 

5,600 

5,734 

5,520 

5,620 

5,776 

96.8  99.6 

97.0 

Kans . 

4,150 

4,037 

4,100 

4,000 

4,200 

101.5  103.8 

98.8 

Mont . 

4,750 

4,610 

4,780 

4,650 

4,780 

103.0  102.2 

99.4 

Nev. 

5,700 

5,634 

5, -650 

5,710 

5,684 

100.3  99.8 

ico.  3 

N.  Mex. 

3,750 

3,871 

4,060 

3,700 

3,714 

96.9  101.4 

101.0 

N.  Dak. 

4,050 

4,127 

4,170 

4,050 

4,000 

°8ol  10C.0 

101.3 

Oreg. 

5,550 

5,518 

5,500 

5,540 

5,558 

100.6  inc. 2 

99.9 

Utah 

5,900 

5,646 

5,350 

5,960 

6,063 

104.5  99.0 

97.3 

Wash. 

6,150 

C    C*  '"*r7 

5,970 

6,160 

6,159 

101.0  99.3 

99.9 

Wyd. 

4, 600 

4,323 

4,570 

4,620 

4,600  

106.4  99.6 

100.0 

West 

5,317 

5,187 

5,220 

5,242 

K    -5  1,0 

102.5  101.4 

r9.5 

u.  s. 

4, 725 

4,577 

4,604 

4,573 

4!;636 

103.2  103.2 

1C0. 8 

1/    Data  not  comparable 
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EGGS' AMD  POULTRY 

Eggs:    With  the  return  of  peace  and  the  end  of  most  wartime  needs  the 
I9I46  requirements  for  eggs  are  sharply  reduced  from  the  levels  of  the 
past  few  years.    The  19)46  farm  egg  production  goal  is  being  set  at  3,910 
million  dozen  eggs.    This  quantity,  to  which  will  be  added  about  10  percent 
representing  non-farm  production,  will  provide  sufficient  eggs  to  meet  all 
the  presently  known  requirements  for  the  coming  year.    The  goal  of  3*910 
million  dozen  eggs  represents  a  decline  of  1$  percent  from  the  indicated 
production  of.l9li'5  and  20  percent  above  the  average  production  during  the 
period  1937-U-l. 

Due  to  the  return  of  more  normal  food  supplies  in  thep*  S. ,  aivilian  egg  consump 
tion  in  19U6  is  expected  to  fall  considerably  below  the  unprecedented  rate 
of  1945.    The  following  table  shows  for  the  past  several  years  the  total 
volume  of  egg  production,  the  proportion  consumed  by  civilians  and  other 
outlets,  and  the  civilian  per-capita  consumption. 

: Total  Egg    : Percent" con-    r~?ercent  go-  :  Civilian 
Year  :  Production  ;  sinned  by  U.S.  :  ing  to  all    ;  Per  Capita 

:(mil.dos.)  : civilians         :  other  uses    i  Consumption 


1935-39  3,335  97  3  298 

19)40  3,629  97  3  316 

I9J4I  3,828-  90  10  ••'•311 

19'42  4,430  77  23  311 

19U3  14,972  75'  25  345 

1944  5,305  71  29  351 

19U5  Indicated  5,06,0  8I4  16  390-5 

I9I46  Requirements      It, 300  92  3  342 


Requirements  for  eggs  in  1946  can  be  met  in  full  by  the  production  of 
'4,300  million  dozen  eggs,  which  is  the  farm  production  goal  of  3,910 
million  dozens,  plus  10  percent  for  non-farm  production.    This  covers 
the  following  estimated  requirements:  Civilians,  39U/.3  million  dozen; 
military  and  war  services,  156.3  million  dozen  fresh  and  frozen  eggs ; 
exports  and  shipments,  14.0  million  dozen  fresh  and  frozen  eggs:  170 
million  dozen  eggs  for  hatching;  and  12.14  million  dozen  for  drying  to 
meet  the  estimated  export  demand  of  a. 2  million  pounds  of  dried  eggs. 
There  are  no  military  requirements  for  dried  eggs  from  19)46  production 
since  present  military  stocks  are  adequate. 

The  civilian  requirement  is  based,  on  a  consumption  of  3)42  eggs  per  capita 
(compared  with  a  consumption  of  3.5l  eggs  In  1944  and  an  estimate  of  390 
eggs  in  1945),  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  national  income  will  be 
approximately  135  billion  dollars  in  I946.    The  assumption  is  also  made 
that  the  supply  of  meats  other  than  poultry  will  be  sufficiently  large  so 
that  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  substitution  of  eggs  for  meat.. 

In  addition  to  the  stated  requirements,  certain  other  tentative  requirements 
may  develop  which  would  total  about  100  million,  dozen  shell  egg  equivalent. 
These  requirements,  should  they  develop,  could  be  filled  from  stocks  of 
dried  and  frozen  eggs  now  in  Government  hands. 

No  requirements  have  been  received  from  UNRBA,  although  it  is  believed 
that  UHRRA  can  be  an  outlet  for  dried  eggs  at  less  than  support  prices  in 
the  event  of  a  Government  buying  program. 
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Hens  and  Pullets  on  Farms  :    The  suggested  goal  of  I4O8, 063,000  hens  and  pullets 
on  farms  January  1,  19U6  is  13  percent  below  the  number  on  farms  January  1, 
19h$,  li|  percent  below  the  indicated  number  that  vq.ll  be  on  farms  January  1, 
19^6,  but  8  percent  above  the  January  1,  1937-Ul  average.    This  number  of 
layers  and  potential  layers  on  farms  at  the  beginning;  of  19h&  would,  with  an 
expected  rate  of  lay  of  115  eggs  per  hen  on  farms  January  1,  provide  enough 
eggs  to  meet  all  presently  known  and  anticipated  requirements  for  eggs  at 
prices  which  will  return  to  farmers  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  for 
the  year  without     Government  intervention  in  the  marketing  system.. 

The  national  reduction  desired  in  hen  numbers  is  13  percent  below  the  number 
on  farms  January  1,  191*5'.-    This  was  distributed  among  the  States  by  requesting 
the  heaviest  reduction,  16  percent,  in  the  Middle  West  from  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota  to  Texas,  where  the  largest  increase  in  egg  production  occurred 
during  the  war  due  to  the  concentration  of  drying  plants  in  this  area  and  with 
the  reduction  decreasing  toward  both  coasts..    Certain  inequities  were 
apparent  where  this  method  reduced  some  States  below  their  prewar  1937-Ul 
level.     In  13  States  the  State  goals  were  set  at  the  1937-1*1  average. 
Arizona  was  the  exception  to  this  adjustment  where  the  expected  number  of 
hens  and  pullets  January  1,  19)46  is  below  the  1937-Ul  average. 

It  is  expected  that  on  January  1,  I9I4.6  there  will  be  a  total  of  k'?5*k  million 
layers  and  potential  layers  on  farms.    Thus,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  6 7.1; 
million  layers,  which  if  kept  could  prodo.ee  20  million  cases  more  eggs  than 
will  be  required.    The  most  important  ,joo  facing  the  poultry  industry  during 
the  early  months  of  19)46  is  tc  dispose  of  these  excess  layers.    In  order  to 
recommend  the  extent  of  culling  that  must  be  done  state  by  state  so  that 
hen  numbers  can  be  reduced  to  the  proper  level,  a  goal  of  3l*9  million  hens 
on  farms  on  March  I  has  been  developed.    Between  January  1  and  March  1, 
farmers  should  reduce  their  total  layers  and  potential  layers  from  hlB*h 
million  to  3U9  million.    This  reduction  should  be  made  insofar  as  possible 
in  the  old  hens  in  the  flocks,  thereby  increasing  the  proportion  of  pullets 
making  up  the  flock.    Pullets  are  more  efficient  egg  producers  than  hens  in 
their  second  year  of  lay  and  are  therefore  much  more  profitable.    The  table 
showing  the  March  1  goals,  by  states,  also  shows  the  normal  reduction  which 
usually  occurs  due  to  mortality,  farm  consumption  and  farm  sales,  together 
with  the  additional  numbers  that  should  be  culled  in  order  to  bring  State 
totals  down  to  the  March  1  goal.     To  the  extent  that  these  additional  hens 
are  not  culled  from  flocks,  egg  production  will  be  at  a  rate  above  the  goal 
rate  and  prices  can  be  expected  to  drop  below  90  percent  of  parity  unless 
supported,  by  Government  action. 

Young  Chickens:    A  very  important  goal  being  announced  in.  connection  with 
eggs  and  poultry  is  the  goal  for  the  number  of  young  chickens  to  be  raised 
in  19)46  for  flock  replacement  purposes.     The  goal  suggested  for  chickens 
raised  on  farms  is  680  million,  17  percent  below  the  number  raised  in  19)45 
and  9  percent  below  tne  number  raised  In  19.4)4.    There  can  be  an  adequate 
number  of  pullets  raised  from  these  young  chickens  to  maintain  flock  sizes 
at  the  end  of  19)46  at  the  same  level  as  Is  being  recommended  for  January  1, 
I9I46,  and  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pallets  making  up  the 
flocks..    Sometime  daring  August  or  September  19l;6,  a  goal  will  be  announced 
for  hen  numbers  on  January  1,  191*7,  since  it  is  too  early  at  this  time  to 
make  adequate  estimates  of  our  requirements  for  eggs  during  that  year.  It 
would  even.be  possible  to  expand  the  size  of  laying  flocks  by  the  end  of  19)46 
from,  the  recommended  young  chicken  goal  should  conditions  warrant  a.  greater 
egg  production  in  19l*7  than  in  I9I46. 
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Turkeys:    A  goal  for  turkeys  raised  of  39,700,000  birds  is  being  recom- 
mended for  19V6,  which  wilt  meet  all  presently  known  requirements.  This 
goal  represents  a  reduction  of  10  percent  from  the  all-time  record  output 
in  l?l+5,  which  is  estimated  at  1+1+, 150,000  head.     It  is  assumed  that  the 
requirements  for  civilians  next  year  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  in 
191+5,  about  l+>2  pounds  per  capita.    Tentative  military  requirements  amount 
to  22  million  pounds,  and  it  is  believed  that  exports  and  imports  of  2 
million  pounds  each  will  be  in  balance'.    It  is  also  believed  that  storage 
stocks  of  frozen  turkeys  may  decline  during  the  year  by  as  much  as  20  mil- 
lion pounds,  thus  leaving,  total  requirements  at  about  600  million  pounds. 
While  this  turkey  goal  represents  a  decline  of  10  percent,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  military  requirements  will  be  approximately  100  million 
pounds  less  than  they  Were  in  19uU  and  that  ample  meat  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  available  in  the  fall  of  191+6. 

Broilers:    No  goal  for  broiler  production  is  being  established  for  I9--+6 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  meat  that  will  come 
from  farm  sales  of  hens  and  young  chickens  during  the  year.    However,  as  a 
guide  to  producers,  it  is  expected  that  chicken  meat  coming  from  farms  will 
be  of  such  a  quantity  that  only  about  70  percent  as  many  broilers  can  find 
a  ready  demand  at  favorable  prices  as  were  produced  in  19h5.    This  reduction 
of  30  percent  from  the  19a5  production  is  considered  necessary  to  avoid  over- 
supply  and  consequent  low  prices  which  would  result  in  heavy  losses  to  pro- 
ducers. 

A  small  variation  in  production  of  chicken  meat  on  farms,  which  has  repre- 
sented about  7ft  percent  of  all  sales  of  chicken  meat,  can  cause  a  wide 
fluctuation  in  demand  for  commercial  broilers  at  a  given  price.  Hence, 
the  market  may  vary  considerably  in  19U6.    During  19h5  It  is  estimated 
that,  about  310  million  broiler?  have  been  raised',  which  is  an  all-time 
record  and  compares  with  231  million  rar'sed  in  19kh>    Commercial  broilers 
supplement  the:  supply  of  poultry  meat  sold  from  general  farms,  and  during 
19W+,  civilians  consumed,  an  average  of  23.6  pounds  per  capita.     It  is 
estimated  that  in  I9u5  there  will  be  available  2li.5  pounds  per  capita  of 
cnickens  for. civilian  consumption.    This  increase  of  .9  pounds  per  capita 
above  191+1+  may  seem  small  in  view  of  the  21+  percent  increase  in  hatchings 
this  year  over  last.    This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  I9hh 
farmers  reduced  their  laying  flocks  by  about  5*0  million  head,   thus  contri- 
buting a  great  supply  of  poultry  meat  for  civilian  consumption. 

Civilian •  demand  for  chicken  meat  in  191,6  is  expected  to  be  about  22.0 
pounds  per  capita.     This  expected  decrease  from  l$k5  is  due  to  an  expected 
decline  in  the  national  income  and  to  more  plentiful  supplies    of  red  meats 
during  most  of  the  year.    Mlitary  demand  for  chickens  is  expected  to  be 
only  about  2%  percent  that  of  lyl-!-5«    The  proportion  of  these  expected  re- 
quirements, which  will  not  be  supplied  from  farm  chicken  meat  production, 
is  less  than  in  the  past  few  years.    This  would  indicate  that  a  siseatle 
reduction  should  be  made  in  commercial  broil jr  production.    Also,  pre cent 
indications  are  that  feed  prices  cannot  be  expected  to  decline  much,  if 
any,  before  the  fall  of  191+6,  so  that  profits  .111  probably  be  smaller. 

Broiler  producers  are  begirnine  the  new  year  with  record  numbers  of 
broilers  on.  farms.    Reports  being  received  from  the  principal  broiler 
areas  indicate  that  far  more  chicks  ere  being  started  during  the  fall  of 
191+5  than  ever  before.    This  means  large  marketings  early  in  191+6.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  farmers  ..ill  cull  their  hens  more  closely 
than  normal  in  the  early  spring  of  19-+6  because  egg  prices  are  expected 
to  be  at  or  near  support  levels  while  the  prices  of  feeds  may  well  remain 
at  nearly  the  present  level.     It  is  also  exoected  that  storage  stocks  of 
dressed  poultry  available  .for  civilians  will  be  a  record  high,  and  that 
the  supply  of  red.  meats  will  be  much  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  will 
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be  almost  in  balance  with  demand.    Therefore,  broiler  producers  should.be 
cautious  in  their  production  plans  for  19U6«    They  should  thoroughly  review 
the  poultry  meat  supply  situation  and  the  probable  demand  for  broilers  before 
they  start  a  brood  of  chicks'.    It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  required  under  the  terms  of  the  Steagall  Amendment  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  young  chickens  weighing  less  than  3-1/2  pounds  live  weight, 
which  includes  practically  all  of  the  birds  raised  by  commercial  broiler 
producers . 

Proposed  Price  Support;    During  19U6,  egg  prices  will  be  supported,  at  levels 
which  will  reflect  a  U.  S.  average  farm  price  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
Based  upon  the  present  level  of  parity  this  will  mean  a  U .  S.  average  farm 
price  for  all  grades  and  sizes  of  eggs  produced  of  about  29  cents  per  dozen 
for  the  spring  production  period.    A  purchase  plan  will  be  used  in  which 
U,  3.  grades  of  shell  eggs,  frozen  eggs,  and  dried  eggs  will  be  purchased  in 
carlo t  quantities.     In  territories  where  loss-off  buying  is  not  available  to 
producers,  field  facilities  of  the  U3DA  and  State  agencies  will  cooperate  with 
marketing  agencies  in  an  effort  to  provide  facilities  so  that  producers  in 
such  areas  may  have  the  benefit  of  egg  price  support. 

The  price  for  chickens  will  be  supported  by  buying  dressed  chickens  at 
levels  which  will  reflect  a  It.  S.  average  farrn  price  of  90  percent  of  parity. 
During  I9a6,  this  will  mean  a  U.  3.  average  farm  price  for  all  classes  and 
weights  of  chickens  subject  to  price  support  of  about  10  cents  per  pound  live 
weight.    Chickens  weighing  less  than  3-1/2  pounds  live  -weight  and  old  roosters 
will  not  be  purchased. 

The  price  for  turkeys  will  be  supported  by  buying  dressed  turkeys  at  3 .eve Is 
which  "will  reflect  IT.  S.  average  farm  prices  of  .90  percent  of  parity.  Dur- 
ing this  will  mean  a  U.  S.  average  farm  price  of  slightly  under  23 
cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  all  classes  and  weights. 
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:  1945 

:         1945  : 

1946  Goal 

as  %  of 

State  and  Region 

:  1937-41 

:  .Indicated 

:        Goal  : 

1937-41 

:  1945 

:  -1,000  Dozens  . 

: . 1 ,000  Dozens 

:  1,-000-  Dozens: 

Percent 

:  Percent 

Maine 

:            ;  ' 
:  21,583 

;..33,.5.83_.:_ 

;•  ; 

i  '..  .29,3.32  .." 

136  ' 

'  -   .  87 

New  Hampshire 

:   .  19,:167 

29,66.7. 

.  ..  25,969 

135 

88 

Vermont 

:          9 , 500 

14,533 

12,550 

132 

38 

Massachusetts 

:        43,667  '  = 

80,583 

69,  850 

'  160 

87 

Rhode  Island 

:  4,833 

6,33-3 

5",  556 

•  115  ■ 

88 

Connecticut 

:  28,667 

41,2  50 

36,792 

128 

89 

New  York 

142,583    •  •> 

157,250 

152,944 

107 

97 

New  Jersey 

:  62,083 

74,833 

71,961 

116  ' 

96 

Pennsylvania 

173,334 

202,667 

199,105 

115 

98 

N.E. 

:  505,417 

640,499 

604,059 

120 

94 

Ohio 

182,833 

231.500 

204,365 

•  112  ' 

88 

Indiana               j  ; 

:  .-124,250 

167,000 

.142,442,.  .. 

115 

85 

Illinois 

163,750 

228V  §00. 

190,667 

116 

83 

Mi  chigan 

106,500 

133,750 

114,650 

108 

86 

Wisconsin 

139,667 

190,500 

156;904 

112 

82 

Minnesota 

' 158,250 

314,000 

2  52,9  75 

160 

81 

Iowa 

220,167 

356,750 

279,302 

-  127 

78 

Missouri 

164,000 

240,833 

190,333 

116  ' 

79 

South  Dakota 

46,083 

68,667 

72,993 

158 

82 

Nebraska  : 

91,250 

168,500 

130,529 

143 

77 

N.C."  : 

1,396,750 

2,120,000 

1,735; 175 

124 

82 

Delaware  : 

9,250 

10,000 

9,  541 

103 

95 

Maryland  : 

30,417 

36,167 

31,683  .  . 

'104 

88 

"Virginia  : 

70,833 

86,167 

76,161 

108 

88 

West  Virginia  : 

34,584 

36, 333 

37,709 

109 

102 

North  Carolina  : 

55,583 

93, 583 

80,935 

146  : 

86 

Kentucky  : 

70,750 

98,750 

85,274 

121 

86 

Tennessee  : 

63,2  50 

90,833 

79/795 

126 

88  . 

E.   C.  : 

354,667 

4  52,333 

401, -09  3 

120 

89 

South  Carolina  : 

20, 533 

32 , 667 

27,-265 

151 

83 

Georgia  : 

42,167 

.  o4,167 

.48,133 

'114 

89 

Florida 

_  .16,667 

.  16,25.0 

17, '101 

'103 

105 

Alabama  : 

42,667 

53,250 

47,557 

111 

89 

Mississippi  : 

39,833 

51,667 

44,125 

'111 

85 

Arkansas        ■  : 

48,333 

51,833 

52,092 

108 

84 

Louisiana  : 

24,333 

31, 833 

27,235 

112 

86 

Oklahoma  : 

81,500 

130,083' 

103,514 

127-  ■ 

80 

Tesas.  : 

186,583 

278,000: 

220,318 

118 

79 

SOUTH  : 

502,916 

709,750 

587,646 

.117 

83 

North  Dakota  : 

27,917 

56,667, 

45,-158 

162  - 

81 

Kansas              "  : 

-  '121,917 

178,750 

145,079 

■  -119  - 

81 

Montana  : 

1  y}  $  O  £  3 

20,  500. 

17,607 

115 

86 

Idaho  : 

19 , 500 

22,2  50. 

19,852 

102 

89 

Wyomi ng  ; 

.  .6,167 

7,250 

7,012 

114 

97 

Colorado  ; 

26,250 

36,250 

30,423 

116  * 

84 

New  Mexico  : 

8,250 

10,417 

8,908 

108 

86 

Arizona  : 

5,500 

4,917- 

6,150 

'  94 

105 

Utah                  ,  : 

23,750 

30,750' 

26,160 

110 

85 

Nevada  : 

2 , 500 

1 ,417 

2,  729 

109  • 

80 

v.-a  s  h  i  ng  ton  i 

69,583 

73,917' 

71,342 

105 

97 

Oregon  : 

36,083 

3,9,417 

37,640 

104 

95 

California  : 

149 , 41 1 

1  I'J,  O'JU 

1  o  4 ,  J  o  c 

1  w 

y  / 

;VEST  : 

512,167 

654,002 

582,022 

1  114 

89 

UNITED  STATES' 

5,2  51,017 

4,576,584 

3,910,000 

120 

85 

HENS  AND'  PULLETS  ON.  FARIAS  JANUARY  1]  SU& 


STED  1946'  GOAL 

1943  a%gpsteri@cal  as^qj 


1946 


:1946~Sug£sa- 


State  and  Region 

:  1937-417 

V.  1945 

:  Ind: 

.cated 

:ted .Goal 

:  :T937- 

•41:  1945 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent  Percent 

Maine 

:  1,7-77 

o 

,505 

2 

,756 

2 , 

,  179 

123 

87 

New  Hampshire 

1,611 

2. 

,288 

,471 

l' 

,991 

124 

87 

Vermont 

:  787 

1 

,  143 

t 

143 

994 

Q  <l7 

126 

87 

Massachusetts 

i  3,515 

5 

,  964 

6 

,  262 

5 

189 

148 

87 

Rhode  Island 

:  385 

516 

547 

44Q 

117 

XX' 

87 

Connecticut 

2,378 

3 

603 

% 

o 

m  4 

127 

R7 
<j  1 

♦New  York 

:  13,160 

14 

,  229  ' 

13 

roQ2 

X  V 

1  60 

100 

X  \s  v 

92 

New  Jersey 

:  5,332 

7 

,  701 

7 

,  624 

6 

777 

■  127 

88 

Pennsylvania 

:  17,653 

20 

,  977 

20 

,  557 

18 

,  460 

.105 

88 

N.E. 

:  46,598 

58 

,  737 

58 

,  765 

52 

213 

112 

89 

♦Ohio 

:  19,554 

21 

t  522 

22 

,382 

19 

554 

100 

91 

Indiana  1. 

!.   13, §79 

15 

,613 

16, 

,084 

133 

,739 

100 

88 

Illinois 

:  20,264 

23 

,676 

24 

,150 

20. 

,361 

100 

86 

❖Michigan 

:  11,524 

12 

,607 

12 

,  859 

n'j 

,  524 

100 

91 

yfisconsin  I 

:  .  14,292 

17 

,453 

17 

,453 

I4a 

661 

103 

84 

Minnesota 

:  18,145 

28 

,364 

30 

,635 

23 

8?  4 

131 

84 

Iowa  j 

!  28,665 

36 

,  484 

36 

,484 

30 

,  647 

107 

84 

Missouri 

:  19,772 

24 

4"!  6 

o  / 
w  "A . 

660 

?0 

•J  JJ 

1 04 

84 

South  Dakota 

;  6,207 

g 

805 

10 

099 

|  v_/  \J  xj 

a 

236  --• 

1  33 

R4' 

Nebraska 

:  11,406 

16 

,594 

16 

,262 

13. 

,939 

122 

84 

N.C. 

i  163,503 

206 

,  534 

211 

,066 

176. 

,994 

108 

86 

♦Delaware 

:  943 

ij  1  *± 

i 

x . 

S'iu 

i  no 

Q7 

❖Maryland 

t,  '  "3,324 

3 

636 

,  563 

3 

3^4 

100 

91 

«y  X 

♦Virgin!  a 

;  8,281 

Q 

Q 

H4Q 

Q 
\j  . 

0  O  X 

1  00 

J. 

.J  Cj 

#*West  Virginia 

:  3,905 

o 

O  £  *7 

O  . 

,  ooo 

3  S3  Q 

1 J  J 

y  c 

North  "Carolina 

:  8,108 

12 

,04-4 

12 

,  clo 

11, 

000 

loo 

87 

Kentucky 

:  9,716 

11 

,382 

11. 

,723 

9j 

902 

.102 

.87. 

Tennessee 

;•  9,438 

11 

,547 

,  11. 

,662 

10, 

046 

106 

87 

■      '&  %    71  % 

Oo 

,199 

53. 

,406 

47. 

384 

108 

89 

South  Carolina 

:       6, £40 

4 

,628 

4 

,535 

4  4 

,026 

121 

87 

Georgia 

:  6,610 

8 

,077 

7 

,915 

7, 

108 

108 

•  88 

♦Florida 

t  2,087 

c 

,064 

2 

,208 

087 

100 

101 

Alabama 

:  6,422 

7 

,570 

7 

,494 

r* 

o . 

536 

103 

87"  ■ 

Mi  ssissippi 

r*     n  f\  O 

:  DjOOo 

7 

,9  82 

7 

,503 

6 

944 

105 

87 

Arkansas 

>       7  ^  a  n 

8 

,624 

8 

,365 

7. 

417 

101 

86 

Louisiana 

:       4  ,  U*i  / 

4 

,926 

4, 

,729 

.  4, 

,286 

106 

87 

Oklahoma 

:     10, 1  to 

13 

,399 

13 

,131 

11. 

,255 

111 

84 

Texas 

!     23 , 616 

31 

,130 

32' 

,375 

'  26. 

149 

111 

84 

SOUTH 

:  70,243 

88 

,400 

88 

255 

75, 

353 

108 

86 

North  Dakota  •' 

: 3,658 

(i 

a 

. 

c 

'?  Q  R 

C  1? 

Kansas 

:  13,586 

I  / 

,  50b 

If . 

,  col 

14  j 

705 

•108 

84 

Montana 

:  1,775 

2 

,  246 

,  201 

1, 

r\  »7  0 

9^2 

.109 

86 

Idaho 

I  2,141 

A  *  1 

, iu  -L 

9  * 

9 

C  , 

i  no 

00 

♦Wyoming 

:  723 

797 

797 

723 

100 

91 

Colorado 

:  3,020 

3 

,744 

■  .4 

,044 

3, 

220 

107 

86 

New  Mexico 

:  997 

1 

,169 

1. 

,169 

13 

00'5 

101 

86 

♦♦Arizona 

:  571 

531 

531 

531 

93 

100 

Utah 

:  2,207 

2 

,522 

2. 

,648 

23 

219 

101 

88 

Nevada 

240 

283 

288 

253 

105 

88 

♦Washington 

:  6,009 

6 

,308 

308 

6, 

009 

100 

95 

♦Oregon 

:  3,286 

3 

,463 

•3, 

562 

236 

100 

95 

♦California 

i  14,297 

14. 

,930 

15, 

975 

14, 

297 

100 

96 

T.'ES  T 

:  52,510 

62 

,241 

63. 

903 

55, 

614 

106 

89 

UNI  'TED  STATES 

:  376,577 

469. 

,161 

475. 

395 

40^ 

063 

108 

87 

*    Less  reduction  asked  in 

order  not 

to  r-. 

=duce 

the  s  e 

states 

below 

their  193/ 

Percerr 

79 
31 
87 

83 

82  ' 

84  I 
95 

89  a 

90 
89 
87 

85  I  ] 
84 
90 

84  :  | 

78 

84 

83 

82 

86 

84 

94 

93  "m 

92  i 
100 
88 
84 
86 
89 
89 
90 
95 
88 
93 
89 
91 
86 
81 
~86~ 
82 
83 
88 
89 
91 
80 
86 
100 
84 
88 
95 
98 
89 

~w 

86 


'-41 

average . 

♦♦    N«  reduction  from  1946  indicated  asked  because  1946  indicated  is  below  1937-41 
average. 


HENS  AND  PULLERS,  MARCH  1,  SUGGESTED  GOAL 


;  January  1 

March  1 

^January  % 

:  Total 

i  Goal 

Goal, 

:Indi  cated 

: Disappearance: Additional  rReductien 

ft"ha+;fi  and  Rp?"i  on 

:  1946 

1946' 

$  1946 

•  i/i  Afi~s/l  A  S 

•    PhI  1  i  np" 

:  lA  A6-3A/46 

:  Tho  us."  jid  s  ■ 

X  i  J.O 

i 'Thousands! 

•  TVi nn^s^H  "3 

•  XUU  Uu  uUU  o 

•  ThnnsAvid  s 

•  X  X        tlU  Wil  «.  kj 

Maine 

:  2,179 

■L 

ftQfi 

2 , 756 

558 

502 

86®. 

New  Hampshire 

!  1,991 

X 

732 

2,471 

'  321 

418 

739 

Vermont 

;  994 

865 

1,143 

149 

129 

.:~278 

Massachusetts 

5,189 

.  4 

,514 

6,  262 

814 

934 

1,748 

Rhode  Island 

:  449 

KJ  <u  X 

547 

71 

'  85 

156 

Connecti  out 

3,014 

? 

)  \)  Cj  '~f 

3,603 

468 

513 

981 

New  Yo  rk 

13, ISO 

X  -L 

13,802 

1,  794 

559 

2,353 

Nffvr  cTersev 

X*  W  » t        \J  v     X    VJ  v 

6,777 

5 

893 

7,624 

991 

757 

1,728 

Pennsylvania  . 

"  18,460" 

i.  o 

,  uow 

"20, 557 ' 

"  2,67c 

1,824" 

4, 497"  "" 

52  213 

f  D 

,1  O  c 

53  7  id  5 

7  639 

/      M             %J  %J 

5  ■  701 

13 , 340 

\J  XxX  Kj  • 

1  9   5  S4 

1  / 

m  9 

22,382 

Cj  j  CJ  X  W 

?  460 

5, 370 

T rid  i  fln<5 

J.  J.  IkA  X  CA.  J  XCX  1 

13  739 

i  1 

,  y  oo 

16  084 

2  091 

2 , 040 

•  4,131 

J  1  1  "1  D  P  1  ! 

-.'  1  1.  X.  XJ.      J_  O  < 

20  361 

1  1 

•71  /l 

24  150 

3 , 140 

5,296 

6,436 

Mi  p"h  i  r"?3  vi  ; 

^iix  i^c*.jfX  » 

11  524 

1  0 

m  \JCj\J 

12, 859 

1 , 672 

1,161 

2,833 

Wisconsin  ! 

14,661 

1  ? 

J- 

•  17, 453 

2,269 

2,429 

4,  698 

Minnesota  ; 

23,824 

79  7 

»*;  ( y        J^i  ■  j 

-J  \J   ■   \J  \J  T.J 

3,982 

5,924 

9,906 

Iowa. 

30, 647 

,    U  U  *wJ 

36,484 

•  4,742 

5, 079 

9,  821 

Missouri  ! 

20,509 

1  7 

J.  r 

24,630 

3,  206 

5 , 6 1 1 

6,  817 

South  Dakota  ! 

8,236 

7 

165 

10,099 

1,513 

1,621 

2,934 

Nebraska 

13,939 

12 

127 

16,262 

2, 114 

2,021 

4,13  5 

N.  C. 

176,994 

153 

Q  ft  5 

211,036 

27,439 

29,642 

57,031 

Delaware 

945 

783 

1,003 

171 

■  49 

220 

Maryland 

3,324 

2 

,759 

3 ,  533 

606 

198'' 

804 

Virginia 

8,281 

9 , 049 

1,538 

638' 

2,176 

7i~e  s  t  Vi  r  g  i  ni  a 

3,888 

CJ 

227 

5,388 

661 

o 

661 

North  Carolina 

1 1 , 000 

G 

o 

1  SO 

■  luv 

12,518 

2, 128 

1 , 2  60 

3,388 

Kentucky  J 

9,902 

S 

21  Q 

1  Cj  X.  O 

11, 723 

1, 992 

]  ,512 

3,  504 

Tennessee 

10,046 

Q 

.  ..  o 

%  %  o 

11,682 

1  983 

1,341 

3,  324 

E.  C. 

47,384 

■  j 

55,406 

9,079 

4,99  8 

14,077 

South  ■  Cs rolina  : 

4,026 

[  o  v  x 

4 , 53  5 

616 

418 

1,2/34 

Georgia 

7,108 

o 

7,915 

1,42  5 

661 

2,086 

Florida  i 

2,087 

1 

,711 

2,  208 

397  ■■ 

100 

497 

Alabama  : 

6,  586 

5 

,4Q1 

7,  494 

1 , 349 

744 

2,093 

Mississippi  ; 

6,944 

5 

694 

7,  503 

1  ,  «J  >->  X 

458 

1,809 

Arkansas 

7,417 

o 

8,365 

1,  506 

'  777. 

2 , 2  Qo 

Louisiana  i 

4,236 

<7 
O 

til  c; 
,  DI  D 

4,729 

851 

383. 

1,  214 

\J&-XzLII\JlILcL  ■ 

X  X  ,  C  O  O 

9 

,229 

13,131 

X  ,  oo  o. 

O  ,  zJ  OC 

Texas  '• 

26, 149 

21 

,442 

32,375 

5,  827 

3, 106 

10, 933 

SOUTH  : 

75,853 

,  <-*  w  -t 

ari  o  -~.  c 
O  O  ,  o  o  o 

•  15,856 

10,165 

26,051 

IN  U  I  01  1.     U'Z.&.O  jci 

4 

,607 

6,492 

X  j  V  x  X 

1  ftR5 

X  *i  ;   (  'J  <J 

12 

,793 

17,681 

?    PQ  ft 

2  590 

4-  ftftft 

Montana 

1 ,  9  o  2 

1 

,681 

2 , 201 

<i86 

C'^'J 

Idaho 

9      1  7Q 

1 

,  861 

2,407 

O'iO 

723 

CC  J 

797 

x  04 

1  38 

X  \J 

Colorado 

3,220 

2 

,801 

4,044 

526 

717. 

1,243 

New  Mexi  co 

1,005 

874 

1,169 

,152 

143 

295  . 

Ari  zona 

531 

462 

531 

39 

U 

59 

TT+a  h  < 

Cj  y   Cj  J.  %J 

X 

j  JO  i 

9  fiiP 
C  ,  o  -±  o 

•Z  • 
K.'  'a  t. 

373 

717 

Nevada 

;         2  53 

220 

268 

37 

31 

68 

Washington 

6,009 

5 

,228 

8,308 

820 

260" 

1,080 

Oregon 

3,236 

2 

,859 

5,362 

437 

66 

503 

California 

14,297 

12 

,438 

15,975 

2,077 

1,460 

3,537 

1P3ST 

:  55,614 

48 

,£84 

63,9G3 

8,307 

■7,212 

15,519 

UNITED  STATES 

:408,06c 

349 

,527 

475,395 

63,3  50 

57,718 

126,068 

CHI-COTS  HAISEG-  Sl^CS'S 'T^JC  1946  GOAL 


:  1945 

:  1946 

i  1946  Go 

al  as 

IT  of 

State  and  Regions 

1955 

7-41 

:  1944 

:  Inri5. 

c«  ted' 

:  uo.al 

:  1937-41: 

1944 

:  194  5 

Tbous 

a  nds 

: Thousands 

: Thousands  - 

:'Thous^nds 

:  Per  cert:  Pe r  c e n  t :  Percent 

Maine  s 

3, 

759 

4. 

,400 

O  i 

324  • 

• 

'  ■  4,073 

108 

93 

• 

77 

New  Hampshire  : 

402 

o 

,715 

4, 

235 

5,609 

106 

97 

85 

Vermont  '• 

1, 

314 

1, 

,692 

1, 

912 

1,  548 

118 

91 

81 

Massachusetts  ! 

7, 

412 

10, 

,483 

11, 

112 

9,406 

127 

90 

85 

Rhode  Island  < 

814 

894 

948 

793 

97 

89 

64 

Connecticut  ' 

4, 

609 

4, 

,747 

4, 

984 

4 , 524 

98 

95 

91 

New  York  '< 

19, 

377 

O  T 

I*  X  , 

,154 

23, 

269 

19,755 

102 

93 

85 

New  Jersey  « 

q 

799  ,. 

9, 

89  8 

10, 

888 

10,173 

104 

103 

93 

Pennsylvania  '-  ' 

28, 

507 

35, 

,218 

40, 

853 

30,349 

108 

88 

76 

N.3.  - 

78, 

993 

92, 

201 

103, 

525  ' 

84,752 

107 

92 

82 

Ohio  i 

30, 

704 

29, 

,988 

33, 

58V 

29,354 

96 

98 

87 

Indiana'  i 

27, 

444 

30, 

418 

33, 

4-50 

27,759 

101 ' 

91 

83 

Illinois  J 

"  '  35, 

103 

38. 

,944 

42, 

838 

34,794 

99 

89 

81 

Michigan  ! 

18, 

561 

18. 

,133 

22, 

656 

17,300 

93 

95 

76 

Wisconsin  i 

19, 

355 

22, 

,  656 

27, 

414 

19,794 

102 

87 

72 

Minnesota  : 

OX  s 

891 

,783 

48, 

161 

38,239 

120 

87 

79 

I  owa 

48, 

834 

59, 

,618 

62, 

599 

50,926 

104 

85 

81 

Missouri  s 

32, 

523 

33. 

,445 

38, 

462 

29,820 

92 

89 

78 

South  Dakota  i 

11. 

701 

16, 

,044 

20, 

209 

14,930 

128  '; 

83 

74 

Nebraska  ! 

24, 

889 

32, 

,391 

34, 

6  58 

28,9  53 

116 

89 

84 

N.C.  ' 

281, 

005 

327, 

,420 

364, 

054 

291,369 

104' 

89 

30 

Delaware              . : 

2, 

135 

467 

2, 

783 

2,341 

110 

95 

84 

Maryland  : 

7, 

036 

7. 

572 

8, 

329 

7,124 

101 

94 

86 

Virginia  : 

16, 

162 

16, 

,638 

18, 

265 

16,731 

104 

90 

92 

'Vest  Virginia  i 

'i  -  <  v  5, 

413 

5. 

,159 

5, 

520 

5,249 

97 

102 

95 

North  Carolina  ! 

18, 

305 

25, 

466 

22, 

293 

■  22,225 

121 

95'. 

100 

Kentucky  ' 

20, 

222 

23. 

027 

23, 

257 

20,006 

99 

87 

86 

Tenness.ee  -  ' 

15, 

336 

16, 

486 

16, 

521 

'15,081 

95 

91 

92 

E.C..!-    ■  : 

85, 

109 

96. 

815 

96, 

773 

88,757 

104 

92 

92 

South  Carolina 

8, 

340 

9 , 

812 

10, 

793 

9,389 

113 

96 

37 

Georgia 

13, 

957 

16, 

o  5  o 

15, 

374 

14,764 

106 

90 

96 

Florida 

4, 

360 

3, 

780 

4, 

536 

4,217 

97 

112 

93 

Al  abama  '• 

12, 

137 

IF 

310 

14, 

375 

11,939 

98 

90 

83 

Mississippi 

13, 

239 

15. 

251 

16, 

319 

15,702 

103 

90 

84 

Arkansas  '• 

13, 

547 

13, 

061 

13, 

845 

12,675 

94 

97 

92 

Loui  si ana 

8, 

441 

8 , 

593 

9j 

452 

'  8,215 

97 

96 

87 

Oklahoma 

'  17, 

350 

18, 

265 

20, 

822 

16,365 

94 

90 

79 

Texas 

35, 

268 

40. 

605 

44, 

666 

^5  6  $  5o  9 

104 

90 

82. 

SOUTH. 

126, 

639 

139, 

032 

150, 

182 

127,805 

101 

92 

85 

North  Dakota 

:     ■  7-, 

097 

12, 

309 

12, 

432 

10,149 

143 

32 

82 

Kansas 

:  24, 

745 

2G, 

199 

30, 

173 

25,129 

102 

89 

83 

Montana 

:  3, 

470 

572 

4, 

801 

-'  3,812 

110 

83 

79 

Idaho 

3, 

607 

4. 

269 

4, 

397 

' 3,878 

108 

91 

88 

Wyoming 

;  l. 

384 

1, 

,708 

2, 

050 

1,502 

.  109  • 

88 

73 

Co lo  rado 

i  5, 

580 

•  5, 

576 

7, 

249 

5,260 

94  ' 

94 

73 

New  Mexico 

s  1, 

396 

] 

373 

1, 

510 

1,205 

86 

88 

80 

Arizona 

934 

723 

783 

757 

81 

105 

96  - 

Utah 

:  2, 

670 

,620 

3, 

144 

.  2,409 

90 

92 

77 

Nevada 

395 

436 

480 

394  ' 

100 

90 

82 

"flashing ton 

!  7, 

777 

'.(8, 

,387 

9, 

980 

8,113 

104 

97 

81 

Oregon 

s  4, 

634 

4 

182 

4, 

642 

.4,251 

92  . 

102 

92 

California 

:  21, 

,029 

19,' 

821 

25, 

173 

19,978 

95 

lil 

79 

■WEST 

:  84, 

718 

94, 

,175' 

106, 

819 

36,837 

103 

92 

81 

UNITED  STATES 

:  656, 

464 

749, 

,  643 

821, 

3  53 

680,000 

104 

91 

83 

TURKEYS  RAISED  ON  FARMS:    SUGGESTED  STATE  GOALS  FOR  1946 


State  and  Region 


1937-41: 


:1945         ;  1946  ;1946  Goal  as  %  of 
1944  : Indicated:  goal  : 1937-41:  1944  r  1945 


:  1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Percent 

Percen 

Maine 

i  46 

43 

52 

49 

107 

114 

94 

New  Hampshire 

r/  54 

71 

92 

76 

141 

107 

83 

Vermont  : 

"i  on 

:  127 

159 

207 

172 

135 

108 

83 

Massachusetts' 

i  216 

O  O  f~) 

227 

2/2 

O  A  O 

<c<!.2 

"1  "1  O 
11c 

1U/ 

QO 

oJ 

Knoae  isiaiia.  < 

o  o 

i  <-2 

OU 

OO 

T  A  K 
14  O 

1U  / 

OT 

yi 

ft  ■) «.  v»  \r-\  y>-\  ,-"»  4-  1     /*»  T  I***  ■ 

uonnsc  Lricuo  j 

:  so 

1  A  P, 

14  O 

IOC 

loo 

loo 

T  CA 
J.04 

1  D7 

PA 

O'i 

.New  x  oric  : 

A  OQ 

4  (Co 

OOD 

4oo 

T 

lol 

11  A 

00 

i\i©w  jersey  : 

i  on 
:     12  / 

i  no 

O  CO 

<Cuv 

on  c 

T  RQ 

low 

110 

o  0 

Pennsylvania  ; 

*1     OQ  C 
1,  (COO 

l,o  /J 

1,  Dob 

lOb 

1  HQ 

lUo 

07 

oJ 

N.  E. 

1,793 

2, 531 

~ 37S58~ 

.2,314 

157 

109 

84 

Ohio  : 

■  760 

979 

1,126 

1,044 

137 

107 

95 

Indiana  « 

:  381 

612 

918 

762 

200 

125 

85 

Illinois  : 

:  509 

828 

1,159 

961 

189 

116 

83 

Michigan  : 

:  463 

AT  O 
OJLk. 

826 

682 

147 

111 

83 

Wisconsin  : 

■  400 

coo 
oy  tC 

7AT 

7^P 
1  oo 

1  PA 
J.O*± 

1  07 

97 

Minnesota  ; 

:2,642 

%  AA1 

O,  04X 

A  T  7A 

O  ,  OOfC 

loo 

1 07 

PR 
o  o 

Iowa  ; 

•1,581 

p  T/.7 

(C  ,  JL'x  1 

iC  ,  <J  (  o 

P  9PP 
<.,  (COO 

I'iO 

1  07 

RQ 

O  <J 

Missouri 

•1,352 

1  21 

1  07 

89 

South  Dakota  « 

1,106 

at.  ^ 

A9R 

AR 

1  ?0 

1  00 

Nebraska  : 

!  891 

T  POP 

t  /mn 

1  °PR 

T  AK 
X'xD 

1 07 

P9 

O  J 

N.  C.  10,085 

IfC,  0O4 

15,326 

15,455 

153 

109 

88 

Delaware  : 

:  ill 

107 

123 

118 

106 

110 

96 

Maryland  : 

:  403 

400 

480 

430 

107 

108 

90 

Virginia  • 

:  784 

986 

1,232 

1,052 

134 

107 

85 

test  Virginia  : 

:  213 

254 

318 

271 

124 

107 

85 

North  Carolina  ; 

230 

277 

360 

299 

130 

108 

85 

Kentucky  : 

r  312 

267 

299 

299 

96 

112 

100 

Tennessee  ; 

:  200 

190 

200 

2C0 

100 

105 

100 

E.  C. 

: 2, 253 

2,431 

3,012 

2,669 

118 

103 

89 

South  Carolina  • 

•  144 

307 

414 

544 

239 

112 

83 

Georgia       .  ■ 

:  112 

168 

202 

179 

160 

107 

89 

Florida  ; 

:  113 

118 

142 

126 

.  112 

107 

89 

Alabama  ; 

•  131 

144 

156 

154 

118 

107 

99 

Mississippi  : 

125 

111 

113 

113 

,  92 

102 

100 

Arkansas  ; 

•  115 

152 

152 

141 

123 

107 

93 

Louisiana  ; 

65 

69 

69 

69 

106 

100 

100 

Oklahoma  : 

1,506 

954 

1,192 

n  TOO 

1,192 

79 

lor" 

125 

100 

Texas  ; 

•4,034 

3,761 

4,701 

4 , 300 

107 

114 

91 

SOUTH  : 

t 6,343 

5,764 

7,141 

6,618 

104 

115 

9-3 

North  Dakota  ; 

:  1,424 

992 

1,042 

1,042 

73 

105 

100 

Kansas  j 

•1,082 

943 

1  138 

1,156 

105 

120 

100 

Montana               ■  ■ 

265 

253 

253 

255 

95 

100 

100 

Idaho  : 

•  230 

272 

340 

290 

126 

107 

85 

Wyoming  : 

•  216 

167 

199 

199 

92 

119 

100 

Colorado  ; 

:  858 

361 

990 

918 

107 

107 

93 

New  Mexico  ; 

r  63 

52 

57 

57 

90 

110 

100 

Ariz  ona  < 

:  71 

93 

107 

99 

139 

106 

93 

Utah  : 

i  739 

1,743 

1,952 

1.657 

251 

107 

95 

Nevada  « 

:  51 

40 

51 

51 

100 

128 

100 

Washington 

r  683 

1,387 

1,637 

1,479 

217 

107 

90 

Oregon  : 

:1,579 

2,084 

2,605 

2,221 

141 

107 

85 

California  : 

:2,971 

4,260 

4,942 

.4,542 

153 

107 

92 

WEST  10,232 

13,152 

15,313 

14,144 

158 

108 

92 

UNITED  STATES  30,716 

36,342 

44,150 

39,700 

129 

109.2 

89.9 

HOGS  —  19^6  Spring  Pig  Cron 
Summary 

The  suggested  goal  for  the  I9H6  spring  nig  crop  is  52  million  head.    Feed  supplies 
in  prospect  and  the  number  of  livestock  to  he  fed  in  19U5-H6  indicate  that  the 
carry-over  of  corn  and  other  feeds  at  the  end  of  the  I9U5-U6  season  may  he  somewhat 
larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  the  situation  with  respect  to 
probable  total  meat  supplies,  possible  foreign  outlets  for  meat,  and  prospective 
^consumer  income  in  I9H7  does  not  appear  to  justify  a  pig  crop  in  I9U6  much,  if  any, 
larger  than  that  of  I9U5. 

Recommendations  as  to  the  desired  goal  for  the  I946  fall  pig  crop  will  he  deferred 
until  next  spring,  but  assuming  a  fall  crop  about  equal  to  the  35  million  pigs  now 
indicated  for  I9U5,  a  yearly  total  of  87  million  pigs  is  suggested  as  a  basis  for 
forecasting  pork  production  in  19^7 »  the  year  that  the  bulk  of  the  pigs  farrowed 
in  I3U6  will  be  sold  for  slaughter.    This  number  of  pigs  would  supply  about 
J8  million  hogs  for  slaughter,  and  at  average  slaughter  weights  of  the  last  5  years 
would  yield  about  10.6  billion  pounds  of  pork. 

Production  of  meats  other  than  pork  in  lQ^+7  probably  will  be  as  large  as  in  19^5, 
and  total  meat  out-nut  in  that  year,  assuming  a  19U6  pig  crop  of  87  million  head, 
might  be  expected  to  be  about  22.9  billion  pounds,  or  about  l6l  pounds  per  canita. 
Per-capita  production  in  19^»  the  peak  year,  was  176  pounds,  and  the  average  for 
1937-^1  was  about  I3U  pounds. 

Only  tentative  estimates  can  be  made  now  of  probable  requirement's  of  meat  for 
military  use  and  for  exoort  in  191-+7»  but  it  is  assumed  that  these  will  not  exceed 
1.5  billion  pounds,  thus  leaving  about  21. U  billion  pounds  for  domestic  civilian 
use.     This  would  represent  a  per-capita  supply  for  civilians  of  153  rounds,  which 
would  be  the  largest  in  more  than  3^  years,  and  20  pounds,  or  15  percent  more  than 
the  average  per-capita  consumption  in  the  5  years  1937-^1  of  133* ^  pounds. 

Legal  provisions  for  government  support  of  hog  prices  require  that  prices  be 
supported  so  as  to  maintain  them  at  a  level  of  not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  level  at  present  is  slightly  above  $11  for  the  United  States  average, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  U.S.  farm  -orice.     The  U.S.  farm  orice  is  now  about 
$1*+,  but  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  subsidy  of  $1.70  now  paid  to  slaughterers, 
the  farm  price  of  hogs  with  pork  and  lard  prices  at  present  ceilings  is  slightly 
above  $12,  or  about  $1  above  90  percent  of  parity. 

[jPhe  level  of  hog  prices  is  determined  in  large  part  by  the  level  of  national  income 
and  the  supply  of  meats  available  to  consumers.    Probable  national  income  per 
capita  in  I9U7  is  tentatively  forecast  to  be  about  5^  percent  greater  than  in  the 
pre-war  years  of  1937-^1  and  about  15  percent  lower  than  in  19^+.    With  this  level 
|>f  consumer  income  and  the  probable  supply  of  meats  in  prospect,  it  is  probable 
that  livestock  prices  in  I9U7  will  be  maintained  at  a  level  not  greatly  different 
from  that  now  prevailing  without  the  necessity  of  government  price  sunport,  but  if 
national  income  should  be  substantially  lower  than  the  present  forecast,  a  large 
measure  of  government  price  support  for  livestock  would  be  necessary. 

-Suggested  Opal  for  19^6  Spring  Pig  Crop 

'^e  suggested  goal  for  the  19^5  spring  -nig  crox>  is  52  million  head.    A  pig  crop  of 
this  number  would  be  about  equal  to  the  19>u5  spring  crop  and  also  the  average  of 
the  last  10  years,  but  it  would  be  nearly  11  -percent  below  the  average  of  the  last 
5  years  when  the  need  for  meats  for  the  irar  effort  was  very  great. 

State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  in  their  reports  submitted  in  the  late 
'summer  were  almost' unanimous  that  the  19^6  spring  crop  should  be  larger  than  the 
spring  crop  of  I9U5  (about  12  percent).     In  only  two  States  was  a  decrease 
recommended,  and  only  six  States  suggested  no  change  from  the  preceding  year. 


Suggested 
Production  Goals 
*9H6   
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The  Committees  suggested  a  small  increase ;  2  percent,"  in  the  fall  pig  crop  of  19^6, 
although  five  of  the  North  Central  States  suggested  decreases.     These  recommendations 
were  made  in  July  on  the  "basis  of  continuing  large  military  requirements  which  do 
not  appear  probable  now  and  when  corn  crop  prospects  were  uncertain.    By  regions, 
the  recommended  percentage • increases  were  as  follows: 


Spring'  ■ 

'  Fall 

Northeast 

15 

7 

North  Central 

11 

-  2 

East  Central 

'  Ik 

6 

South 

9  • 

i 

West 

27 

20 

United  States 

12 

2 

In  I9UI4-,  the  State  Committees  suggested  that  the  'number  of  sows  to.  farrow  in  the 
spring  of  19^-5  "be  2  percent  less  than  the  number  farrowed  in  the  previous  spring 
and  that  fall  farrowings  in  19^5  he  increased. 12  percent  over  a  year  earlier.  The 
June  19^5  pig  survey  showed  a  decrease  of  11  percent  in  19*+5  spring  farrowings  and 
a  prospective  increase  of  12  percent  in  fall  farrowings,  the  latter  being  equal  to 
the  increase  suggested  by  the  State  Committees. 

On  the  average  about  89.5  percent  of  the  pigs  saved  are  accounted  for  in  total  hog 
slaughter.    A  pig  crop  of  52  million  head,  therefore,  would  supply  about  U6.5 
million  hogs  for  slaughter.     Most  of  the  pigs  saved  in  the  spring  of  19^6  would  go 
into  the  slaughter  supply  from  late  September  19^-6  to  the  end  of  April  19^7  • 
Recommendations  as  to  the  desired  goal  for  the  I9U6  fall  pig  crop  will  be  deferred 
Until  next  spring,  although  at  present  a  crop  about  equal  to  the  indicated  19*+5 
fall  crop  of  35  million  head  might  be  tentatively  considered,  thus  making  a 
possible  yearly  total  for  19^+6  about  the  same  ag  the  2>7  million  reported  saved  in 
both  19^-U  and  19^5»    This  number  of  pigs  would  supply  about  72  million  hogs  for 
slaughter  in  I9H6-U7,  and  at  average  slaughter  weights  of  the  last  5  years  x^ould 
yield  about  10.6  billion  pounds  of  pork. 

Pork  output  in  19^5  is  now  indicated  to  be  about  10  billion  pounds,  and  a  slightly 
larger  output  is  expected  in  19^-6.     In  19^3s  the  record  year,  the  total  was  13^3 
billion  pounds  and  the  average  for  1939-^1 »  when  production  was  slightly  above  the 
level  of  the  early  thirties,  was  9»^  billion  pounds. 

Basic  Factors  for  Determining  Hog  Goals 

In  determining  the  desired  production  of  hogs  in  .the  years  immediately  ahead, 
consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  maintaining  feed  supplies  and  livestock  numbers 
in  the  relationship  which,  over  the  long  period,  will  be  to  the  best  advantage  of 
both  feed  and  livestock  producers.     Consideration  also  needs  to  be.  given  to  the 
probable  maximum  number  of  hogs  that  can  be  marketed  at  not  less  than  official 
support  price  levels  with  a  minimum  of  government  purchasing  of  pork  to  maintain 
these  levels. 

Determining  the  desired  balance  between  livestock  and  feed  production  involved 
consideration  of  probable  future  yields  of  feed  crops,  but  in  view  of  their 
uncertainties,  decisions  must  be  made  largely  on  the  expectation  that  these  yields 
will  be  average,  although  making  allowance  for  possible  below-average  harvests. 
Available  feed  supplies  for .19^5-1+6,  as  indicated  by  the  October  crop  report,  are 
sufficient  to  feed  52  million  spring  pigs  in  I9U6,  maintain  about  the  same  volume 
of  other  livestock  production  as  in  I9U5 ,  and  have  at  the  end  of  the  feeding  year 
a  carry-over  of  feed  grains  about  equal  to  that  on  hand  at  the  end  of  19^^— 4-5» 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  milk,  egg,  and  poultry  production  in  19^6  will  be 
less  -than  in  I9U5,  and  that  the  carry-over  of  feed  grains  in  the  fall  of  19U6  may 
be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier  if  the  recommended  spring  pig  goal  is  not 
exceeded.    Although  such  a  carry-over  would  be  above  minimum  requirements, 
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it  would  not  "be  large  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers.    These  estimates  assume  a 
:rate  of  feed  utilization  per  unit  of  livestock  production  equal  to  the  average  of 
'the  last  three  years.    In  viev;  of  the  uncertainties  with  respect  to  the  proportion 
of  soft  corn  in  the  I9U5  crop  and  its  effect  on  the  rate  of  feeding,  it  seems 
desirable  to  allow  for  a  carry-over  of  feed  grains  at  least  as  large  as  in  I9U5. 

Factors  Affecting  Level  of  Hog  Prices 

: Determining  the  number  of  hogs  that  can  be  marketed  at  support  price  levels  with  a 
minimum  of  government  purchasing  involves  consideration  of  the  probable  level  of 
national  income  at  the  time  the  hogs  will  be  sold  for  slaughter  and  also  the 
probable  supplies  of  other  meats  that  will  be  in  competition  with  the  pork  supply. 
Measured  in  terms  of  disposable  income,  the  national  yearly  total  of  such  income 
rose  from  slightly  below  70  billion  dollars  in  the  immediate  pre-war  years  to  about 
138  billion  in  19^.  or  from  about  $500  to  $989  Per  capita.    Current  forecasts  of 
probable  disposable  income  in  19^7  indicate  that  it  likely  will  be  around  a  level 
of  120  billion  dollars,  or  about  $SU0  per  capita. 

The  supply  of  meat  to  compete  with  pork  during  the  next  few  years  is  expected  to 
^be  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  pre-war  years.     (See  table  1.)    The  increase 
in  supplies  of  competing  meats  will  be  in  beef,  veal,  and  -poultry,  as  supplies  of 
lamb  and  mutton  will  be  down  considerably  because  of  the  sharp  drop  in  sheep 
numbers  during  the  war  period.    Excluding  poultry,  supplies  of  meats  other  than 
pork  will  probably  average  between  80  and  90  pounds  per  capita  during  each  of  the 
next  two  or  three  years.     In  the  four  years  1937-^-0,  the  per-capita.  yearly  supply 
:of  these  competing  meats,  excluding  poultry  but  including  imported  meats,  totaled 
about  69  pounds.    If  the  current  level  of  out-out  of  beef  and  veal  is  maintained 
(through  and  19^+7  as  now  seems  likely,  the  per-capita  supply  of  competing  meats 

■will  be  at  least  25  percent  greater  than  the.  pre-war  average  and,  therefore,  itfould 
adversely  affect  the  demand  for  pork. 

With  a  probable  supply  of  about  12.3  billion  pounds  of  other  meats  in  prospect  and 
assuming  10.6  billion  pounds  of  pork  from  a  yearly  pig  crop  of  87  million  head, 
1  the  total  output  of  meat  in  19^7  would  be  approximately  22,9  billion  pounds,  or 
]J.6l  pounds  per  capita  for  the  population  of  1^2* 5  million  now  forecast.  The 
indicated  distribution  of  the  total  meat  production  for  domestic  and  military  uses 
;and  for  export  for  the  year  beginning  October  lQ^6-is  shown  as  follows: 

Meat  Production  and  Distribution  19^6-^7 
(billions  of  pounds) 

Production 

Pork  10.6 
Other  Meats  12.3 

Total  22.9 

Consumption  and  Exports 

Military  Requirements  «9 
Exports  .6 

Total  1*5 

U.  S.  Civilians  21. H 


Bhe  estimates  of  military  requirements  of  900  million  pounds  and  of  exports  of 
600  million  pounds  are  highly  tentative  and  can  be  considered  only  as  rough 
Indications.    The  volume  of  exports  suggested  is  four  times  as  great  as  the  I936-UO 
average.     On  the  basis  of  these  estimates  the  total  volume  of  meats  available  for 
domestic  civilian  consumption  for  19^6-^7  is  21. U  billion  pounds,  or  about  153 
pounds  per  capita.    This  level  of  per-capita  consumption  is  the  largest  in  nore  .than 
59. years,  and  it'  ie  nearly  20  pounds  or  15  percent  greater  than  the  average 
per-capita  consumption  in  the  5  preTwar  years,  1937-^- »  of  133*^  pounds. 


National^p-er-capita  income  (disposable)  for  19^7  has  .been' tentatively  estimated  at., 
a  1  evel  about,  ^-percent  greater  than  in  the  pre-war  years  1937-^1,  and.  about 
15  percent- lower  than  in  -  With  this  level  of  consumer  income- and  the 

proep-ec.ti.ve  supply  of- meats  available,  it  is  probable  that  livestock  prices  will  be 
maintained  at  a  level  not  greatly  different  from  fbhat  now  prevailing  without  the 
necessity  of  government  price  support.     It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
indication  of  national  income  given  is  for  a  period  beginning  12  months  from  this  •■ 
fall,  and  in  view  of  the  numerous  problems  connected  with  "reconverion  of  industry 
to  a-  peacetime  basis,-  any  estimate-  made  how  of  probable  national  income  in  19^7  is 
nec'essarily  subject  to  a  wide  margin  of  error.     If  the  national .  income  in  I9U7 
should  be  substantially  lower  than  present  estimates,  a  large  measure  of  government 
price  support  for  livestock  would  be  necessary. 

Price  Supports  , 

The  legal  provisions  for  government  price  support  of  hogs  require  that  (during  19^.6 
and  19*+ 7  at  least)  hog  prices  be  supported  through  government  action  at  a  level  of 
not  less  than  JO  percent  of  parity.    In  September  15,  19^5* -the  U.S.  farm  price 
was  $lU.'10  and  the  parity  price  was  $12. 60,  thus  making  the  prescribed  support 
level  $11.36,  which  is  equivalent  to  slightly  less  than  $12  Chicago  basis.:  Chicago 
average  prices  are  usually  about  equal  to  the  U.S.  average  price  paid  by  slaughterers, 
The  average  paid  by  slaughterers  during  the  first  8>  months  of  I9U5  was  $lH.  53» 
Slaughterers  during  this  period  received  a  subsidy  which  .averaged  about  $1.1+9  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  current  .level  of  hog  prices  while  wholesale  and  retail  pork 
prices  were  held  at  the  ceilings  reauired  under  Price  Control  regulations.  Without 
subsidy  payments  the  level'  of  hog  prices  received  by  farmers,  with  meat  prices  at 
current  levels,  would  be  between  $12  and  $13*  or  a  little  higher  than  the  required 
support  level.  -  .... 

The  Hog-Corn  Price  Ratio  as  a  Factor  Determining  Hog  Production  ... 

The  present  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  not  sufficiently  favorable  to  encourage . farmers 
to  expand  hog  production  to  any  great  extent.    Based  on  farm  prices,,  the  September 
ratio  was  12.6  for  the  United  States  and  13-3  -or  the  ^orth  Central.  States  (Corn  Belt 
A  year  earlier,  it  was  11.7  nnd  12. 9«  respectively. 

In  previous  years  (192U-I9UU),  producers  increased  the  number  of  sows  for  spring 
farrowing  when  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  during  the  breeding  season  (September- 
December)  averaged  above  12.5  f°r  the  United  States  and  above  13«5  for  the  Corn  Belt. 
(See  table  2.)    The  only  year  that  farrowings  were  increased  when  the  United  States 
ratio  was  below  12.5  was  in  the  spring  of  1931*    ^  possible  explanation  for  this 
exception  is  the  fact  that  farrowings  had  been  reduced  in  each  of  the  three  previous 
years,  1928,  1929 »  and  1930*  a^cL  the  cumulative  reduction  amounted  to  15  percent. 
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Table  1.  : 

Meat  Production  and  Consumption  and  Pork  Exports,  1935-^+, 
and  Tentative  Forecast,  IS^-ft? 


Year 

Meat  Production 

Consumption 

Pork 
Exoorts 

•  Total  (Tail,  lbs.)  :  Per  Capita  (lbs.) 

Total*  Per  Capita  (lbs.) 

Other      An  :             Other  An 
Pork    Meats    Meats:  Pork    Meats  Meats 

.  (bilo:           •  Other  An 
lbs,)?  Pork    Meats  Meats 

(Ml*  lbs.) 

1/  ' 

5-9 
7.5 
7.0 
7.7 

8.7 
10.0 

10.7 

13-3 
12.9 
10.1 
10.5 
10.6 


S.5 
9.3 
g.s 
s.g 
8.9 

9.0 

10.0 
11.0 

10.  g 

11.  g 

12  A 

12.5 
12.3 


ih.k 
16. g 
15.7 
16.5 
17.5 
19.0 

19.5 
21.7 
2U.1 
2U.6 
22.1+ 
23.0 
22. 9 


1+6.2 
58. 0 
53.6 

53.8 

ft-  1 
o>  7 

75.0 
70.5 
79.1 
97.2 
92.g 

71.7 
7U.2 
7I+.H 


66.5 
72.1 
67.6 

67.3 
67.^ 

6s.  o 

7^.9 

81, 3 
72>5 

gl!,6 

gg.o 
gs.3 
26.3 


112.7 
130.1 
121.2 
126.1 

133-1 
1U3.O 

160- u 

175*7- 
177/4 

159.7 

162, 5 
160.7 


l!+.S 
16.1+ 
16.3 
16.5 
17.5 
12,7 

ll.f 

18.2 
17-3 
19.  ^ 
16.7 

21.  U 


1+S.l 
5^.8 
55.4 
57.  s 

61+.  3 

72.1+ 

66.5 
61.5 

72*1+ 
76.7 


67.  g 

72'.  7 
70.0 

63.5 
63.5 
63.6 

7M 
76.  1+ 

63.9 
72.9 


115.9 
127.5 
125..4 
126.3 
132.3 
1U1.0 
11+1.1+ 

137.9 
136.3 
1U9.6 
129.0 


—  153.0 


.136 
.118 
.llU 

.153 
.192 
.163 

.569 
i.6io 

2.201 
1.690 
1.100 

.600 


3^/  Pork  exoorts  in  I9I+I-I+5  include  lend-lease  shipments. 


Table  2. 

Relation  of  Hog-Corn  Price  Ratio  During  Breeding  Season,  September-December, 
to  Increase  and  Decrease  in  Sows-  Earrowing  Spring  Pig  Crop 


Hog-Corn  Ratio  : 

Sows 

i     Increase  or  Decrease 

Sept ember-December  : 

"Earr owing 

:    Erom  Previous 

Year  in 

Year 

:  U.  S. 

:      North  Central  States  : 

"Next  "-Spring 

:     Sows  for  Spring  Earrow 

1 

( thousands) 

:     .Thousands  ' 

Percent 

ft  

193S 

17.2 

is. 9 

8,692 

1,897 

27.9 

I.9U2 

17.2 

18.4 

12,136 

25.8 

1926 

16.6 

17.5 

9575>+ 

706 

7.8 

19^1 

15.5 

16.3 

9*650 

1,91^ 

21+.7 

1937 

15.3 

16.7 

6,795 

618 

10.0 

1935 

1^.7 

15.8 

6,95^ 

1,487 

27,2 

1932 

1U.2 

17.U 

.  9.122 

312 

3.5 

1925 

13.5 

15.3 

9,0HS 

714 

8.6 

3,9113 

12.5 

13.5 

9.1S7 

-  2,949 

-  24.3 

19UU 

12.3 

13.^ 

8,204 

-  983 

-  10.7 

1939 

12.1 

13.3 

8,21+3 

-  1+49 

~  5.2 

1931 

12.0 

13.0 

8,810 

-  159 

-  1.8 

1927 

11.2 

11,7 

9.301 

-  U53 

-  1+.6 

192S 

11.2 

12.2 

8,85!+ 

-  1+1+7 

-  4.g 

1930 

11.2 

12.3 

691 

g.l+ 

1929 

10.3 

10.9 

g,27g 

-  576 

-  6.5 

19U0 

10.0 

10.6 

7,736 

-  507 

-  6.1 

1933 

g.6 

10.2 

6,g25 

-  2,297 

-  24.2 

192U 

8.3 

8.7 

8,334 

-  1,1+65 

-  1U.9 

193^ 

6.g 

7.0 

5,^67 

-  1,358 

-  19.9 

Table  2. 

I9U6  State  Goals 


HOGS: 

Sows 

to  Parrow, 

Spring  (Dec. 

1  to  June  l) 

• 

• 

•  * 

Percent  1^U6 

Goal  is  of 

State 

» 
• 

1946 

:  1937-41 

1945  : 

1937-41 

:     1945  • 

t 

n',  .  11      11    .  1,,..  . 

.  voal 

: i .  average 

•  • 

•  • 

Avernge 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

i.         _  '  ' 

1,000 

percent 

percent 

\ 

head 

head  ' 

head 

Maine 

6 

-  ••-(»• 

- 100.  . 

100 

New  Hampshire 

2 

2 

.2 

.100  '. 

...  100 

v. eriaont    . . 

3 

.  100 

100 

Massachusetts , 

14 

-  14 

100 

'  100 

Rhode  Island 

"I 

1 

1 

1  ■ 

100  * 

100  .    .  • 

Connecticut 

3 

-   >  2 

3 

150 

100 

Hew  York* 

?5 

28' 

'22 

89- 

114- 

New  Jersey 

10 

iy 

|  ■       10  • 

77 

100- 

Pennsylvania 

65 

70' 

'•63 

93 

103- 

Northeast 

129 

135 

124 

93 

104 

Ohio 

■ 

365 

386 

360 

95 

101. 

Indiana  . 

560 

500 

546 

112 

103. 

Illinois. 

S35 

720 

534 

lib 

100. 

Michigan. 

100 

115 

.  100 

87 

.  '  100. 

Wisconsin 

315 

296 

106 

100. 

Hinne-sota 

■     ■  \ 

bu2 

009 

107 

102 

Iowa  t 

— » u^  1 

1.594 

l,36i 

102 

Missouri 

376' 

470 

124 

99. 

S.outh  Dakota 

355 

225  • 

■ 

15S 

105 

Nebraska 

50S 

326 

481 

156 

106 

D,  Jot 

D  »i°y 

•   •    11  / 

1  OP 

Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

100 

100 

Maryland 

25 

25 

24 

100 

104 

"Virginia 

75 

79 

72 

100 

104 

¥est  Virginia 

IS 

23 

17 

73 

106 

North  Carolina 

100 

113-: 

95 

105 

Kentucky 

130 

13? 

129 

94 

101 

Tennessee 

130 

139 

122 

94 

107 

East  Central 

431 

516 ' 

U62 

J -J 

'  104. 

South  Carolina . 

67 

67 

100  . ' 

1Q3 

u-e .or  gi  a 

165 

187 

161 

•--  102*- 

Florida 

95 

•32 

-   93 

lib  . 

•    - 102:  . 

ft  -  _ 

Alabama 

• 

110 

117 

109 

9U 

101 

Mississippi 

IO3) 

iup 

103 

l'JU 

loo 

Arkansas 

115 

'  13'6 

11U  - 

85 

■  101 

Louisiana 

125 

126 

119  • 

99 

•  105 

Oklahoma 

lOo 

112 

106  • 

95 

.100 

Texas, 

175 

197 

187  - 

89 

■  94- 

Sont  Vi 

-  t  J  J  l 

94 

•  101 

North  Dakota 

99 

139  ■ 

146 

'  104 

■Kansas 

210 

15U 

203 

136 

.  103 

Montana 

32 

22 

32  .. 

145 

100 

Idaho 

3b 

54 

36  . 

100 

Wyoming 

*  ■ 

10 

10 

10 

100 

100 

Colorado 

42 

37 

40 

114 

105 

•New  Mexico 

9 

10 

11  .. 

90 

80 

■Arizona 

4 

5 

4 

80 

100 

Utah 

- 

X  X 

14 

11 

7Q 

1  j 

100 

Nevada 

- 

3 

3 

3  • 

100 

100 

Washington 

25 

35 

24  . 

71 

104 

Oregon 

20- 

j  ( 

20 

54 

100 

California 

55 

85 

55  - 

65 

100 

West 

602 

565 

gtS»B8  

56S 

■  107 

102 

U.  S. 
T**"  '  

8,360 

1/  7,529 

S,204 

111 

102  / 

-^0.0  nu^uwsi  01  sows  witn  utters  saved  equal,  to  5-year  ; 
(6.22  pigs)  would  farrow  a  pig  crop  of  52  million,  head. 
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Summary;    The . suggested  goal  for 'beef  cattle  in  1946  is  for  a'total  slaughter 
of  about  35  million  cattle  and  calves,  and  if  attained  would  yield  about  11.6 
billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal.    This,  together  with  the  supplies  of  other 
meats  in  prospect,  would  provide  a  total  of  slightly  more  than  23  billion 
pounds  of  meat  in  19-16 •    Allowing  for  anticipated  military  requirements  and 
probable  exports,,  the  per-capita  supply  remaining  for  civilians  in  1946  would 
be  about  150  pounds.    Civilian  meat  consumption . in. 1945  under  rationing  con- 
trol is  now  indicated  to  be  about  136  pounds.      '  '' 

A  slaughter  of  35  million  cattle  and  calves  'in  1946  would'  reduce .total  cattle 
numbers  to  about  78,5  million  by  the  end  of  the  year,  or  to  a  level  about  4 
million  head  below  the  record  peak  reached  at  the  end  of  1943.    This  total  is 
about  the  number  recommended  by  State  Committees  on  goals  and  production  ca- 
pacity during  the  last  two  years 'as  being  the  desired  level  for  the  available 
feed  and  pasture  resources  of  the  country  under  average  growing  conditions. 

Reductions  in  horse  and  mule  numbers  over  the  last  25  years  has  made  possible 
a  larger  production  of  cattle  and  sheep  without  exceeding  production  capacity, 
and  the  sharp  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  since  the  end  of  1941  resulted  in 
additional  capacity  for  cattle  production.    Total  animal  grazing  units  at  the 
beginning  of  1945,  however,  were  about  7  percent  greater  than  the  long-time 
average,  although  slightly  smaller  than  the  recent  peak  reached  a  year  earlier. 
In  some  areas  the  number  of  grazing  units  now  appear  to  be  excessive  for  the 
production  capacity  under  average  conditions,  and  some  reduction  in  numbers 
seems  desirable.    With'  cattle  prices  considerably  above  prewar  levels,  pork 
production  below  average,  and  a  strong,  domestic  demand  for  meat  indicated  in 
prospect  during  1946  and  1947,  this  seems  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  the 
cattle  industry  to  market  cattle  hoavily  and  reduce  numbers  to  a  level  more 
nearly  in  line  with  average  feed  resources.'  ■  * 

Goal  Recommendations;    The  suggested  goal  for  beef  cattle  in  1946  is  for  a 
total  slaughter  of  about  35  mill  i  on  ca  ttle  and  calves.    A  slaughter  this 
large  would  probably  reduce  cattl'e  numbers  to  about  78.5  million  head  by  the 
end  of  1946,  or  about  4  million  below  the  peak  number  reached  at  the  end  of 
1943.    The  reduction  would  be  a  continuation'  of  the  downward  trend  in  numbers 
which  started  in  1944,  following  an  increase  of  17  million  head  during  the  six 
years  1938-43.    Numbers  "decreased  600,000  head  in  1944,  when  53.7  million 
cattle  and  calves  wore  slaughtered,  and  a  further  decrease  of  about  1.5  mil- 
lion is  expected  by  the.  end  of  1945. 

Increases  and  decreases  in  cattle  numbers  are  determined  prima'rily  by  the 
rate  of  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  and  the  size  of  the  calf  crop,  since  imports 
and  exports  of  cattle  and  calves  arc-  relatively  insignificant  and  death 
losses  in  most  years  are  fairly  stable.     Th^  1945  calf --crop  is  expected  to 
total  about  35.5  million  head,'  compared"  with  34.7  million  in  1944,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  1946  crop  will  be  slightly  less  than  35  million  as  a  result 
of  a  moderate  reduction  in  cow  numbers  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

If  cattle  numbers  are  reduced  to  slightly  above  78  million  head  by  the  end  of 
1946  this  would  represent  a  decrease  of  about  5  percent,  from  the  peak  numbers 
reached  at  the  end  of  1943.     In  the  first  three  years  of  the  downswing  from 
the  cyclical  peak  reached  in  1904,  numbers  were  reduced  4  percent,  and  in  a 
similar  period  following  the  peal:  reached  in  1918,  the  reduction  was  6  percent. 
A  reduction  of  11  percent  occurred  in  the  first  -3  years  following  the  cyclical 
peak  reached  in  1934,  hut  much  of  this  resulted  because  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  large  number  of  cattle  purchased  by  the  G-ovurnment  as  a  drought  rnlief  mea« 
sure  in. 1934-55. 
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State  Agricultural  Goal  Committees  in  the  fall  of  1943  recommended  reductions 
in  cattle  numbers  that  would  bring  the  national  total  to  slightly  below  77 
million  head  by  the  end  of  1941,    In  the  fall  of  1944,  when  it  was  apparent 
that  this  reduction  would  not  be  achieved,  they  recommended  a  goal  of  77.3 
million  head  by  the  end  of  1945,    State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  re- 
porting on  production  capacity  in  the  fall  of  1944  recommended  that  numbers 
be  reduced  to  78,4  million  by  the  ond  of  1945,  and  this  past  summer  they  sug- 
gested a  total  of  about  79  million  by  the  end  of  1946,    These  opinions  as  to 
the  most  desirable  level  of  total  cattle  numbers  for-  the  available  food  and 
pasture  resources  of  the  country  under  prospective  conditions  tend  to  estab- 
lish that  level  within,  a  range  of  77  to  79  million  head.  ■ 

A  slaughter  of  35  million  cattle  and  calves  in  1946,  with  an  average  propor- 
tional distribution,  would  yield  about  11,6  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal. 
This  with  the  supply  of  othor  moats  in  prospect  would  make  a  total  moat  out- 
put in  1946  of  slightly  more  than  23  billion  pounds,  and  after  allowing  for 
anticipated  military  requirements,  and  probable  exports  would  provide  about 
150  pounds  of  meat  per  capita  for  domestic  civilian  consumption. 

Production  Capacity:  The  production  of  cattle,  especially  those  raised  for 
beef,  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  available  pasture,  hay,  and  forage,  and 
cattle  production  capacity  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  these  feed  resources 
and  the  number  of  other  grazing  animals  which  compete  with  cattle  for  them. 
Since  1913,  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  has  been  decreasing  and  the  total 
now  is  less  than  half  that  in  the  early  twenties,  thus  making  more  of  the 
range  and  pasture  available  for  cattle  and  sheep.    During  the  long  downward 
.trend  in  horse  and  mule  numbers,  cattle  and  sheep  numbers  have  fluctuated 
through  wide  cycles  and  diirinf?  the  recent  war  period  both  reached  new  all- 
time  highs  which  might  anpear  to  be.  excessive  for  the  production  capacity 
of  the  country.    The  increase  in  cattle  and  sheep  numbers,  however,  was  in 
part  offset  by  the,  reduction  in  licrsos  and  mules;  hence,  total  animal  graz- 
ing units  at  the  recent  peak  level  reached  at  the  beginning  of  1944  was  only  . 
8  percent  above  the  long-time  average  (1920-1944),  and  18  percent  above  the 
low  point  of  the  last  45  years  reached  in  1928,    Compared  with  the  all-time 
peak  reached  in  1918,  it  was  down  slightly  more  than  4  percent. 

Reductions  in  all  classes  of  livestock  in  1944  brought  the  total  of  all  graz- 
ing units  at  the  end  of'  the  year  to  6,6  percent  above  the  long-time  average 
and  a  further  reduction  is  indicated  in  1945,    The  total  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  in  1946,  therofore,  does  not  appear  to  bo  excessive  if  average  or 
bettor  weather  conditions  prevail. 

The  relative  changes  between  the  high  and  low  points  in  the  number  of  animal 
grazing  units  in  the  different  regions  of. the  country  during  the  last  two 
decades  is  shown  .in  Table  1  which  also  indicates  in  a    general  way  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  number  of  grazing  units  in  1944  and  1945  may  have  been  in 
excess  of  productive  capacity  under  average  weather  conditions.    Regions  in 
which  numbers  were  relatively  high  at  the  beginning  of  1945  are  the  South 
Central  States  oast  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the 
Eorthorn  Plains  States,  and  the  Corn  Bolt  States  east  «f  the  Missouri  River, 
The  increase  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Southern  regions  roflects  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  improvement  in  hay  and  pasture  resources  in  these  regions 
during  the  last  dcoado,  especially  the  greater  use  of  legumes  for  pasture 
and  hay  crops j  hence,  although  the  number  of  grazing  units  in  these  regions 
is  now  much  above  average,  it  may  not  be  excessive  for  the  feed  resources 
available , 
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Since  the  ond  of  1941,  sheep  numbers  have  decroasod  at  loast  20  percent,  thus 
making  moro  of  tho  range  and  pasture  available  for  cattle,  especially  in  tho 
Wostern  States  whore  both  cattlo  and  shcop  arc  of  major  oconomic  importance. 
Also  favoring  an  oxpansion  in  cattlo  numbers  in  recent  years  has  been  the  con- 
tinuing favorable  v/oather  since  tho  summer  of  1938,  especially  in  the  Groat 
Plains  Aroa,  and  somo  of  the  western  Mountain  States,  where  extended  periods 
of  drought  ofton  occur.    Only  onco  in  the  last  60  years,  1902-1910,  has  there 
occurred  a  similar  poriod  of  8  consocutivo  favorable  growing  soasons  for 
rango  and  feed  crop  production*    This  long  period  of  bettor  than  avorago  wcath- 
of  since  1938  made  it  possible  to  increase  cattle  breeding  herds  on  a  largo 
scale,  and  a  further  stimulant  to.  such  action 'was  a  rise  of  moro  than  7C  per- 
cent in  catclc  prices  from  1938' to  194-3,  resulting  becauso  of  the  war. 

From  1938  to  the  end  of  1943,  cattle  numbers  increased  by  17  million  head  to 
an  all-time  poak  level,  or  about  26  percent.    Approximately  36  percent  of  this 
increase,  or  nearly  6.2  million  head,  was  in  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  calves 
kept  for  milk.    Cows  and  heifers  kept  for  beef  also  increased  6.2  million 
head,  or  47  percent  from  1939  to  1945. 

Compared  with  the  15-year  average  of  1930-44,  the  percentage  increase  in  beef 
cattlo  numbers  has  been  relatively  greatest  in  the  12  Southern  States  east  of 
Toxas  and  Oklahoma  and  in  the  8  North  Central  States  cast -of  the  Missouri 
River.     Tho  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  S on. th  at  tho  beginning  of  1945  ex- 
ceeded the  15-ycar. average  by  32  percent,  and  in  the  North  Central  group  the 
increaso  amounted  to  30  percent.    In  tho  17  Wostern  States  tho  increase  over 
the  avorago  -was  21  porcont..    Tho  trend  in  cattle  numbers  in  the  south  has 
boon  gonorally  upward  since  1927-28,  with  only  a  modcrato  recession  occurring 
affcor  tho  mid-thirtios  when  tho  Wostern  Statos  roduced  numbers  sharply  bocauso 
of  droughts. 

Part  of  tho  beef  cattle  reported  in  the  North  Central  States  ropresonts 
cattlo  on  food,  many  of  which  originated  in  tho  western  range  States.  Cattlo 
numbers  in  this  aroa,  thcrcforo,  tend  to  vary  somewhat  with  fluctuations  in 
cattlo  fcocing,  but  the  trend  in  numbers  of  cattle  produced  in  tho  aroa  has 
boon  gonorally  upward  sinco  1926,  with  only  moderate  docroases  occurring  dur<- 
ing  and  aftor  tho  1934  drought. 

The  'committees  reporting  on  production  capacity  last  summer  recommended  that 
most  of  the  reduction  in  cattle  numbers  they  proposed  be  made  in  the  Groat 
Plains  and  Western  States.    Small  reductions  wcro  suggested  in  the  North 
Central  States  east  of  tho  Missouri  River.    In  most  of  the  Southern  States 
cast,  of  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  and  in  the  Northeast  further  increases  7*ore  sug- 
gested. . 

<  - 

In  several  of  the  17  range  Statos,  especially  tho  Great  Plains  Statos,  where 
cyclical  changes  in.  cattlo  numbers  are  usually  most  pronounced,  nurhers  now 
aro  near  the  maximum  carrying  capacity,  even  under  favorable  grazing  condi- 
tions, and  further  reductions  are  needed  to  bring  numbers  in  balanc-"  with  feed 
resources  when  less  favorable  weather  recurs.     In  those  range  States , v where 
boef  cattle  production  provides  a  mcst  r  of  fectiye  way -of  utilizing  ttw  valuable 
forage  resources  found  there,  and  where  fluctuating  weather  and  f';od  supplies 
make  cattle  production  somewhat  hazardous,  it  is  essential  that  rates  of 
stocking  be  consistent  with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  and  the  supple- 
mental food  supplies  that  may  reasonably  bo  expected  to  bo  available.  Other- 
wise, producers  aro  confronted  with  the  risk  of  boing  forcod  to  dispose  of 
their  cattle  when  they  aro  below  avorago  in  condition  and  demand  for  boof  may  , 
be  loss  favorable 

Tho  roporfcs  of  State  Committees  suggest  somo  roduction  in  the  number  of  beef 
cows  in  all  of  the  Groat  Plains  and  Western  States.    More  reduction  is  sug- 
gested, however,  in  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Novada,  Oklahoma,  and  Nov; 
Mexico  than  in  other  Western  States. 
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In  the  North  Central  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  the    oontinuod  deoreaso 
in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules,,  the  shift  to  better  quality  hays  and  the 
good  pasture -growing  weather  in  recent  years  ha*  favored  maintaining  larger 
cattle  herds  despite  the  wartime  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  plownhle  pasture 
State  Committees  in  all  of  these  States,  except  Wisconsin,  suggest  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  all  cattle  and  calves  during  1946,  but  it  would  not 
exceed  2  percent  in  any  State  except  Minnesota  and  Missouri.     Prospects  for 
an  early  return  to  larger  acreages  of  hay  and  pasture  are  an  influence  on 
future  adjustments  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  these  States. 

About  17  porcent  of  all  the  cattle  and  calves  are  in  the  Southorn  States, 
excluding  Texas  and  Oklahoma.     The  number  of  cattle  has  increased  steadily 
in  the  South  during  the  last  soveral  years.    This  incroaso  has  generally 
been  "based  upon  improvements  in  the  local  forage  situation  and  Stato  Com- 
mittees in  most  southern  States  suggest  a  further  incroaso  in  1946.  Evon 
so,  the  total  beef  output  in  that  area  probably  could  bo  increased  more 
economically  by  less  omphasis  on  increasing  numbors  and  more  emphasis  on 
bettor  f coding  and  bottor  management. 

Some  expansion  in  cattle  feeding  is  suggostod  by  the  committoos  ,in  -tho  leading 
Corn  Bolt  States  and  in  all  but  one  of  tho  Western  States,  but  docroasos  woro 
suggested  in  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 

Problems  in  Attaining  O-oals:    With  the  aid  of  favorable  weather  and  abundant 
feed  production  during  the  war  years,  cattle  numbers  and  boof  production  woro 
increased  sharplv  to  record  levels.    Thus,  tho  western  cattlemen  usod  their 
increased  feed  supplies  to  produce  beef  when  it  was  most  greatly  noodod.  With 
prices  far  above  normal  peacetime  levels,  the  cattlo  industry  has  oxporioncod 
the  most  profitable  series  of  years  on-  record.    Present  cattlo  numbors  are 
about  the  maximum  that  can  bo  maintained  in  years  of  favorable  weather.  In 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  a  near  recurrence  of  less  favorable  feed  years 
and  that  cattle  prices  may  decline  considerably  from  present  levols,  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  policy  for  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  to  market  heavily 
end  r'educo  numbers  to  a  level  more  nearly  in  lino  with  average  production 
capacity  while  cattle  ere  in  good  condition  and  prices  are  high. 

Reducing  cattlo  numbers  involves  selling  wore  cows  and  heifers  for  slaughter 
and  retaining  fewer  calves  for  herd  replacement.    At  least  three-fourths  of 
tho  total  incroaso  in  cattle  numbers  since  1938  has  been  in  she-stock.  Except 
for  the  relatively  small  number  of  cows  and  heifers  fed  on  grain,  the  market- 
ing season  for  sho-stock  is  largely  in  tho  socond  half  of  the  year  aftor  they 
have  been  fattened  on  grass.     This  results  in  relatively  largo  supplies'  of 
the  lower  grades  of  beef  during  -that  period,  and  if  marketings  are  greatly 
expanded,  then  a  problem  of  price  maintonance  is  likely  to  occur.  Increasing 
early  marketings  of  grass  cattle  wherever  possible  will  assist  to  some- oxtont 
in  preventing  this  situation. 

In  view  of  the  relative  abundance  of  roughago  and  other  feed  in  most  soctions 
of  tho  country  and  tho  comparatively  small  supplies  of  hogs  for  slaughtor  in 
1945-46,  an  expansion  in  cattlo  feeding  during  the  1945-46  soason  seems  dosir- 
ablo.    Demand  for  moats  is  expected  to  continuo  strong  and  increased  boo.f  out- 
put is  needed  to  supply  this  demand.    An  incroaso  in  cattle  feeding  will  tond 
to  result  in  a  moro  oven  distribution  of  beef  supplies  through  the  yoar. 

Long-time  Production  Policies:     The  naturo  of  the  cattle  industry  is  such 
thai;  cattlemen  have  to  mako~Tho ir  production  plans  on  a  long-time  basis  rather 
than  year  to  year,  consequently ' in  developing  a  goal  for  the  industry  for  1946, 
consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  probable  objectives  over  a  longer  time 
period,  especially  as  they  relate  to  tho  meat  requirements  of  our  increasing 
population' -which  is  expanding  at  the  rate  of  about  one  million  people  annually. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  goals  recommended  have  called  for  a  rate  of 
slaughtor  which  would  -reduce  cattle  numbers  to  a  leyel  that  would  bring  them 
in  better  relation  to  probable  feed  resources  when  less  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions occur. 
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Tho  cyclical  downswing  in  cattle  numbers  startod  in  1944  and  if  it  follows 
thp  usual  pattern,,  it, is,  likely..  to_  oxtond  oyer._a  poriod_  of .five  or ..  morjj .  yaars. 
and  result  in  numbers  being  reduced:  moro  than 'may  bo  desirable.  Consideration 
noeds  to  bo  given,  therefore,  to  tho  number -of-  cattle  -that  will  be.  noodod.  to" 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  ..bo  of  ,.and veal  f  or_  domestic  use  duri.ng  jbho  _year_s 
immediately  following  1946  (1947  to  1950)  so  that  producers  may  plan  accord- 
ingly.   Population  in  1950  probably  will  total  about  146  million,  - or- at  -'least 
5  million  more  than  in  1945.     If  it  is  -'assumed  that  150  pounds'  of  -m^t --per -; 
capita  is  the  minimum  desired  level  that  should  be  provided,  a  total  ~b;f  21.9 
billion -pounds  will  be  required  in  1950, '  and  if  this  surely  •dn-cludos  beef  and 
veal  in  the  average  proportion  of  the  last  25  years  tho  yearly  beef  and  veal 
requirements  will*  amount  -to  nearly  10.4r  billion  pounds.     To  obtain  shis  supply 
would  require  the  slaughter  of  around  ''90  million  cattle  and  calves,  and  if 
cattle  numbers  were  to  be  maintained  at  a  stable  level  this  would'  require-  a 
yearly  calf  crop 'of  32  to '33  million  he-ad,  assuming  yearly  imports  of  cattle 
and  calves  of  about  one  half  million  head.    A  calf  crop  of  this  siz«.  would  re- 
quire a  -breeding  'herd  of  beef  <°nd  deiry  cows  numbering  38  to  59  million  head, 
or  about  3  to  4  million  less  than  the  number  estimated  at  the  beginning  of 
1945.    Assuming  the  usual  proportions  of  other  age  and  sex  groups,  the  total 
of  all.  cattle,  would  be.  .about  74  to  ...75  ..million. .head.  .. ...  This,  would  ..be  about  the  . 

minimum  level  to  which  cattle  numbers  should  be  permitted  to  docline  in  the 
present  cyclical  downswing,  and  if  it  is  desired  that  the  neat  supply  for  do- - 
mbstic  use  excoed  150  pounds  per  capita  or  include  a  larger  than  normal  pro- 
portion of  beef  and  veal,  a  higher  level  of  numbers  would  be  .needed  to  main- 
tain, this  autput*  *  ,- 

Cattle  Slaughter  in  1945:  Combined  'Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  federally 
inspected  plants  during  the  first  10  months  of  1945  was  only'  slightly  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  an  increase  of  6  porcont  in  cattle  slaughter  being  offset 
by  a  reduction  of  9  percent  »in  calf  slaughter.    Cattle  slaughter  included  a 
larger  ..  proportion.,  of  ..steers  'andrelatiyoly  fwor  cows  and  heifers'  than  In  1944 
The  supply  of  grain,  f  o-d  steers  from  May  -to  mid- October  was  tho  •  largest  in 
several  years  and  probably  included  about  the  largest -proportion  on  record  of 
steers  grading  Good  and  Better.    ■  •  • -:     ■•  < 

In  1944,  the  slaughter  of  cows  was -unusually  -large  from '  Juno  to  the  end  of  tho 
year  and  continued  large  dui*ing  the  first  threo  months  of  1945,-    Since  March, 
however j  '  cow  slaughter  ..has  been,  relative^  and  as  the  seasonal  peak  of 

such  .slaughter  (Oct pber-Kcvc?mber.)  -approaches;,-,  there  is-  no  •evidence '  of  any 
tendency  to  market,  more,. 'than  the  usual  -proportion  of  cows. 

Calf  slaughter  in  1944  was  far1  above  any  previous  year  and  accounted  for  much 
of  the  increase: in  ..thqL  .c.ombin.g.d.  §li&yghti?.r.  pf^cattlo  arid  calves  Bvo'r  all  other 
years.    Slaughter  of  ..calves  ."in  .federally  -inspected  plants  continued  heavy 
through  the  first  quarter  of  ;.1945;...  but..  from.. April  to  October  the  total  each 
month  has  been  less  than  that  of  a  year  earlier,  although  much  larger  than 
average • 

Ro cords  of  uninspected  cppuncfciai's  laughter.. .  of. . cattle  and  calves  in  1945  aro 
available  only  for  the  first  five -months  and 'these  show  an  increase  of  about 
30  percent  over  a  year  earlier  for- both  •  cattle  and  calves.    Part  of  this  in- 
crease represents  the 'slaughter  of  some  -  concerns  from  which  reports  were  not 
received  in  the -early -part  of .  1944,  but -it  is _  r.ot  certain  that  these  concerns 
wore  operating  at  that  time*    Since  federally  inspected  slaughter,  both  in  re- 
gular and  "war  duration  plants,   ifcilod.  to  maintain  the  increase'  over  1944  from 
May  to  October  that  it  did  in  -the  <  January  to  »April  period,  it  is  assumed  that 
tho  uninspected -plants  .probably  did  not 'continue  to  hold  as  high  rate  of  in- 
crease after  April  "as -in  the  earlier 'months':,  «but  it  probably  was  •  sufficient  to 
make  this  yearly  total  about  one  million  head-  larger  than  in  1944*    T»rith  this  • 
assumption  the  total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1945  is  indicated  to  be 
about  35  million  head,  which  was  the  slaughter  goal  suggested  for  the  year. 
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BEEF  CATTLE:    Animal  Grazing  Units  by  Geographical  Regions 

Tablo  1  |   

them  Point :Kigh  Point  ;Low  Point 
Region  :of  Twcn-  :of  Early      :of  Late 


:tics 

:Thirtics 

:Thirtics 

:  1944 

%  1945 

J.MUI  UX1   AultinCIO    O  OUOGS 

99*1 

96  .2 

99.9 

100.1 

K  r\(1                  A  *I—  T  «"1  Vi "m   y-k       C!  -!«•       -i—  rt  « 

o ouc-n  ivGiancic  otatcs 

yo.o 

102  •  2 

95.8 

110.7 

109.8 

o  ouT/ 11  ^onuraj. 

East  of  Toxas-Okla. 

88.8 

106.1 

98.8 

116.8 

115.5 

Eight  Lake  &  Corn  Belt 

Stato  s  ' 

91.0 

102.7 

97.1 

109.3 

107.3 

Texas- Oklahoma 

89.3 

112.7 

95.2 

105.9 

103.5 

Four  Northern  Plains 

Stato s 

94,6 

115.4 

79.7 

107.6 

108.5 

Mountain  States 

95.0 

•  109.1 

87.8 

103.6 

100.0 

Pacific  States 

94.2 

104.3 

99.7 

110.9 

105  .2 

United  States 

91.9 

106.2 

94.4 

108.4 

106.6 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES:  Suggested  Number  on  Farms  Janf  1,  1946  and  1947,  Imports, 
Calf  Crop,  and  Slaughter  with  Comparisons 


Table  2 


1941: 

1942 

:1943 

:  1944 

:1945 

:1946 

:1947 

(million  head) 

tvinic  xinimais  on  larms  uan.  i 

Cows  2  yoars  old  and  over 

25.5 

26.4 

27.1 

27.7 

27.8 

27.4 

27.4 

Heifers  1-2  years 

•  5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.2 

6.2 

6.0 

5.8 

;  Ho  if or  calves 

6  .2 

6.3 

6.9 

7.0 

6.6 

6.2 

6.2 

'   Total  milk  stock 

37.4 

38.8 

40.0 

40.9 

40.6 

39.6 

39.4 

Other  cattlo  on  farms  Jan.  1 

Cows  2  yoars  old  and  over 

11.2 

12.1 

12,9 

13.8 

14.4 

14.2 

13.8 

■  Heifers  1-2  yoars 

3.8 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

Steers  1  year  and  over 

5.9 

6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

7.6 

7.5 

7.1 

Bulls  1  yoar  and  over 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

Other  calvos 

11.5 

12.2 

13.1 

13.5 

12.5 

12.4 

12.0 

Total  other  cattle  (beef) 

34*1 

36.4 

39.1 

41.5 

41.2 

40.6 

39.2 

Total  all  cow's 

36.7 

38.5 

40.0 

41.5 

42.2 

41,6 

41.2 

Grand  total  all  cattlo 

71.5 

75.2 

79.1 

82.4 

81.8 

80.2 

78.8 

Calf  Crop 

31.1 

32.9 

33.2 

34.7 

35.5 

34.9 

34.6 

Imports  of  cattle  &  calvos 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.5 

Into  sight 

31.8 

33.6 

33.8 

35.0 

35.9 

35.4 

.  35.1 

Total  supply  cattlo  &  calves 

103.3108.8 

112.9 

117.4 

117.7 

115.6 

113.7 

Disappearance 

Slaughter 

Cattle -Federally  inspected 

10.9 

12.3 

11.7 

14.0 

14.9 

'  Non-inspected 

5.5 

5.7 

6.0 

6.1 

6.7 

Total 

IS. 4 

18. 0 

17.7 

20.1 

21.6 

21.0 

Calvcs-Fcdorally  inspected 

5.5 

5.8 

5.2 

7.8 

7.2 

Non-inspected 

3.8 

3.9 

4.7 

5.8 

6.2 

Total 

9.3 

9.7 

9.9 

13.6 

13.4 

14.0 

Total  slaughter 

25.7 

27.7 

27.6 

33.7 

35.0 

35.0 

35.0 

Other  disappearance 

2.4 

2.0 

2.9 

1.9 

2.5 

2.0 

2.0 

Total  disappearance 

28.1 

29.7 

30.5 

35.6 

37.5 

37.0 

37.0 

Numbor  ond  of  yoar 

75.2 

79.1 

82.4 

81.8 

80.2 

78.6 

76.7 

Change  from  previous  year 

•  +  3.7f 

•  3.9  +  3*3 

-  0.6 

-  1.6 

-  1.6 

-  1.9 
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CATTLE  AND  CALVES :    Suggestod  Stato  Goals  for  Nunibors  on  Farms  at  End 

of  1946  with  Comparisons 


Tablo'  3 


Stato  : 

1946  Goal 

:  1937-41 

:  Pore ant ago 

1946  Goal  (ond  of 

and  '• 

End  of 

•  Aver a go 

:  19HL1 

:  19U5 

•     yoar)  is 

of 

Region  * 

Yoar 

:  1937-41 

1945 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Percent 

Par cant 

head 

head 

head 

,  ho  ad 

Ma  ino 

229 

231 

0  n  ~ 

C  CO 

226 

99 

101 

No  H. 

126 

124 

122 

124 

102 

102 

Vt. 

458 

438 

454 

463 

105 

99 

Mass. 

203 

196 

202 

200 

104 

101 

R.  I. 

31 

29 

30 

30 

107 

103 

Conn. 

191 

177 

191 

189 

108 

101 

N  •  Y, 

2,200 

2,059 

2,162 

2,184 

107 

101 

N"  J. 

216 

198 

215 

215 

109 

100 

Pa. 

1,575 

1,475 

1,607 

'1,623 

107 

97 

N.  E. 

5,229 

4,927 

5,20.9 

5,254 

106 

100 

Ohio 

2,200 

1,995 

2,306 

2,283 

110 

96 

Ind. 

1,850 

1,627 

1,932 

1,893 

114 

98 

111. 

5,168 

2,781 

3,244 

3,  244 

114 

98 

Mich* 

1,976 

1,686 

2,036 

2,016 

117 

98 

Wis. 

3,950 

3,381 

3,947 

3,986 

.117 

99 

Minn. 

3,535 

3,356 

3,833 

3,795 

105 

93 

Iowa 

5,260 

4,632 

5,584 

5,528 

114 

95 

Mo. 

3,100 

2 , 542 

3,486 

3,347 

122 

93 

S.  Dak. 

2,285 

1,580 

2,367 

2,485 

145 

92 

Nobr. 

3,700 

2,923 

3,890 

4,004 

127 

92 

N.  C% 

31,024 

26,503 

32,625 

32,581 

117 

95 

Dal. 

63 

52 

61 

62 

121 

102 

Md* 

368 

322 

356 

373 

114 

99 

Va. 

1,000 

876 

1,068 

1,036 

114 

97 

W.  Va. 

560 

569 

622 

585 

98 

96 

K.  C. 

770 

599 

759 

767 

129 

100 

Ky. 

1,300 

1,196 

1,438 

1,352 

109 

96 

Tenn. 

1,385 

1,162 

1,513 

1,422 

119 

97 

E .  6 . 

5,  446 

4,776 

5,827 

5,597 

114 

97 

S.  C. 

384 

535 

392 

384 

115 

100 

Ga. 

1,126 

937 

1,115 

1,126 

120 

100 

Fla. 

1,159 

830 

1,136 

1,159 

140 

100 

Ala. 

1,268 

985 

1,255 

1,268 

129 

100 

Miss. 

1,518 

1,282 

1,488 

1,518 

118 

100 

Ark. 

1,340 

1,100 

1,315 

1,341 

122 

100 

La. 

1,461 

1,159 

1,418 

1,461 

126 

100 

Okla. 

2,800 

2,306 

3,154 

3,091 

121 

91 

Tex. 

7,600 

7,145 

7,745 

7,590 

106 

100 

South 

18,656 

16,079 

19,018 

18,933 

116 

99 

K.  Dak. 

1,800 

1,255 

1,868 

1,905 

143 

94 

KariS* 

3,700 

2,760 

3,960 

4,  039 

134 

92 

Mont. 

1,600 

1,059 

1,757 

1,739 

151 

92 

Idaho 

880 

743 

961 

961 

118 

92 

Wyo. 

980 

813 

1,033 

1,043 

121 

94 

Colo. 

1,680 

1,436 

1,920 

1,882 

117 

89 

K.  Mox. 

1,300 

1,273 

1,420 

1,335 

102 

97 

Arisu 

890 

903 

959 

898 

99 

100 

Utah 

520 

436 

525 

541 

119 

96 

Hov. 

420 

37  i 

435 

443 

112 

95 

Wash, 

950 

788 

1,040 

998 

121 

95 

Oregon 

1,150 

936 

1,194 

1,182 

123 

97 

Calif. 

2,380 

2,345 

2,613 

2,430 

101 

98 

Wast 

18,250 

15,122 

19,685 

19,390 

121 

94 

tt  a  

78,605 

57,407 

82,364 

81,760 

117 

96 
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1946  t  Purposes  Only 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


Summary:  The  suggested  goal  for  sheep  and  lambs  in  1946  is  for  a  total  slaugh- 
ter  of  -about  20  million  head,  compared  with  an  expected  slaughter  in  1.945  of 
24.3  million.    A  slaughter  of  20  million  head  in  1946  would -leave  sheen  numbers 
at  the  end  of  the  year  about  unchanged  from  'the  expected  total  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  which  will  probably  be  about  44.8  million  head.     The  slaughter 
goal  suggested,  therefore,  is  the  maximum  level  of  slaughter  thass  can  be  per- 
mitted if  the  downward  trend  in  sheep  numbers  now  in  progress  is  to  be  checked. 
Lamb  and  mutton  from  this  slaughter  would  total  about  820  million  pounds,  or 
about  20  percent  less  than  in  1945,  and  would  be  the  smallest  supply  since  1934. 

Trends  in  Sheep  Production;  Heavy  liquidation  of  breeding  sheep  has  been  under 
way  since  early  1942,  and'  by  the  end  of  1945,  it  is  expected  that  sheep  numbers 
will  be  down  nearly  21  percent  from  the  all-time  peak  reached  at  the  beginning 
of  1942.     This  is  the  largest  decrease  of  record  in  a  four-year  period  and 
leaves  sheep  numbers  at  a  very  low  level  in  relation  to  the  country's  population. 

During  the  liquidation  which  extended  continuously  from  1909  to  1917,  numbers 
were  reduced  12  percent  in 'the  first  four  years  and  a  total  of  235,5  percent 
in  the  eight  years  of  the  period.    After  a  slight  increase  in  numbers  in  1917 
and  1913,  liquidation,  was  resumed  from  1919-  to  1923,  and". the  total  reduction 
from  the  1909 .  peak  :to  the  1925  low  point  amounted  to  14  million  head,   or  27.5 
percent,    From  1923  td  1932  humbers  increased  17  million  head,  and  daring  most 
of  this  period  prices  of  lambs  were  relatively  more  favorable  than  those  of 
cattle „    From  1950  to  the  beginning  of  1944,  numbers  ranged  from  51  to  nearly 
57  millicn  head,  but  the  recent  liquidation  has.  reduced  the  total  to  below  45 
million,  or  to -about  the  level*  of  1927-28.     To  some  extent  cattle  numbers  have 
increased  substantially  in  these  areas  where  "sheep  numbers  have  declined  most. 

The  liquidation  of  sheep  since  the  early  part  of  1942  resulted  largely  because 
of  the  -shortage  of  competent  herders  in  the  western  range  country  and  the 
generalr/sc^rcity  of  farm.  .labor  in  other  sections.    More  favorable  re  burns  from 
other .  agricultural  products,  al'sb.  caused  some  shifting  from  sheep  raising. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  trend'  in  sheep' numbers  has  been  steadily  down- 
ward since  19 20,  and  numbers  there  .now*  are-only  half  as  large  as  they  were  25 
years  ago*    Tn  the  So  Iron  Atlantic  States  and  "in  the  Rock;/  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States  numbers  have  been  decreasing  since  1931,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1945 
were  down  40  percent  in  both  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  regions,  and 
29  percent  in  trie  M.oent*ain  State's  • 

In  the  plains  States,  the  born- Belt,   and  the  South  Central  States  east  of  Texas- 
Oklahoma,  numbers  increased  until  1942  and  have  since  decreased,  dropping  about 
20  percent  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  South  Central'- areas,  and  24  percent  in  the 
Plains  States  by  the  end  of  1944.     In  Texas,  the  largest  sheep  producing  State, 
numbers- continued  to  increase  until  1943  and  have  since  declined  6  percent. 

These  regional  changes  in  sheep  numbers  reflect  shifts  from  the  eastern  and 
western  sections  of  the' country  to  the  central  areas.     The  latter  group  now  has 
53  percent  of  the  total  sheep  in  the  country  as  contrasted  with  40  pur cent  in 
1931  and  36  percent  in  1920.    Small  farm  flocks  in  the  Last  have  become  fewer  in 
number  and  sheep  raising  on  public  lands  in  the  "ust  with  the  use  of  hercers 
apparently  has  become  less  and  less  profitable,  thus  causing  shifts  from  sheep 
to  other  types  of  agriculture.    On  the  other  hand,  production  on  fenced  range 
without 'herders,  as  is  carried  on  in  Texas,  has  been  generally  remunerative,  and 
accounts  for  the  great  expansion  in  that  State  since  1926.     The  larger  farm  . 
flocks  in  the  Plains  and  Corn  Belt  States  also  have  tended  to  be  profitable  in 
most  years  and  sheep  raising  in  these  areas  probably  will  be  continued  near  the 
same  scale  as  in  the  thirties. 
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Post  War  Prospects  for  the  Sheep  Industry:  In  appraising  the  post  war  prospects 
for  the  sheep  industry  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  outlook  for  wool 
and  the  competitive  situation  for  lamb  in  the  total  meat  supply.     The  wool  sit- 
uation cannot  be  considered  favorable  except  under  conditions  involving  Govern- 
ment support  of  wool  prices.    World,  stocks  of  wool  are  of  record  size  and  prices 
of  foreign  wools  are  well  below  the  Government  support  prices  of  domestic  wools 
in  this  country.     The  increasing  production  of  synthetic  fibers  that  compete 
with  wool  is  another  unfavorable  factor  in  the  wcol  situation. 

Supplies  of  lamb  and  mutton  daring  the  next  few  years  will  be  relatively  small. 
During  the  period  from  1920  to  1930,  when  lamb  slaughter  Was  small  relative  to 
that  in  the  last  decade,,  the  prices  of  lambs  were  high  in  relation  to  other 
livestock  and  sheep  numbers  expanded  markedly.      Whether  the  small  supply  of 
lamb  in  prospect  during  the  next  few  years  will  have  a  similar  favorable  effect 
on  lamb    prices  is  not  so  certain.     Total  supplies  of  meat  during  this  period 
are  expected  to  be  quite  large',  both  as  compared  with  prewar  levels  and  with 
t/ne  decade  following  the  World  War  I. 

Slaughter  of  calves  is  expected  to  continue  at  high  levels  and' the  supply  of 
poultry  meats  will  be  much  larger  .than  in  any  previous  period  preceding  the 
war.     These  two  types  of  meat  are  especially  competitive  with  lamb  and  the 
large  supplies  in  prospect  may  weaken  'the., demand  for  lamb  considerably  even 
though  the  supplies  of  lamb  are  small. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS:    Suggested  number  on  farms  January  1,  1946  and  1947 

Lamb  crop,  imports,  and  slaughter  1946  with  comparisons 

Table  1 


Item 

:  1940  5 

1941 

:  1942 

:  1945  • 

!  1.944 

:  1945 

:  1946 

Mil, 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil.. 

Mil.. 

mi. 

Head 

Head 

He  ad 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

On  farms  Jan.  1 

Ewes,  1  year 

Western  sheep  states 

24.9 

o  c;  /, 
(-  >J  ,  '± 

28.1 

o  r*  n 
CO  ,C 

24.2 

23.1 

Native  sheep  states 

11.0 

11.0 

11.6 

11.6 

10.5 

9.5 

Total 

35.9 

36.7 

37.7 

37.7 

34.7 

32.6 

30.3 

On  feed 

5.8 

6.5 

6.9 

7.0 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

Other 

10.7 

11.1 

12.1 

11.0 

10.5 

8.7 

3.0 

Grand  Total 

52.4 

"  54.3 

36,7 

55  ,3 

51.8 

47.9 

44.8 

Lamb  crop 

31.3 

32.9 

32.6 

31.3 

29.2 

28.2 

26.1 

Imports 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Total  Supply 

• 

83.7 

87.2 

89.3 

87.1 

81.1 

76.2 

71.0 

Slaughter 

Federally  inspected 

17.4 

18.1 

21 ,6 

23.4 

21.9 

20.8 

Non-ins  pec  ted 

4.2 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.4 

3.5 

Total 

21 ,6 

22 .3 

25,6 

2  7.1 

25.5 

24.3 

20.0 

Exports 

1/ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Other  disappearance 

7.8 

8.2 

7.9 

8.2 

7.9 

7.1 

6.2 

Total  disappearance 

29.4, 

30.3 

35.4 

'T.  '  <  O 

31.4 

26.8 

On  farms  end  of  year 

54,3 

56.7 

55.8 

51.8 

47.9 

44.8 

44.8 

Change  from  previous  yr 

.4-1.9 

-i-2.4 

-  .9 

-4.0 

-3.9 

-3.1 

^Negligible 
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SHEEP  AND 

LAMBS : 

Suggested  State 

Goals  for 

Numhers 

on  Farm  at  End 

of  1946 

with  Comparisons.. 

Table  2 

State  : 

1946  Go  a 

-1     S  S 

* 
« 

:  Percenta 

ge  1946 

and  * 

End  of 

:     1937-41  : 

1944 

:  1945 

:  Goal  (end 

of  year )is-*6f 

Region  : 

Year 

i 

:  1937-41 

:  1945 

1 ,  0C0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine 

36 

44 

42 

38 

82 

95 

N.  H. 

10 

10 

11 

10 

100 

100 

Vt. 

17 

23 

22 

18 

74 

94 

Mass  • 

7 

8 

8 

7 

88 

100 

R.  I. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

100 

100 

Conn . 

6 

5 

7 

7 

120 

86 

N.  Y» 

280 

374 

341 

297 

75 

94 

N.  J. 

7 

7 

9 

7 

100 

100 

Pa. 

295 

398 

3G6 

315 

74 

94 

N.  E.  660 

871 

808 

701 

76 

94 

(Jill  0 

1 ,  9  O  U 

2,  525 

2,053 

1,  791 

71 

93 

Ind. 

bUu 

891 

761 

644 

67 

93 

111. 

f  1U 

891 

807 

754 

80 

94 

Mi  oh. 

HA  C 

(  4:0 

1,160 

894 

808 

66 

92 

W-i  o 

v!fl  S  . 

468 

485 

453 

89 

92 

Minn  • 

1  ,  £4<J 

1,333 

1,460 

1 ,  329 

93 

93 

Iowa 

1 ,630 

1,6  76 

1,915 

1 , 723 

97 

95 

Mo  . 

1  ,380 

1,548 

1,702 

1 , 472 

on 

94 

S.  Dak. 

1 ,8  70 

1,574 

2,300 

1,998 

iiy 

Ci  A 

94 

Nebr. 

1,020 

89  5 

I,  248 

1,  079 

T  ~l  A 

114 

9  5 

NY  Cent. 

11,2  70 

12,781 

13,645 

12, 051 

88 

94 

Del . 

2 

2 

n 
a 

2 

100 

100 

Md  . 

50 

69 

52 

52 

72 

96 

Va. 

325 

388 

345 

342 

84 

95 

Wi  Va. 

340 

501 

394 

363 

68 

94 

N.  C. 

48 

57 

52 

50 

O  A 

84 

96 

Ky. 

750 

1 , 051 

930 

800 

71 

94 

Tenn. 

355 

385 

393 

373 

92 

95 

E.  Cent. 

1,870 

2,453 

2,168 

1 ,982 

76 

94 

S .  C . 

4 

8 

5 

5 

50 

80 

Ga. 

15 

24 

16 

16 

62 

94 

Flu. 

20 

30 

23 

22 

67 

91 

Ala. 

31 

42 

38 

33 

74 

94 

Mi  s  s  , 

65 

70 

71 

67 

93 

97 

Ark. 

90 

S5 

105 

92 

95 

98 

La. 

240 

273 

258 

253 

88 

9  5 

Okla.. 

300 

365 

320 

326 

82 

92 

Tex. 

9  ,'425 

9,416 

1 0, 363 

10,091 

100 

93 

South 

.10,190 

10,525 

11,197 

10,905 

99 

93 

N.  Dak. 

910 

913 

1,065 

Q&7 

100 

94 

Kans . 

1,300 

768 

974 

1 ,  444 

169 

90 

Mont . 

3,100 

5,386 

3,767 

3,  290 

92 

94 

Idaho 

1,325 

2,138 

1,621 

1 ,473 

62 

y  u 

Wyo . 

2,950 

3,677 

3,510 

3,126 

O  C\ 

oO 

94 

Colo. 

2,325 

2,  740 

2,602 

2,475 

85 

94 

N.  Mex. 

1,700 

2  ,  244 

2,108 

1 , 863 

76 

y  i 

Ariz , 

610 

810 

672 

645 

75 

y  5 

Utah 

2,110 

2,574 

2, 411 

2,  289 

83 

9  3 

Nev, 

600 

304 

666 

650 

fo 

y  o 

Wash* 

415 

654 

491 

435 

63 

y5 

Oregon 

1,020 

1 , 840 

1,242 

1       AO  O 

1 ,  082 

bo 

y  4 

Calif. 

2,425 

3,125 

2,822 

2,587 

78 

94 

West 

20,820 

25,6  73 

23,951 

2?, 506 

81 

93 

U.  S. 

44,810 

52,101 

51 , 759 

47,945 

86 

93 

toil  ? 


» 


* 
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